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The Portuguese in India and Arabia, 1517-38 


By E, DENISON ROSS 


[continuation of my previous notes on the Portuguese 
in India and Arabia, I propose to deal with three 

‘Muhammedan chiels who played an important part in the 
history of the Portuguese between the years 1517 and 1588, 
namely :— 

1, Salméin Ra’is. 

2, Sulaymén Pasha al-Khidim, Governor of Cairo, 

3. Khwéja Safar, Khudéwand Khén, 

(1) Satay R'is 

Salmén Re’is; the Turkoman, began his military career 
as an Ottoman subject in the service of Sultan Salim. How he 
first came to Egypt is accounted for in a different way by the 
‘Arabic and Portuguese writers. The former say that he was 
sent by Sultan Selim to help the Sultan of Egypt in the 
expedition he was preparing against the Portuguese in India, 
Goes, on the other hand, says he deserted from Salim’s service 
to enter that of Qéngawh Ghawri. However that may be, he 

2 Called incorreetly Solsiman Rex (soe note on p. xxxvil of vol if 
Arabie History of Gujarat). Costo goes s0 far a8 to confuse hima with 
Sclaymén Pasha, who will be mentioned below. See Couto, Deda 


iv, BR. 8, chap. 6. 
[JRAS, FANUARY 1022. 1 
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seems to have accompanied Amir Husayn Kurdi on his first 
expedition to India in 1508. 

Regarding the beginning of Salmiin’s career in the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, the most authoritative account is that 
given by Udjji ad-Dabir, who tells us (p. 218) that he derived. 
his fncts from one of Salmsin’s captains, by name Muhammad 
alAnasi, ‘The Captain’s story is as follows 

“During the lest days of the Circassians (ie, the Mamlik 
Dynasty in Egypt), Salmin made a reputation for himself 
in the Mediterranean, He possessed quantities of slaves and 
ships, and there gathered round him men of his kind, who 
brought with them ships and fought each for his own ends. 
Now, at this time, the Franks had made the Mediterranean 
dangerous, and Salmin used té visit the Mediterranean ports 
and the coast in ships from Cairo, Alexandria, and the Delta 
ports, for purpose of trade by barter; and although he often 
encountered Frankish ships in his journeys they seldom out- 
stripped him, and his wealth increased, his reputation grew, 
his fame was noiged abrond, and his approach inspired terror, 

“Now in the days of Qdngawh Ghawei, King of Rgypt, 
Aden belonged to Melik Zétir-‘Amir, Inst of the ‘Tahir 
Ikings, and from him reports came of the damage wrought by 
the Franks in the Indian Ocean, and on the shores of Arabia 
from Aden to Hormuz. ‘The Indian Ocean ends near Aden 
atBab-cl-Mendeb. ‘Amir wrote to the Ghawri explaining his 
fears. of the Franks attacking Aden, which is the frontier 
of Islam for the Yaman. ‘The @hawri promised to come and 
help him on condition that he should receive something in 
return, The emissary returned to the Ghawr! and announced 
<Amir’s acceptance, but ere the Ghawrt had given orders for 
‘the expedition, ‘Amir had rid himself of the Frankish menace 
and no longer needed assistance. Immediately after this 
success the Egyptian emissary returned to demand what 
had been offered in the way of estates. But ‘Amir put him 
off and the emissary returned, and the Ghawr{ was enraged. 
At that moment Salmén arrived according to his wont in 
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Egypt, and the Ghawrf called him up, and he hed before him 
1 folded carpet which had been given to him and he said 
to the nobles who were present, pointing to the carpet : 
‘ Where shall it be spread ? ’ and each one mentioned a suitable 
place, ‘Then he said : ‘No! Tt shall be spread in the capital 
of Yaman.’ ‘Then he tured to Salmén and said to him : 
‘Go to the Yaman this very day, reinforeementa will follow 
immediately.’ So Salmén set out for the Yaman, and shortly 
after Amir Husayn arrived also and there followed what has 
been related above. After this Husayn retumed and Salmén 
remained. And fate overtook the Ghawri as it had overtaken 
«Amir, and Egypt became an Ottoman Provinces, and it had 
been the capital of the Circassians (Mambiks).” 

What happened to Salmin after the murder at sea of 
Amir [usayn in 1517, Thave been unable to determine with 
any degree of certainty. According to most authorities he 
succeeded Husayn ns Governor of Jedda, but if he did so he 
canhot have held the post for long ; for Qutb ud-Din tells us 
that the post was given in 1519 to a certain Amir Husayn 
Raimi, a protégé of Khayr Bog, Governor of Egypt, on the 
death of a leading Amir of Jedda named Amir Qésim Shrwént, 
who had been Governor of that port ‘Thus, between his 
abandonment of the siege of Aden in 1616 and his next 
appearance on the scene in 1520, we have no definite news of 
Salmin, 

In 1520 he seems to have accompanied Amir Husayn Rémi 
on his first expedition against the Yaman, which, with the 
exception of Aden, was still in the hands of the Circassians, 
who had been left there by Amir [usayn, 

In order to understand the position of affairs in the Yaman 
after the conquest of Egypt by the Ottomans, it is necessary 
to carry back the narrative to the year 1516, when, as we have 
seen, Amir [usayn left one of his Circassian eaptains in charge 








} Colonel Rashid, on the authority of the Barg al-Yumdu, says that 
Hosayn Rim was appointed to Jedda after the removal of Hussyn 
Kurdi, but this isan ercore 
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of Zab{a. The only authority for the history of the Yaman 
at this period is Qutb ud-Din (Kitdb al-Barg al-Yamént), 
whose narrative has been followed and sometimes amplified 
by Munajjim Bishi, 

The name of the Circassian officer left in Zabid by Amfr 
Husayn was Barsbéi. At the beginning of 1517 Barsbéi 
determined to extend his possessions in the Yaman. ‘The 
Sultan ‘Amir, being informed of these designs, prepared to 
defend what was left of his kingdom, and withdrew with all 
his troops to Ta‘izz, Barsbéi reached Ta‘izs in February, 
1517, and took that town without a blow being struck, as 
‘Amir, fearing treachery on the part of his own troops, had 
withdrawn to Tb and Jebla, Barsbéi thus became master of 
‘Tatiaz, which he entered with all his troops. He noxt seized 
Miqréna, a fortified town, which contained the Sultan’s 
‘treasury, and this he appropriated to himself. He now 
encountered his first reverse, being attacked by a powerful 
tribe of the Bant ‘Ammér in whose territory he found himself, 
After a sevore repulse at the hands of these tribesmen, he 
marched against San‘é, whither he was followed by the Sultan 
‘Amin, and an engageraent took place, in which the Sultan 
and his brother, ‘Abd al-Malik, were killed, and his troops 
dispersed. ‘Thus perished, in May, 1517, the last ruling prince 
of tho Pahirids of Yaman, 

Barsbéi having spent two months in San‘4, set out for 
Zabid laden with such immense booty that it required, we are 
told, 8,000 camels to carry his own share, But on his way he 
‘was attacked by another Arab tribe called tho Bani Hubaysh, 
who killed Barsbéi,! scattered his troops, and captured all the 
booty. ‘Those of his followers who reached Zabid now set up 
in Barsbéi’s place a Circassian named Iskandar, who sub- 
sequently received letters patent from Sultan Salim appointing 
him Governor of the Yaman. In the meanwhile, a certain 
Amir Ramazin set himself up in Ta‘izz, 


* Some aocounts say that Barsbai was killed in the engagement with 
the Bani ‘Ammén, 
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Tn 1519 Husayn Rémi was, as we have seen above, 
made Governor of Jedda in succession to Amit Qésim 
Shfrwéni ; and finding in Jedda the fleet and arsenal which 
had formerly belonged to Amir Husayn the Kurd, and 
hearing that there was no stable government in the Yaman, 
he conceived the idea of an expedition to that country in 
order to bring it all under his own control, Having obtained 
permission for this undertaking from Khays Beg, the Governor 
of Cairo, he set out, accompanied by Salmin Ra’fs, for the 
‘Yaman, which he had hardly entered when the news arrived 
of the death of the Sultan Salfm (A. 926, A.D, 1520). He 
also learnt that Iskandar, refusing to recognize his euper- 
cession, intended to oppose him with a large force. In view 
of both these circumstances, Husayn Riim{ returned to 
Jedda without having accomplished anything. Shortly after 
this Amfr Iskandar was murdered by one of the Levanti 
officers, called Keméil Bog, a yanizhari who had entered 
Egypt under Sultan Salim, He had also been in the 
‘Yaman with Salman Ra’is at the head of a party of Levantie, 
‘and had there risen to the rank of amir After treacherously 
murdering Amfr Iskandar, Kemél gave out that Iskandar 
had betrayed the Sultan and had refused to obey Amir 
Husayn Riimt, who had been sent as governor of the Yaman 
by Sulaymén, This was in aa, 927 (4.0, 1620-1) and 
Kemél ruled in the place of Iskandar over Zabid and 
the surrounding country, and caused the Khutba to be 
read in the name of Sultan Sulaymin Khén; while Amfe 
Ramaziin remained with his own faction in Taiz, Matters 
continued thus till a.1t. 930 (A.p. 1523-4), when a party of 
Levantis who had grown very poworful in the Yaman 
determined to overthrow both these chiefs. Having killed 
Kemél Beg and Amfr Ramazin, they set up in Zabid, Iskandar 
Beg Qaramiini, and in Ta‘izz, ‘Alt Beg. 

We do not heat of Salmén again until the year 1624, when, 
we are told, he went to Egypt to obtain. permission to under- 


‘This may refer to the expeiition of 1515. 
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take a fresh attack on the Yaman, ftom the newly appointed. 
Governor of Cairo, Ahmad Pasha. While he was in Egypt, 
Cairo was convulsed by what is known as “the revolé 
of Ahmad Pasha”. ‘The circumstances of this revolt are 
‘of sullicient interest to be recorded here, although only 
indirectly connected with the story of Salmén, 

Chapter viii of Qutb ud-Din's History of the Yamun bears 
the heading : “The revolt of Ahmad Pasha in Egypt and the 
escape of Salmén in fear, Salmén’s arrival in Mekka and his 
second expedition in company with Husayn Beg against the 
Yaman.” 

Qutb ud-Din also gives a full account of this revolt in his 
History of Mokka, Taking the two accounts together, the 
story is as follows 

‘When Sulaymin succeeded his father as Ottoman Sultan, he 
appointed as Grand Vezir his slave Ibréhfm Pasha, Now, a 
certain Ahmad Pasha had for a long time been in the service 
of Sultan Salim, and was therefore superior to Tbréhim in 
rank, and he refused to recognize the precedence of Tbréhim 
and to ocoupy the place of second Verir in the Council, where 
his experience was of great value to the Sultan, Tbréhim 
complained of this, and thorenpon the Sultan appointed 
Ahmad Pasha to the governorship of gypt, thus leaving 
the first seat in the Council free for Tbréhim. 

‘No sooner had Ahmad Pasha set out for Hgypt than Ibréh{m, 
secretly issuod Imperial orders to the officials temporavily 
in charge of Bgypt that they should seize Ahmad Pasha and, 
cutting off his head, send it to the Sublime Porte ; in the mean- 
time, pending the arrival of the new Pasha, they were to 
conduct the affairs of Egypt. When the secret envoy with 
these orders reached Alexandria, one of Ahmad Pasha’s 
slaves, who was governor of that place, having learnt what 
orders the envoy was carrying, invited him and his com- 
panions to a repast, where he filled them with wine, and as 
soon as intoxication had overcome them he ransacked the 
envoy’s belongings and seized the orders. When he learnt 
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their contents he forwarded them to Ahmad Pasha in Cairo ; 
and as soon as Ahmad Pasha had read them he summoned 
‘the of ls who had been ordered to kill him into his presence 
and said he had received Imperial command to put them to 
death. 

Having Killed these men, he determined to revolt, and, 
laying claim to the Sultanate for himself, collected an army, 
caused his name to be read in the Friday prayers, and strucke 
coins in his own name. He imprisoned many of the Sultan’s 
officials, among them Jandn al-Iamzdwi and Muhammad Beg, 
but before he was able to put them to death these men learned 
that the Sultan had gone to his bath; they thereupon 
surrounded the bath-house, raised a standard, and called out 
aloud: “Let those who obey Sulaymén take their stand 
under this flag!” and many of the soldiers did so, When 
Alymad Pashe heard that the bath-house was surrounded 
(and we are told that only one-half of his head was shaven), 
he serambled on to the roof, and finally descended to the 
ground, where some of his slaves had a horse ready for him, 
and fled to the house of an Arab Shoykh. 

Meanwhile the Imperial forces sacked his treasury, and set 
out after him. ‘They surrounded the house of the Arab 
Sheykh, and by threats made him give up Ahmad Pasha, 
whose head they cut off, After parading it around Cairo, 
they sent it to the Sublime Porte, and thus ended the revolt 
of Ahmad Pasha. 

Tu his History of Metia Qui ad-Din makes no allusion 
to Salmén, but in his History of the Yaman he says in con- 
clusion 

“ Now Salmén was in Cairo at the beginning of this revolt, 
but became alarmed and fled away to Mekka, where he 
induced Iusayn Beg, the Governor of Jedda, to make another 
expedition against the Yaman. 

Colonel Rashid (op. cit., p. 50) says that when Abmad 
Pasha artived in Egypt Salmén Ra’is went to meet him from 
‘Tedda in order to obtain bis permission to conquer the Yaman, 
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ut that when he saw that things were going badly with the 
Pasha he ran away ; but the permission had probably been 
obtained. On reaching Mekka he persuaded Husayn Beg 
Riimi to make a second expedition to the Yaman, On their 
‘way thither, according to Qutb ud-Din, they attacked the 
Franks, who had established themeelves in the Island of 
Kamarén, killing many and taking many prisoners. No 
allusion to this event seems to be made by the Portuguese 
chroniclers, but we know that the Portuguese had been cruising 
in the Red Sea annually since 118, As Mr, Longworth Dames 
tells us on page 13: In 1523 an expedition was sent to 
Massowa in the Red Sea to bring back a Portuguese 
ambassador who had gone to Abyssinia, but it returned 
without effecting its purpose, In 1624 Bitor de Silveria 
again went to the Red Sea and also made peace with 
Aden...” 

After this Salmén appears to have advanced alone with 
‘a number of troops, leaving Husayn. Rimi with the fleet. 
He called on Iskandar Beg Quramin{ to submit, and when 
ho refused Salmén invited the assistance of ‘Iz ud-Din, 
Sharif of Jéz4n, and cortain Arabs from Yafit and Mahra, 
‘Ae a result of the engagements which followed, Salmén found 
himself master of Zabid, Iskandar Bog having been killed 
by the Sharif of Jain ; Salmén made himself much hated by 
his cruel treatment of the inhabitants of Zabid, who showed 
‘a marked preference for Husayn Riimaf, who had now rejoined 
Salmén and restored order in the count 

We next hear of Salmén in Rgypt, whither he had gone to 
moot Ibréhim Pasha, who had been sent: to establish order 
there after the disturbance caused by the revolt: of Ahmad 
Pasha. His chief motive in secking out the Grand Verir 
from Constantinople was to wreak his vengeance on Husayn, 
Raimi, who had deprived him of the fruits of his victories in 
‘the Yaman. With this object he painted Husayn Rimi in 
‘the blackest colours to the Grand Vezir, and asked to 
be allowed, to go and subdue the Yaman, and afterwards to 
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drive the Franks out of India, The Grand Vezir Ibxihim 
lent a willing ear to Salmén, and eventually a largo army of 
four thousand men, ‘Turks and Lavantis of a very poor type, 
‘was raised and placed under the command of a certain Khayr 
ud-Din Hamza! Salmén was appointed gapuddin, or Admiral 
of the Fleet. 

Gn reaching the Yaman they Jeamt that Huseyn Rimi 
was dead, and that Mustafa Beg had succeeded him, Salmén 
thereupon informed Mustafa Beg that Khayr ud-Din had been 
appointed Governor of the Yaman,* and ordered him to report 
himself in Constantinople, Instead of obeying, Mustain 
Bog had resort to arms, and at a place called ag-Salif he 
suffered a total defeat at the hands of Salmén, ‘Thus it came 
about that in 127 Salmén and Khayr ud-Din found them- 
selves masters of the whole of the Yaman. or two years 
these two chiefs appear to have lived on peaceable terms, 
Khayr ud-Din being Governor and Salmén commander of 
4,000 troops. ‘This state of affairs was not, however, destined 
to endure, and in 1529 ocourred the fatal quarrel between 
Salmén and Khayr ud-Din refered to on page 13 of 
Mr. Longworth Dames's article. 

‘The account of this quarrel is vividly given by Hijji 
ad-Dabi (crabic History of Gujarat). On pp. 22 seg. we read 
as follows : 

“And Khayr ud-Din set out for the Yaman. Now Salmén 
had already established his residence in the fort of Kamarén, 
and was busy building ships on the coast of as-Sual(/, which is 
opposite Kamarin, separated by sea passage of less than 
an hour, Now Khayr ud-Din loved independence, and he 

1 Barros tells us that, Khayr wd-Din (Haider) was an old man— 
reador da fect do Sotlam—ani that he had orders to and orer the 
fleet to Salmi, but to be himself in command of the people, Salméa 
ing made himself very unpopular. (Dee. 17, Lit, Z, Cap. VIZ.) 
gl a misprint this mat hex come down to history’ as Haidaxin 
instead of Halradin, which Ted to such conjectures as Haidar and 
ee Tewould appear from this statement thatthe Governenip of the 
‘aman was included in that of Jedda. 
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ordered a eword bearer to bring him a drawn sword when he 
wwas at an audience given by Salmén, and this was done while 
Salmin was playing chess, Khayr ud-Din said to the sword- 
bearer : ‘ How much was this sword of yours 2 ’ and he replied, 
*So much,’ and he offered it to Khayr ud-Din, who took it 
from him and struck Salmin with it, so that he died ; and 
Salmén had only a few men with him, and they were at the 
time on an island near the village, And Khayr ud-Din 
joined his companions, and (Salmén’s) friends heard of what 
had happened. Amir Mustafa was in Jédn and Khwaja 
Safar was in Kamarén, They exchanged messages and 
agreed to be avenged of Khayr ud-Din, And when the 
‘opposing forces faced each other Mustafa came out of the 
ranks and said to Khayr ud-Din in a loud voice: ‘You 
murdered my uncle with your own hand ; I will avenge his 
blood. Both armies are slaves of the Sultan, It is necessary 
that one of us should follow Salmén, What was your object 
to-day in killing an innocent man? Come into the open 
field, and what God wills will happen.’ Khayr ud-Din turned 
to his companions, who said: ‘He acts fairly to you, who 
stands up alone against you to avenge his uncle's death.’ 
So Khayr ud-Din came out, and he was among those who 
perish 

“Salmén was murdered in A.D. 1529 and Amir Mustafa 
set himself up in the Amfrate. And the companions of Khayr 
ud-Din attached themselves to him, In the meantime, 
Bahram, who was in Constantinople, wrote to his son Amir 
Mostafa telling him that he had been deprived of his office, 
‘and ordering him to proceed to India before the arrival of the 
Meutavallé of the Yaman2 

“So he made ready and set out with his companions, and 
‘those of Khayr ud-Din’s men who had joined him, for India ; 
and they strayed into ash-Shihr. This was in Ax. 937 
(a.D. 1530). ‘They emerged from the country (of ash-Shihr) 


+ Colonel Réshid says that Mustafa left a certain Almad Beg as his 
ocum tenens in the Yam 
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before the opening of the sea (ie. the beginning of the 
monsoon) and reached Diu,- which was occupied by Melile 
‘Toghan, son of Melik Aydz, who went out to mect them and 
did him honour and saluted him, so that he lacked nothing ~ 
and he was in Diu and he (Loghan) wrote to the Sultan (of 
Gujarat) announcing (Musiafa’s) arrival, He had with him 
‘Kwéja Safar Salmén{, a slave of his uncle's, and others who 
afterwards became famous in Gujarat. When the monsoon 
vas over and Mustafa was still in Diu, the Portuguese com 
mander at Goa made an attack, and a fight took place between 
‘Toghan and the Portuguese, who had cast anchor in the 
Turkish ports And he sunk many of theit ships, and a battle 
followed, the hke of which had never been seen of the coast of 
Diu. And they (the Portuguese) fled in disorder to the shore, 
near Diu Pattan, in order that they might discover whether 
these ships belonged to Diu or to somewhere else, And one 
‘of them who landed was told on inquiry: ‘These belong to 
the son of Amir Salmén‘’s sister,’ and he returned with his 
report, and the (Rortuguese) said : * We cannot oppose him,’ 
and they rotumed to Goa, 

“ Orders then came to the Amir Mustafa, who set out for 
Chanipanie with his suite, and there he met the Sultén, 
who welcomed him with joy,,and promoted him to a high 
position, whereby others of the King’s servants were degraded. 
And (Mustafa) received the title of Rimikhdn, and was put 
in charge of the arsenal. And among the gifts bestowed on 
him was a cannon which Salmén had cast in honour of the 
Sultan of Rim, Sulayinin, and this he called Layli; and he 
cast another in the name of Bahddur and called it Majntin, 

“He chose as his fiefs Rinir and Surat and all the adjoining 
coast as far as Mahaim, to which was afterwards added Diu. 
For the Sultan showed his special appreciation by taking 
Diu from Toghan, and giving it: to Mustafa, in addition to the 





* Bandar al-Park 
refer to Gogaln whiels, 
after Almelda’s victory 
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other fiefs. Now, among the Amirs of the kingdom there was 
no one with Toghan’s strength, courage, appearance, and 
stature, nor was there among the slaves anyone who 
approached him, much less equalled him. So that when 
‘Toghan was removed he came to Champanir and hung about 
the court, and whenever he saw Rrims Khan he could scarce 
contain himself ; and Riimé Khén grew suspicious for fear of 
‘Toghan’s violence, and one day he complained to the Sultan, 
‘who ordered Toghan to be imprisoned, and when later the 
expedition was undertaken against Chitor the Sultan pub 
‘Toghan to death in order to ourry favour with Réimf Khén.”” 

‘Mustafa Beg's father, whose name is variously given as 
Bayram or Bahrim, evidently held some post in Con- 
stantinople, and had married Salmén’s sister. ‘The Barg 
al-Yaméni says that after avenging his uncle’s death Mustafa 
Beg proceeded to Kamarin, and remained there till the 
monsoon broke. That the story given by Héjji ad-Dabfr is 
the correct one is curiously confirmed by an allusion to be 
found in the Mir us-Séfir,: whore under the year An, 937 
(a.p. 1680) we read :— 

“My grandfather, ‘Abdullah ‘Idards, and my father were 
journeying to Lahj, and in that year the Turks ‘were 
besieging Aden, but for some time were hindered by ships 
from approaching (that is, by Portuguese ships), And when 
my grandfather reached ash-Shihr, Amir Mustain Riim{, 
who was wandering about ash-Shibr, and about to set out for 
India, heard of his arrival and came to visit him. And my 
grandfather told him he was making for Aden, and Salmén 
allowed him to proceed thither.” 


Q) Sotavacky Pasta at-Kuiome 

It is not my intention to repeat the story of Sulaymén’s 
abortive expedition to India which is to be found in many 
histories, European and Oriental. I merely desire to call 





5 AnMitr aa-Sifr ‘an abide al-garn alia 
al dards. Add. 10688, I. Seo Rien, Codices Arabic 


‘abdul Qiair 
p. 429. 
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attention to one or two citeumstances derived from Turkish 
sources, which throw fresh light on the expedition, 

Sulaymén al-Khédim had accompanied Sultan Salim on 
his expedition against Egypt in 1516-17, and in May, 1525, 
when he was 70 yeats of age he was mado Beglerbeg of 
Bgypt in succession to Ibréhim Pasha, who had held the post: 
for only seven months. Qutb ud-Din tells us that Sulaymén 
had learnt nothing from his royal master except the needless 
shedding of blood. In March, 1585, he was sent on a mission 

. to restore order in the Yaman and Aden ; at the same time he 
received the title of Vezir, He was absent for nearly two years, 
but TI have been unable’to find any record of his activities 
during that period, Indeed, this mission is generally ignored 
by historians of the period. Thanks, however, to a manuscript 
in the British Museum called Latd’if Akibér al-Uwal* 
we are able to assign an exact date to this expedition. 

From this work we lean that Sulaymén Pasha received 
his first appointment of the 18th Sha'ban, 931 (12th June, 
1525), and that after governing Egypt for nearly eleven 
years he was sent to the Yaman, that is, on the 20th Raman, 
941 (8rd March, 1598), when Khusraw Pasha was made acting 
Governor. He retumed from the Yaman and began his 
second tenure of office in Cairo on 11th Rajab, 943 
(25th December, 1636). Tt was on his return that he apparently 
began the equipment of the Grand Fleet in Suez, but he held 
the post of Governor down to the time of his departure for 
India on the 15th Muharram, 945 (15th June, 1588). He was 
‘aucceedied in the Governorship of Egypt by David Pasha, who 
held the post down to At. 956 (a.p. 1549). 

It was no doubt the “ murder " of Babsidur Shih of Gujarat 
{on 3rd Ramadiin, 943, 13th February, 1537) that finally 
determined Sultan Sulaymén to undertake an expedition on 
a larger scale against the Portuguese in India, Atthat date 
Sulaymén Pasha was absent in the Yaman, and we are told 


1 Or, 4582, Seo Rie 
Manuacripta, p. 357 (No. 
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by Qutb ud-Din in his History of Mekka (see Wiistedfeld, 
Geschichte der Stadt Mekka, p. 301), that when the Sultan 
heard of Bahidur’s death by treachery he ordered Sulaymin 
Pasha to'return to Caito and to equip a fleet for India. 

Mr, Longworth Dames maintains that the size of the flect 
and army eventually led by Sulaymin Pasha leaves little 
room for doubt that Sulaymsin’s intention was ‘ to establish 
his power in India, relying at first on the support of Gujarat”. 
In this connexion the actual instructions of the Sultan to 
the Pasha are of considerable interest. A Turkish manuscript 
in the British Museum entitled Tarjuma Nuzhat as-Sunna? 
purports to give the exact words employed on this occasion :— 

“You who are the Beglorbeg of Egypt, Sulaymén Pasha, 
immediately on receipt of my orders will get ready your bag 
and baggage, and make preparations in Suex for a holy wat, 
and having equipped and supplied a fleet, and collected a 
sufficient army, you will st out for India and eapture and hold 
those Indian porte ; cutting off the road and blocking the 
way to Mekka and Medina you will avert the evil deeds of the 
Portuguese infidels and remove their flags from the sea.” 

Further evidence with regard to tite limited scope of 
Sultan Sulaymvin’s ambition is also afforded by passage 
which occurs in the letter written from Mekka by Agat 
Khan in aat. 946 (aD, 1939) to Daryi Khan, the Vevir of 
Sultan Majid ITE of Gujarat.“ When Sulaymin Pasha 
entered Egypt on his return from Diu he gave ont in the 
first instance that he wae going to equip another expedition 
against Diu, thereupon news so spread abroad that the 
Sultan was vexed with him and he addressed him in the 
following terms : ‘I only sent you to drive the Franks out 
of Diu and to help the Lord of that City, not in order that 
you might tyrranise over the Musulmans of India, nor in 
order that you might behave as you did in Zabfd, nor as you 
acted towards ‘Amir Ibn Di‘vtd, the Lord of Aden.’ Tt is 
‘of course still possible that he may make another expedition 

4 Add, 7848, Seo Rieu, Chtilogue of Turkish Manuscript, p. 60a, 
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against Diu, and he has indeed given orders for the prepara 
tion of a fleet in Egypt, but since he has obtained nothing 
from the Treasury he certainly will not be able to leave 
Egypt this year. “However, itis best that you should be on 
your guard.” 

‘When Sulaymén Pasha was about to set out he announced 
that he was going to attack the infidel Franks, and invited all 
‘good Moslems to join him in the holy war. 

Mr. Longworth Dames suggests that the appointment of this 
old man of 82, 0 inordinately fat that it took four men to lift 
him from his seat “* may be regarded as an example of the 
vicious ‘Turkish system of later days, but can hardly be 
considered as typical under the usually vigorous administration 
‘of Sulaymin the Magnificent”. I am inclined to disagree 
with this criticism, Sulaymin Pasha was no doubt long past 
his prime, but in order to retain bis high office as long as he 
did he must have relied on something better than the intrigues 
of the hareem, Moreover, other examples of vigorous old age 
were not wanting at the period. Qa’it Beg, the builder of the 
mosque which is one of the great prides of Cairo, was over 
80 when he died, and Qéngawh Ghawri was 60 when he came 
to the throne in 1501, and in 1516 was still able to lead his 
troops in person against @ powerful enemy. 

Many accounts have come down to us of the disgraceful 
way in which Sulaymén Pasha treated the people of Aden. 
He enticed the governor, ‘Amir ibn Da’id, and other leading 
nobles on board his ship by false pretence, and hung them at; 
the yard arm, Now this dastardly capture of Aden is known 
to have taken place in July 1588, when he was on his way to 
India, and Qutb ud-Din tells us that although Sulaymén 
Pasha sailed immediately after this event direct from Aden 
to India, news of the Pasha’s cruelty in Aden “ reached India. 
before the fleet”, and that consequently the Indian Moslems 
were alarmed when they heard of his arrival on the coast, 





2 See Arabic Hidory of Gujarat v0. i, pp. 885-7. 
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and refused to join him against the Portuguese. Tt is quite 
clear that the Indian Moslems were prejudiced against him, 
as their behaviour towards him when he anchored at 
Mizaffardbéd proves, but I think it unlikely that news of his 
treachery towards the nobles of Aden reached India in advance 
of the Pasha’s fleet. It is more likely that his cruelty towards 
his co-religionists in the Yaman during 1535 and 1536 had 
‘become widely known in India, 

‘The account of Sulaymén’s treachery in Aden and the 
abrupt ending of his attack of Diu, is graphically told by the 
Venetian officer who was compelled to take part in the 
expedition. He tells us that on 20th July Sulaymén anchored. 
at Kamarén ; from this island the Pasha sent two galleys, one 
to the King of Zabfd, and the other to the King of Aden, 
commanding them to hold supplies in readiness for him for 
his voyage to India against the Portuguese, Aden was 
reached on the Sr August, where the Pasha behaved in a 
‘most treacherous manner—sending on shore a Sanjak named 
Bahram Beg with 500 janisaries to occupy the town while 
«Amir bin Da’td ‘was held prisoner in the Pasha’s ship. 

‘With regard to Sulaymdén’s arrival in India, he tells us that 
when they came near Diu they were met by Khwiija Safar, 
a renegrade of Otranto, who had come to India on a former 
expedition sent hy the Ottoman Sultan. Khwéja Safar had 
been on friendly terms with the Portuguese, but when he heard 
of the fleet which was being sent from Suez he attacked the 
Portuguese. ” 

‘He reported to the Pasha that there were 600 fighting men 
in Diu and 300 others, and that all the help he required from 
the Pasha was supplies of guns and munitions. But, mean- 
while, the Turks had landed on the coast and began to treat 
the Indians in the most brutal fashion, even sacking the house 
of the Gujarat Viceroy. ‘The siege proper began in October, 
and ended quite suddenly on Sth November. On 31st October 
the last landing was made. On 2nd November all the Turkish 
soldiers returned to the ships, leaving their large guns on the 
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shore; for there was a report: that a large Portuguese fleet 
was on its way to Diu, 

On 5th November twenty Potuguese ships were seen in the 
offing—and thereupon the whole Turkish fleet put to sea ; 
the Pasha commanding that three rounds be fired from each, 
ship—and then the trumpet be sounded, and sails set and the 
‘oars got to work. 


(8) Kiow4sa Saran, Kuupdwano Kudn, 

On page 24 Mr. Longworth Dames has been at considerable 
pains to unravel the confusion to which the varions spellings 
of this man’s name has given rise. 

T have dealt with the matter in the introduction to the 
second volume of the Arabic History of Gujarat. Suice it 
here to say that Khwaja Jn'afar, Ghazanfar Aka, Sufly 
Agha, and Coge Cofar, all refer to one and the same man, 
namely Safar Salménf, who accompanied Mustafa Rami 
Khén to Gujarat in 1682. (See above, page 11.) He after- 
wards became Governor of Surat, and received the title of 
Khudéwand Khén. This circumstance has given rise to 
further confusion, for, although all the variations of “ Safar 
ind for one man, the title Khudéwand Khan stands for,two 
individuals who were both Governors of Surat between 
1536 and 1560. 

1, Safar Salmdnt became Governor of Surat in 1638. In 
1546 he was killed by a gun shot at Din, 

2. Ragueb Sulmini, the son of Safar, succeeded his father as 
Governor of Surat, and also took the title of Khuddéwan Khén 
in 1546. He was killed by Chingiz Khin in 1560, 

‘Thus we see that :— 

1. The Khuddwand Khén killed at Diu in 1646 was 
Safar Salnént. 

2. That “ Khwija Ja’afar” who was Governor of Surat 
in 1588 at the time of Sulaymin Pasha’s expedition 
was Safar Salmént. 

mAs, JANUARY 1922, 2 
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3, The Khudéwand Khén governing Surat in 1554, 
when Sidi ‘AK Ra’fs came to India, was Rajab, the 
son of Safar Salmén‘, 

4. The Khudwand Khén killed by Chingiz Khén at 
Surat in 1560 was also Rajab Salménf. 

It may be mentioned that there was a third Khudéwand 
Khim who rose to considerable distinction at the same period, 
‘and was murdered in 1054 by the regicide Burhén. ‘This man, 
‘was Halim, the brother of the famous Asaf Khan, who spent 
many years in Mekka in charge of Sultan Bahddur’s harem 
and ‘treasure, and was in 1548 recalled to India by Sultan 
Mahmvid ITE. ‘The Sultan and the two brothers all perished 
together by the hand of Burhén, 

Tn concluding these notes, which owe their origin to 
Mr. Longworth Dames’s article, I would express a hope that 
T have succeeded in showing how much still remains to be 
one in this engrossing field of research, and how much care 
and labour will be required before the imperfect and often 
conflicting accounts of the Franks and the Moslems can be 
weighed in the balance and reduced to something like 
historical fidelity. 


The Development of the Land-reyenue System 
of the Mogul Empire 
By W. H, MORELAND 


T[HE Land-rovenuo system desribed in the .itni-Attari 
differs widely from that which British administrators 
took over in the eighteenth century, and students of history 
‘or economics require to know when and how the changes took 
place. I cannot find any literature dealing with this subject, 
and I attempt in this paper to estimate the changes which 
took place during the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, 
Akbar’s system wae discussed by Mr, Yusuf Ali and myself 
in the Journal for January, 1918 T have not succeeded in 
tracing any relevant Persian document during the two 
succeeding reigns, but the system in force in Aurangzeb’s 
early years can be understood from the two farming published 
by Professor Jadunath Sarkar in the Journal of the Asiatio 
Socicty of Bengal for June, 1906 (pp. 223 f.).1 The earlier 
of these farmins, addressed to Rashik Dis, came into force 
from the beginning of Aurangzcb's eighth year, while the 
second, addressed to Muhammad Hiishim, is dated at. 1079, 
‘which vas the eleventh year; the twvo together may therefore 
be used to indicate the changes which had taken place up 
to the years 1665-8. Both farmins purport to be issued by 
the Emperor, or in practice are the work of the revenue 
department at Imperial headquarters; they are thus com- 
parable with the revenue-chaptors of the .lin-i-Atbari, and. 
‘a comparison will show the changes in the system prescribed, 
though it may not always be conclusive as to its practical 
working. ‘The documents appear to have heen skilfully 
drafted, and, like the Jim, they are full of technical terms, 











1 Translations of these farming appear in Professor Sarkat's Shties 
fn Mughal Inia, 1919. T have departed oecasioually from his version 
of particular passages in onler to bring ont the use of certain terms, 
‘which I take to be tecleal 
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some of which are obsolete, while others have, or may have, 
changed their meaning in the course of two centuries and 
a half, 

‘The contents of the farmans may be summarized as follows : 
The earlier, addressed to Rashile Das Karori, was intended 
to serve as an “administrative manual” (dastit-ul-‘amal) 
and consists of a preamble, a general order, and fifteen clauses 
dealing with specific points. It is clearly meant for the 
guidance of provincial Diwans, and the designation of Karori 
must be read as a soubriquet and not as a description of the 
office held at the time by Rashik Das ; an order addressed to 
 Karori as such would not instruct him as to the procedure 
he should follow in dismissing the Karori’s superior officer.” 

‘The preamble first refers to the inorease of agricultural 
production as a necessary preliminary to enhancing the 
yield of revenue, and then desoribes the current procedure 
‘and its defects; the general order insists on the need for 
action by the Diwan, and in particular calls for the supply 
of more detailed information to headquarters ; the clauses 
doa! in snocession with the familiar topics, development, 
assessment, collections, assignments, remissions, cesses and 
exactions, procedure on dismissal, accounts, returns, and 
periodical reports. 

‘The later farmén is also clearly addressed to a provincial 
Diwan, and Professor Sarkar identifies the recipient as Diwan 
of Gujarat ; but it was intended to bo of general effect, for 
its object is stated to be that the officers “of the Empire of 

“Hindustan from end to .end” should be guided by its 


* In the formor paper daslar-u-‘anal was taken to indicate Akbas's 
‘schedules of assossmont rates; the argument there was directed to show 
that a dati was an official paper and uot a local administrative area, 
Dut it would perhaps have been moro correct to say that the dat 
contained the schedule of rates, sinoe its scope inay have been wider. 

2 For Karori a8  soubriquet, see Rogers and Beveridge, Jazuk, i, 111, 
whore we find A Khan Karori as davogike of the Imperial drums, a post 
outside the revenue department, Mr. Foster (English Factor 
1655-60, p. 62) gives an instance of the correlative title, Amin, being 
used as a soubriquet for a “Governor. 
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provisions. Té is less systematic and more detailed than the 
earlier farman, and reads like a collection of rulings on 
‘questions which had arisen from time to time ; it supplements, 
but does not supersede, the earlier document, and the to, 
when taken together, cover a large part of the revenue system, 
Along with this farmiin Professor Sarkar printed a commentary 
which he found in the Berlin Royal Library ; it is not dated, 
Dut its contents suggest to me that it may be considerably 
later in point of time than the farman which it attempts to 
explain, and therefore I have not relied on it to establish 
the procedure under Aurangzeb. 

‘The changes in the revenne system can best be described 
under three main heads, the administrative framework, the 
procediure of ofticers, and the effect on the peasant. 


‘Tae Apurvisteative Frawewor« 

Akbar's organization of the Empire into provinces (suba), 
districts (earkar), and subdivisions (mahal or pargana) 
reappears in these documents, but there ate some changes in. 
the designations of officers, and apparently some alterations 
of functions, which require to be examined, 

The Province.—Akbar's designation of Sipah-silir for the 
head of the province did not survive. ‘The title used in the 
Diizuk is Subadix; in contemporary Dutch and English 
correspondence we occasionally find Sihib-Suba, but the 
usual expressions are Great Governor, or Viceroy. 

Tt is clear from these farmins that at the outset of 
Aurangzeb’s reign the provincial Diwin had charge of the 
revenue administration, and that he corresponded direct 
with Imperial headquarters; while there is evidence that he 
might on occasion act independently of the Subadar! so that 
some progress had been made towards the segregation of 
the revenue-administration (diani) from the general 
administration (nizdmat), which was so familiar in the 














See the aocount of the proceodings of the Diwan of Orissa in 
Sackae’s Studies in Mughal Lucia, yp. 221 
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eighteenth century. Now the Ain does not contain any 
trace of this segregation. ‘There is no hint in it that the 
provincial Diwan was anything but a financial, or disbursing, 
officer, which is the usual signification of the word Diwan 
at this period; the head of the Province, or Sipah-silar, 
‘was to be supreme under the Emperor in all parts of the 
administration, and he was instructed specially to supervise 
the revenue officers. It seems to be clear, then, that this 
segregation was not prescribed by Akbar, and probably it 
was alnter development ; Ihave found no record of the change 
being made, but a remark in the Zisuk (i, 22) may possibly 
give a clue, Jahangir says there that he appointed Wazir 
Khan to. the divedni of the province of Bengal, and assigned 
to him tho settlement of the revenues thereof ; apparently, 
therefore, settlement was not part of a Diwin’s regular duties 
in the year 1605, and perhaps the arrangement indicated by 
this special order became in time the regular thing. It is 
easy to conjecture that, under Jahangir’s methods of 
administration, the autocracy of the Subadir might become 
‘a political danger, to be minimized by tightening up the 
Imperial control of the revenue, and with that object bringing, 
the provincial Diwin into direct subordination to head- 
quarters, but additional evidence on this point would be 
woloome.? 

The Distrio—Within the province Akbar's regulations 
provided for a rudimentary segregation of departments. ‘The 

1 See Blochmann & Jasrete's translation, i, $8. The only reference 
T have found to the provincial Diwian's daties under Akbar ix 
. 80, where we find him as a disbursiog offeer, ‘The 

ie, il, 412) shows that Akbar appointed Diwrans on the pro- 

establidhmenta, but does not itionto the nature oftheir duties 
rho hs been #0 kind as to furnish a large numb 
of references regarding the position of various Diva 
other, under Akbar, has suggested that the powerful and qu 
independent Diwins of Inter times may be derived directly from the 
Imperial Diwan (who might in practice bo Prime Minister), and not 
from these petty provincial officials. On this point also evidence would 


‘be woleome: at present we know only that the designation was 
identical, 
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chief officers directly subordinate to the Subadir were (1) 
the Faujdir, who was responsible for what would now be 
called the duties of military police (including the severer 
forms of action against revenne-defaulters), and (2) the 
‘Amalguzir, who controlled the rest of the administration, 
particularly the assessment and collection of the revenue, 
Tt was suggested in the former paper that the jurisdiction 
of these officers was the sarkir or district... An examination of 
the appointments recorded in the Tiswk shows that, so far 
as the Faujdir is concemed, this was usually, but not 
invariably, the case; most of the faxjdaris mentioned in 
that work are districts, but some are larger and others are 
smaller units of area, go that it may be inferred that the 
establishment was rogulated in accordance with local require- 
ments, Faujdirs are mentioned occasionally in contemporary 
English correspondence as performing the duties assigned 
to them by Akbar, suppressing minor rebellions, hunting 
dakaits, or taking action against rovenne-defaulters 

‘As regards the general administrator, the designation 
‘Amalguzir did not survive, and may perhaps be taken as one 
of Albar’s experiments in nomenclature. Even in the 
chapters of the «itm dealing with the Bitikehi and the 
Khizinadar, ‘Amalguar and ‘Amil are used indifferently, 
and I take the latter to be the title used by ordinary people 5 
it ocours in the Tizuk, it appears in Aurangzeb’s farmins, 
and it is quite familiar in the literature of the cighteonth 
contury, as the designation of the executive officer subordinate 
to the Subadir, and in charge of a district or other portion 
of a province, I have not found the word ‘Ami in con- 
temporary Dutch or English correspondence, which speaks 
of the Subadir’s immediate subordinate as the “ Governor” ; 
this designation, presumably originated by Portuguese inter- 
preters, must, I think, be taken to denote the ‘Amil, since we 
find the “Governor ” occupying the position which, in fact, 
belonged to the ‘Amil, 

Alcbar’s regulations threw on the ‘Amil the whole burden 
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of the revenue administration, Aurangzeb’s farmins are 
more vague: the ‘Amil is there, but the stress is laid mainly 
on the provineial Diwan and on the subdivisional officers, and 
it looks as if the ‘Amil in the, district was being to some 
extent eclipsed by the Diwin at the headquarters of the 
province, The revenue-duties of the ‘Amil under Aurangzeb 
are stated in clause 2 of the earlier farman, and it will be seen 
that they related mainly to what I call development, that is to 
say, extension of cultivation and improvement of crops ; 
the responsibility for assessment and collection is (by clauses 
8-5) thrown directly on the subdivisional officers under the 
orders of the Diwan. 

The Subdivision—Akbar's regulations do not enter into 
details regarding the subdivisional officers, the whole burden 
of the revenue administration being, as I have said, thrown 
‘on the ‘Amil, but subdivisional officers existed, and some of 
them, such as the Amin, are mentioned incidentally in the 
Ain, In Aurangzeb’s farmins we find two principal officers, 
the Amn, who assessed, and the Karori, who collected ; 
and there are suggestions of a tendency to bring them into 
closer subordination to the provincial Diwin. ‘The ‘Amil was 
still their superior, but his position must have been affected 
by the activities of the Diwan, and the goneral effect ot the 
farmiins is to exhibit him as an intermediate authority, and 
not, as under Akbar's regulations, the mainspring of the 
administration, We meet Amins and Karoris in the English 
and Dutch correspondence, but usually in connexion with 
miscellaneous business, in which the Ami in particular 
stands out as the executive subordinate of the ‘Amil or 
Governor. It will be noticed that the Karori’s functions are 
entiely different from those intended when the designation 
was first introduced ; Akbar meant him to be what would now 
be called a colonization officer, but he appears in the farmins 
only as a sub-collector, and the duty of extending cultivation 
is assigned to other officers. 

2 See Eliot's History of India, v, 388, 614. 
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Tocal -tuthorities —Below this official hierarchy come what, 
for want of a better term, mast be called the local authorities, 
residents who were recognized by the officials as repre- 
sentatives of subdivisions or villages. In the subdivision or 
pargana there were two of these, the headman (chaudhri) 
and the registrar (gitniingo) ; in the villages also there were 
headmen and accountant-registrars (patwiri). The village 
headmen are usually spoken of as mugaddam, but there are 
various synonyms, such as Kaliintar, ‘The attitude of the 
farmins towards these authorities is, as might be expected, 
one of suspicion and distrust, 





Prockoure ov Ovrices 

Develoyment—Apart from the rate of assessment, the 
amount of the revente depended on two main factors, the 
‘area cultivated, and the class of crops grown. Increase of 
revenue was the great object of the administration, and all 
the revenue documents of Mogul times which T have seen 
place in the forefront the paramount necessity for main- 
taining and extending cultivation, and improving the class 
of crops. Akbar's appointment of Karoris with this object 
was, as is known, disastrous ; his later views on the subject 
wore presumably those which were incorporated in the 
opening sections of his directions * to the ‘Amalguzir or 
‘Amil, and, on the whole, they must be regarded as states- 
manlike. ‘The idea of pressure is not absent, for the ‘Amil 
is told not to accept plausible excuses for deficiency in the 
area cultivated ; but greater stress is Inid on indueements— 
advances, rewards, considerate treatment of individuals, 
variation of the mode of assessment, anything, in fact, to 
carry the peasants with him. Some of these features recur 
in Aurangzeb’s farmans, but the accent has changed, and it 
does not seem possible to doubt that the pressure exerted on 
the peasants had materially increased. ‘The second clause of 
‘the later farmin lays down the following rule: “At the 


4 Seo Blochmann & Jaret i, 44. 
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beginning of the year, inform yourself as far as possible about 
‘the condition of every peasant, and whether they are engaged 
in cultivation or are abstaining from it. If they have the 
means to cultivate, ply them with inducements and encouraye- 
ments, and show them any favour they may desire. But if it 
be found that, in spite of having means to cultivate and of a 
favourable season, they are abstaining from cultivation, then 
you should urge and threaten them, and make use of force 
land the whip (zarab).” With this provision may be read 
Rai Bhara Mal’s eulogy on Shahjahan (Elliot, History of 
India, vii, 170-2), in which he tells us that the Imperial 
expenditure multiplied fourfold, yob treasure was amassed 
fat an unprecedented rate, becase the revenue rose very 
largely, owing, amongst other things, to the Emporor’s 
“attention to the improvement of agriculture and the collection 
of the revenues of theState”. Putinto plain words, this eulogy 
indicates a great increase in the pressure exerted on peasants 
by the revenue department to meet Sbahjahan’s magnificence 
or extravagance, and it becomes possible to appreciate 
Bernier’s statements in his Zeller fo Colbert, that in th, Mogul 
Empire as he knew it the ground was seldom tilled excopt 
under compulsion, and that Jand lay waste for want of 
peasants, many of whom died throngh ill-treatment, or fled 
‘to the towns, the camps, or the dominions of some Roja. 
‘The officials had to get revenue at all costs ; to do so they had 
to extend cultivation, and they were explicitly authorized 
to take action whip in hand. Apparently, then, it is to 
Shahjahan that we must attribute the increased pressure 
which in Bemier’s time was already beginning to defeat its 
object. The light of cultivators bulls largely in these farmins; 
in clause 2 of the earlier one, the ‘Amil is directed to make 
special efforts to induce absconders to retwm, and to tempt 
‘cultivators to come in from all sides ; while the provisions in 
‘the later one for replacing absconders are so detailed as to 
indicate that the matter was of great practical importance. 
Assessment.—Aurangzeb’s farmans show that the distinctive 
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features of Akbar's assessment-system had almost disappeared, 
Tt was shown in the former paper that, while Akbar tolerated 
in special cases both the old practice of erop-division (yhal- 
Uabakixh), and existing methods of summary assessment 
(nasag), he relied mainly on the system known as ealt, the 
‘essence of which lay in the equitable (though not lenient) 
assessment of each individual peasant on his crops of the 
-season, the area being determined on the spot, and the revenue 
fixed by the application of cash-rates representing the average 
‘value of one-third of the yield. ‘The determination of the area 
‘cultivated by individuals is usually spoken of as paindish, 
Dut occasionally we find jar% as a synonym: the cash-rates 
seem to have acquired the name of dahsdla from the fact that 
eventually they were based on the actual figures for ten 
years, ‘The current method of assessment under Aurangzeb 
is described as follows in the preamble of the earlier farmin 

‘The Amins assess the bulk of the villages and parganas 
fat the boginning of the year on a consideration of the 
produce of tho sdl-i kamil tea sdl-i muttasil the culturable 
area, the condition and resoutoes of the peasants, and 
other data ; 

‘and should the peasants of any village refuse this pro- 
cedure, they assess the revenue on them at harvest by the 
procedure of measurement (jar7) or estimation (hankit) ; 

and in some tracts (garidt), where the peasants are known 
to be poor and to lack capital, they employ the procedure 
of orop-division (qhallabalrial) at the rate of } ot } or $, oF 
more or less. 

It will be seen from this description that, while crop-division 
held its place in backward tracts, the standard procedure 


+ Tam not aure of the exact meaning of this pirase, Surkar has “the 
‘past year and tho year prooeding it: but possilly atl kimi? has the 
echiiieal meaning of some ‘standard year ? recognized in practige but 
not defined in the farmin, aul in dhat ease we should xead “the 
produce of the standard year and the most recent your”. In the 
“Ablaynama, ali kanil igconteasted with paivata eal, but Mr. 

is uncertain as to the precise significance of the 

lation, if, 688). 
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‘was a summary essessment applied either to whole parganas 
or to villages. ‘The method described fits in closely with 
what we know of the procedure of nasag (a term of which 
I have found no contemporary ‘definition), and we are 
apparently justified in saying that under Aurangzeb nasag 
‘was the rule, and that measurement: (jar7), the foundation 
of ‘Akbar’s system, was applied only when the Amin’s initial 
assessment was refused. If we visualize the proceedings, we 
may go further and say that measurement has in practice 
ocome a threat ; the headmen are told that they must accopt 
the Amin’s estimate, or the measurers will be let loose in the 
village or the pargana, ‘The worst feature of measurement was 
{in any ease the scope for extortion, and when it was used as a 
threat, we may be sure that most headmen would seo the 

sdom of accepting the Amin's proposal or negotiating for 
‘some consideration. ‘This view is strengthened by thé absence 
of apy detailed provisions for valuing the State's share, for, 
hhad measurement and valuation been frequent, these farmins 
would almost certainly have contained directions how the 
valuation should be made. We may say, then, that under 
Aurangzeb summary assessment (nasag) hac regained the 
position from which it had been ousted by the regulation- 
system (zabt).! 

I Imow nothing to show when this change occurred, 
but wo may conjecturally attribute it to Jahangir’s reign. 
‘The regulation-system can have had no friends in the villages, 
except among the smaller peasants ; officials must have hated. 
it because it meant hard work with a strict time-limit ; the 
“local authorities ” must have resented the reduction of their 
influence ;? and substantial peasants must have anticipated 





Te anay be objeoted that Akbar's dahuila rates wore still available 5 
Dat, as we shall see further on, they had been rendered obsolete by the 
riao in tho standard of assessment feom one-third to half the gross 
produ, so that rovised schedules would have been necessary. 

4 Akbar prohibited nasa on the specific ground that it might confer 
andue authority on high-handed oppressors (Blochmann & Jarretty 
5i, 45). 
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‘extortion in proportion to their ability to pay, In all 
probability, therefore, its continuance depended on the 
Ariving force supplied by Akbar, and I suspect that it did 
not last long after his death. ‘The view has, indeed, been put 
forward that the zabé was never more than a theory, but that 
seems to be going too far; Akbar’s theories were usually 
put into practice, and the survival among the people of such 
an expression as zabti rent shows that the zabt was applied long 
enough to affect the language of the villages. The most 
probable view is that the abt was a reality while it lasted, 
but that it did not last for long. 

Collection. —The farmans contain nothing of interest under 
this head beyond the fact, already noted, that the actual 
collector was the Karori, and the provisions regarding currency 
in the eighth clause of the earlier document, As might be 
expected, Anrangzeb’s coins were preferred, but any coin 
could be taken, the discount being realized from the revennie- 
payer. ‘The rules thus contemplated payment in eash, not 
in kind. 

Remission. —Tho farmins provide for remission of revenue 
‘on account of damage to orops occurring between assessment 
and harvesting, and the interest of these provisions arises 
from the amount of fraud which they suggest. The preamble 
to the earlier document indicates that the practice was to 
send up to headquarters a large demand-tatement with o 
lump deduction from the total hy way of remission, and head 
quarters insisted that the facts should be placed before them 
in greater detail; the inference is obvious that such an 
adjusting entry” could be used to screen any quantity of 
fraud, ‘The ninth clause lays down the duty of the officials 
to ascertain the facts of a calamity at first hand, and on no 
account to accopt a distribution-statcment of injuxy prepared 
by the “local authorities”, that is the headmen, gantngos, 
‘or patwiiris,so that we may infer that “calamities " might 
prove profitable to these authorities as well as to the regular 
officials. 
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Agsignments—The instructions to the Diwin in clause 7 
of the earlier farmin contain some expressions which are not 
easy to understand, but their general effect is to confirm the 
impression given-hy other records of a perennial struggle to 
prevent assignees (Whether jagirdirs or grantees of other 
classes) from making realizations in excess of the nominal 
value of the grant, A curious light on this struggle is thrown 
by the twelfth clause, which requires the Diwan to report 
specially on the conduct of Amins and Karoris employed in 
assigned tracts; presumably this means that there was a 
risk that the officials would “stand in” with the assigneo 
to the prejudice of the interests of the State, and consequently 
the Diwin was required to report them for promotion or 
punishment as they might deserve, ‘These provisions reflect 
‘the extension of the practice of making assignments which 
followed on the removal of Akbar’s restraining influence, 

Reactions —The Diwwin was specially required by clause 
11 of the earlier farmin to recover for the Treasury the illegal 
exactions of his subordinates and of the “ local authorities ”, 
‘The procedure recommended was to get hold of the rough 
accounts Kept in the villages, which would show the true 
payments ; the treasury accounts would show how much of 
these payments had reached the State; the balance was to 
be treated as. exactions, distributed over the various 
authorities, and fecovered from them ; but allowance was to 
be made for the recognized dues of the local authorities. 
‘The expedient of getting at the facts through the village 
accounts was not new, for it had been practised under Ala- 
dain Khalji (liot, History of India, iii, 188) ; for the present 
purpose, the importance of these regulations consists in the 
evidence they afford that the headmen were preying upon 
the peasants, 





‘Tue Exvecr on THe Peasant 

Passing over various regulations on matters of detailed 
procedure, we have now to'attempt an estimate of the effect 
of the changes on the peasants. 
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Compulsory Cultivation. —It is unecessary to emphasize the 
danger to agricultural production resulting from the system 
which has been described-above, under which peasants could 
be forced to extend their operations by officers whose 
reputation depended mainly on an immediate inorease in 
revenne, and it is sufficient to refer again to the passages cited 
from Bernier as indicating that production was in fact 
sulflering. 

Rise of Intermediaries. —The effect of changes in procedure 
was to reverse Akbar’s policy of direot, dealings with the 
peasants, and to interpose various intermediaries who were 
in a position either to intercept a portion of the State’s dues 
‘or to levy additional contributions from the original payers. 
Among these intermediaries were the headmen of sub- 
divisions and villages. We have just seen that they were 
suspected of making exactions from thepeasants ; and clause 6 
of the earlier farmin shows that they did not always make 
1 fair distribution (¥a/rig) of the revenue summarily assessed 
on the village or pargana as a unit, for the Diwin was ordered 
to watch for and correct unfair distribution in the course 
of his inspections. Some progress had thus been made towards 
the conversion of headmen into landholders, which was 
feature of the eighteenth century. The regular grant of 
assignments by Jahangir and his successors operated in the 
same way, for, as we have seen, the assignee hoped to extract 
more than the nominal yield of his grant ; and when changes 
of assignments were frequent, the effect on the peasants must 
have been serious. William Hawkins had personal experience 
of the system, being himself a grantee under Jahangir, and 
his verdict is well known: “A man camot continue half 
‘a year in his living, but it is taken from him and given unto 
another ; or else the king taketh it for himself (if it be rich 
ground, and likely to yield much), making exchange for a 
worse place; or as he is befriended of the Vizir. By this 
means he racketh the7poor, to get from them what he ean, 
who still thinketh every hour to be put out of his place.” 
(Purchas his Pilgrims, I, ii, 21.) 
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Aurangzeb’s farmins contain no reference to the practice 
of “farming” the revenue, or, in other words, of appointing 
officers puliita, but there is no doubt that it prevailed some- 
what widely in the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
there would be no obvious reason for alluding to it in 
regulations which applied to the alternative system. ‘The 
‘evidence of its prevalence is scattered widely through the 
English and Dutch correspondence, and its reproduction would 
be beyond the scope of this paper, but as an example of its 
nature I may refex to the fact that when the farm of Surat 
("the adjacent country, mint, and customhouse”) broke 
down in the year 1641, the introduction of direct 
administration was sch a novelty that both Dutch and 
English merchants considered an explanation of the new 
stem to he necessary (Dagh Register, 98-1~49 (Surat section), 
English Factories in India, 1642-6, p. 21). Between farmers, 
assignees, and headmen, therefore, a large proportion of the 











‘peasants were placed under masters other than the State, 
and the foundations of the modem samindari system were 
being laid. Tt is also possible that speculative leases were 


granted at this period, for clause 3 of the later farmin provides 
that derelict land might be given either for ijara or for 
cultivation (ba qasad jjara ya zara'ct) ; in later periods ‘fra 
‘denotes an intermediate speoulative tenure, the holder of 
which hoped to make money out of the cultivators to whom 
he gave possession, but Tam doubtful whether this rendering 
is applicable to the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
I have not found any contemporary passages which place 
‘the meaning of the word beyond dispute, 

The Standart of Assessment.—The most important diffgrenco 
disclosed by Aurangzeb’s farmins is the rise in the standard 
of assessment, Akbar aimed at taking the value of one-third 
of the gross produce ; the farmins show that under Aurangzeb 
‘the standard was one-half, which, it may be noted, represents 
very nearly the entire surplus of an ordinary holding. The 
new standard is referred to several times in the later farman. 
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In the fourth clause, one method authorized for assessing 
vacant fallow is “to lay on it the prescribed revenue of half 
the crop”. Again, in the case of unassessed land, the rule was 
to “fix such an amount that the ryots may not be ruined ; 
and for no reason exceed one-half, even though the land may 
be capable of yielding more.” In clause 14 the proportion of 
‘one-half is applied to gardens and orchards ; while clause 16, 
dealing with transfers of ordinary peasants’ land, lays down the 
limits of assessment as not more than one-half and not less 
than, one-third ; “if it bé less than one-third, increase it as 
you consider advisable”! ‘The ellect of these passages is 
‘that, while the one-third assessment may have survived 
in places, one-half was intended to be the working rule, We 
now that one-half was the actual rate throughout Gujarat 
before the year 1688, for Van Twist's Generale Beschrijvinge 
van Indion’ (frst printed in that year), cays that onehalt, 
‘or sometimes three-quarters, of the crop was taken for the 
king or the governors; and Van Twist adds that peasants 
often got no profit in xetwm for their labour, and that in 
consequence it was difficult to get the land cultivated, One 
conjectures that the rise in the standard was one of Sha 
jnhan’s measures for ‘improvement of agriculture and the col- 
lection of the revennes of the Stato ” ; 60 far as can find, the 
annalists did not record the change, buttherevenue statistics of 
the century indicate a moderate enhancement under Jahangir, 
fa very large enchancement under Shahjahan, and practically 
no change in the first ten yeurs of Aurangzeb’s reign.’ 

Rise of the Rental System—Akbar’s regulations give no hint 
of a rental system ; however the assessment was made, it 
represented a share of the season’s produce, and no claim was 
‘made on any land which did not bear a crop. ‘The earlier of 
Aurangzeb’s farmins is drafted on the same lines, but the 














1 Professor Sarkar inserts in the translation [if more than one-half 
Aocronse it}, but these words do not appear in his printed text. 
®T hope to publish figores tearing on thls point when the oot of 
printing renders publication possibl 
‘JRAS, JANUARY 1929. 3 
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latter contains sundry rulings as to the procedure to be 
adopted in regard to persons holding lands on cash-rents, 
the income from this source being described as Khanij-i 
‘muwazzaf, as distinguished from revenue obtained from a 
share of the produce (Zharéj-é mugdsima), From these rulings 
it appears that the holders (who, by the way, were called 
“landlords ”, arbab-i zamin), were liable to pay rent at a 
efinite rate on their holdings whether the land was cultivated 
or not (clause 2); that the tenure could not be created or 
changed to magasima without the peasants’ consent (clause 7) 
‘that it might be heritable (clause 11) ; and that some forms 
of transfer were recognized, though a mortgagee was to be 
treated as a trespasser (clauses 12, 13). ‘There is no suggestion 
that the rate of rent was invariable, and the tennro 
‘approximates closely to some of those which were found in the 
cighteonth century, and which still survive. 

T have traced no clue to the origin of this rental system. 
It may have existed in Akbar’s time, though it is quite 
inconsistent with his regulations, but if it had been common, 
it would probably have obtained some notice. ‘The number 
and detail of Aurangzeb’s rulings regarding it indicate that 
it had now become a matter of practical importance, and 
pending the discovery of more definite information, the con- 
jeoture may be hazarded that its importance, if not its 
existence, arose after the disappearance of Akbar’s regulation- 
system of assessment. Summary assessments prevailed 
probably because of their convenience to the officials and the 
leading peasants, and convenience would suffice to account 
for the further step to cash-tents ; seasonal pressure to get 
‘the land cultivated would no longer be required when the rent 
‘was payable in any case, and both parties might be expected 
to concur in a bargain which, for the time, would save 
trouble to both. However this may be, the fact remains that 
1 system of cash-rents was in existence at the beginning of 
Anrangzeb’s reign, though assessment on a share of produce 
‘was still the ordinary rule, 
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Conctusions 

‘The features of the revenue-administration on which 
Akbar laid stress had practically disappeared within sixty 
years after his death. Assessment was no longer made with 
‘the individual peasants, but with the headmen, and the 
amount of revenue wae no longer determined by measurement 
and precise valuation, but was the result of a kind of 
bargaining, in which the officials had the whip-hand, 

‘There are signs that the revenue-administration was 
becoming segregated, or, in other words, that the division 
between diwdni and niz4mat had made some progress within 
the same period. 

‘The standard of assessment had been raised from one-third J 
to one-half of the gross produce. 

The pressure on the peasants had been increased, both by 
the rise in the standard of assessment and by compulsion 
under threat of the whip to cultivate the largest possible area. 

‘This pressure was already producing an unfavourable reaction, 
and peasants were abandoning the land for other pursuits. 

‘The same ciroumstances may possibly explain the rise of 
‘ system of cash-rents paid on the area held, whother it was 
cultivated or not, 

‘The summary assessments, the lavish grant of assignments, 
the practice of farming the revenue, and possibly other causes 
combined to facilitate the appearance of intermediaries 
between the peasant and the State. 

‘The Mogul revenue-system in Aurangzeb's early years had, 
in fact, nearly reached the stage at which it passed under 
English control. Accounts of the systems prevailing in the 
eighteenth century (such as the Mysore Regulations, printed 

in Greville's British India Analysed), ean be understood with 

little difficulty by anyone who has mastered Aurangzeb's 
farmins, while they would be nearly unintelligible to readers 
familiar only with the din-i Adbari, 











Taxila Silver-scroll Inscription 
By HARIT KRISHNA DEB, M.A, 


JN Part IIL of last year’s JAS, (pp. 819-24), Mr. Rami 

Prasid Chanda has well summed up the controversy 
regarding Sir John Marshall's explanation of the word ayasa 
in the Taxila silver-scroll inscription recently discovered by 
that eminent archwologist. Mr. Chanda has, however, in his 
defence of Sir John, put forward arguments which, I submit, 
are far from convincing. I propose, therefore, to examine 
thom in the following note, 

(1) Professor Konow’s objection on the ground that there 
is no royal title attached to the supposed name of Aya or 
Azes stands, in my opinion, unrefuted. ‘That no argument 
can be derived from inscriptions dated according to the 
Gupta or the Saka era, specified as such, has been admitted 
by Mr. Chanda, who consequently invokes the aid of the 
phraseology employed in three epigraphs, making use of the 
Laksmanasena era, Apart from the circumstance that 
Laksmanasena flourished ten centuries after the Kushin king 
during whose rule the Taxila silver-scroll was inscribed, it 
will be observed that all the threo mediaeval records quoted 
as witnesses by Mr. Chanda contain the expression afita~ 
rajye, thus conveying, by implication, the idea that 
Lakgmanasend was a king. ‘There was no urgenoy, therefore, 
for an explicit reference to that king’s royal condition in these: 
epigraphs : omission of his royal title could not be caloulated. 
to mislead anybody. Mr. Chanda’s last two analogues 
can be ruled out with equal justification, Tt is te 
that Vikramaditya and ilivahana were designations 
believed by mediaeval inscription-writers to have been 
applicable to real rulers. But it must not be forgotten 
that those writers belonged to an epoch removed by 
several centuries from the record under review. It should 
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be remembered further that these two designations were mere 
epithets, not names, of kings; that Vikeama or Vikraméditya 
was believed to have been a title borne by the king who was 
thought to have founded the era 58 ».0.; that the epithet 
Salivahana had acquired as much of a dynastie significance as 
the epithets Gupta and Saka, so that the omission of the royal 
title (to quote Mr, Chanda himself) “ cannot be considered as 
serious an omission as the absence of such titlewith (before) the 
names of individual kings”. ya was doubtless the name of 
an individual king whose coins we possess, and is not known 
to have been, at any time, conceived of as a kingly epithet 
or a dynastic appellation like the terms Gupta, Saka, Vikceama, 
and Salivahana, 

(2) Sir John Marshall has compared the dating of the 
‘Paxil silver-soroll mentioning King Khusana with that of the 
Taxila copper-plate mentioning King Moga, and has pointed 
‘out that the position of the words maharayasa maharidtasa 
‘Mogusa in the latter record corresponds to the position of the 
word ayasa in the former inscription. ‘The comparison 
appeats, at first sight, to warrant the inference that ayasa, 
like Mogasa, is the genitive singular of @ king’s name, Our 
temptation to draw this inference grows very strong when 
‘wo recall the fact that a King Aya actually ruled in these 
regions at about the same period as that to which the puzzling 
insoription seems to belong. Yet deoper analysis, as already 
noted, warns us that there is nothing in the silver-scroll 
record showing this supposed Aya to have been a royal 
personage like Moga, Mr. Chanda, however, takes courage 
from a peculiarity of the phraseology of dating in the Taxila 
copper-plate. ‘Throughout the Saka-Pahlava-Kushin-Gupta 
petiod, “the usual way of dating,” contends Mr. Chanda, 
‘ig, first, the name of the king with royal titles, then the year 
of the unspecified era, then the month and the day,” the 
allowable exceptions being: (i) the Taxila copper-plate 
inseription containing the name of King Moga ; (ii) the Taxila 
silver-scroll inscription mentioning King Khusana as well as 
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{according to Mr. Chanda) King Aya or Azes; (ii) the Panjtar 
inscription alluding to King Gugana; (iv) the Mankuwae 
insoription, referring to King Kumiragupta. Mr, Chanda 
derives a lesson from these exceptions. Following Sir John 
Marshall, he draws our attention to the circumstance that the 
King’s name is placed not before but after the year-date in 
the Taxila copper-plate, This circumstance alone would not, 
of course, justify the inference that the date in the copper- 
plate belongs to an era established by King Moga. An exactly 
similar arrangement: is in fact met with in the Mankuwir 
inscription; and a nearly parallel phraseology is found 
‘employed in the Panjtar inscription. But Mr. Chanda thinks 
he can distingnish tho datings of these two records from 
the dating of the Taxila copper-plate, In the Panjtar 
inscription, as Mr. Chanda emphasizes, the word rajami 
(= Skt, rdjye) is introduced after the name of the reigning 
king in the genitive caso; and similarly, the word rijye 
is inserted after the king’s name in the Mankuwir inseription 
but the Taxila copperplate inscription is chamcterized 
bynno such insertion and consequently sippears to Mr, Chanda 
to call for special treatment. A point Mr. Chanda would 
make is that while the addition of the word rdjye (or a 
variant) is thought necessary when the date is expressed in 
exceptional phraseology, no such addition is ever made when 
the dating follows the usual method; the object being the sxme 
in both cases, namely, to indicate that the date in each case 
pertains to the reign of the king named, not to an era 
established by him, But is the assumed contrast well- 
founded? What about the inscriptions numbered 22, 33,51, 
69a in Professor Liiders’ List? In all these records the 
expression rdjyasariveatsare occurs after the king's name 
in the genitive case. ‘The same expression occurs in similar 
contexts in several Gupta epigeaphs. Fleet, in a footnote at 
pp. 38-9 of his Gixpla Inscriptions, finds fault, with the eom- 
pound and proposes the emendation rdjye savivatsare as 
yielding suitable sense. It is true that the compound is 
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faulty, and consequently out of place in purely Sanskrit, 
compositions. But we can hardly “ emend ” it, seeing that it 
occurs not in one but in soveral Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
Gupta period. On the other hand, we cannot deny that the 
expression is equivalent to rajye savivatsare. Wo are thus 
driven to conclude that the irregular compound rajya- 
sarhvatsare, really meaning rdjye savivatsare, attests the 
survival of an earlier custom, provalent in times which 
tolerated the so-called Mixed Dialect—a custom which con- 
servative India of the Gupta period did not care or dare to 
correct, At all events, we have, from the Kushin down to 
the Gupta period, a number of inscriptions where the dates 
occur in conjunction with the expression rjya-sarhwatsare 
(= rljye sariwatsare) which takes the place of the usual 
expression sarvatsare (or an abbreviation); and yet no 
scholar has claimed that those datings are linble to a 
distinctive interpretation. ‘The omission of the word rajye 
(or an equivalent) from the Taxila copper-plate has, there- 
fore, no such significance as Mr, Chanda seeks to see, In fact, 
the introduction of such a word would be tautologous where 
the king is given his royal title or titles. This tautology was 
avoided, naturally, in most cases, and that is why it appears 
0 rarely. 

Mr. Chanda would probably draw a distinction between 
cases where, as in the Taxila copper-plate, the king’s name 
is placed after the year-number but before the name of the 
month, and cases where, as in the Panjtar inscription, the 
kking’s name is introduced after a fuller recital of the date. 
But this distinction does not mean a difference. The 
month belongs to the year, and cannot be separated 
from the year, in idea, by the interposition of the kin 
name, In the Manikiila insoription, as read by Pro- 
fewor Konow, the name of Kanishka is inserted between 
the year and the month, whereas in the Zeda inscription the 
name of Kanishka is placed after an enumeration of the year, 
‘the month, the day, and even the naksatra. For further 
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and more precise analogy to the way of dating exhibited in 
the Taxila copper-plate we may appeal to documents 
discovered in Central Asia, ‘Two Kharostht records unearthed + 
in the Niya site for instance, are dated in exactly the 
same style as the ‘Taxila copper-plate inscription. ‘This 
is just what might be expected, since tradition testifies 
to an early emigration from ‘Taxila to Central Asia, In 
these two records, which may be regarded as belonging 
more to Taxila than to Central Asia, two different kings 
are named, but, judging from paleography, a common era 
seems to have been employed. Is Mr. Chanda prepared to 
assume that these two kings established two eras of their own ? 
Aro we not justified in assuming, rather, that the position of 
the king's name in connexion with dating was determined by 
4 custom preferred in the Taxila region, the custom having 
found its way into Central Asia along with emigrants from 
Taxila t 

Under the circumstances, no case, I venture to hold, has 
been made out that Moga founded an era, And any such 
claim, on the ground of analogy, in favour of Azes, remains 
unproved. 

Before concluding, however, I wish to observe that there 
is no reason why we should refuse to refer the date in the 
‘Taxila copper-plate to the same era as that employed in the 
silver-soroll found in the same locality, and that, in the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary, this era is the familiar Vikrama 
era of 58.2.0. The onus of proving that another era beginning 
about the same time is contemplated in either or both of these 
epigraphs lies on those who offer the surmise, and that onus 
is far from being discharged as yet. Scholars no longer enter- 
tain any doubt that the dates on coins of the Western 
Keatrapas of Cagtana’s line refer to the Saka era, although 
what has been strictly proved is that the starting-point of the 
era used is very near to the starting-point of the Saka era, 

1 Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol. i, ple. xeiv, fv j referred to by Konow, 
Bp. Ind, xv, pe 138, 
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s0 that we must, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
regard the two reckonings as identical. Sir John Marshall’s 
objection to the view that the year 72 pertaining to 
owisa (Liiders’ List, No. 59) should not be referred to 
an era different from that employed in the Taxila 
copperplate has been met by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in a 
paper on the date of Kanishka, published in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1917. Tf Professor Konow—and, along with him, 
Sir John Marshall and Mr. Chanda—be “forced to the con- 
clusion” that Sodsa’s inscription is dated in the Vikrama 
era, T fail to see why we should not likewise be constrained 
to admit that the dato in the Taxila copper-plate is referable 
to the same reckoning, even though such an admission involves 
the positing of a comparatively Inte date for Moga. I am, 
T may add, prepared to prove that, accepting the identity of 
‘Moga with Maues, the consequent scheme of chronology is 
not at variance with numismatio facts, 





Notes on the editions of the Arabic Poets ‘Abid 
ibn al-Abras, ‘Amir ibn at Tufail, and ‘Amr 
ibn Qami’a published by Sir Charles J. Lyall ' 


By F, KRENKOW- 


GINCE the publication of these three important collections 

of ancient Arabic poetry, I have had access to two 
valuable old works dealing with the older period of Arabic 
poetry, viz. the second volume of Thn Qutaiba’s Kitab al- 
Ma‘int (India Office, No, 1155) and the Mamisa of Hibat 
Allah Thn ash-Shayaxt (Paris: Arabe No. 6018), the latter in 
photographs belonging to Mr. Storey. 

As the picces quoted in these tivo works in some cases give 
the actiual reading of the lines where Sir Charles had to resort 
to conjecture, I thought it might be useful to give the variants 
and additions which follow, 

‘Abid No. 2, vv.25, 18, M, 16, 15, 17, 20,29. Hibat Allah, 
fol. 165-1a. 


v1, ei ts 





cars ery Bony) ee G cg! 
v.15, Sas Wag e bale Go ete | os Gkess 





Se 





vei. Uomo Bike Gal obs ale 
v.20, Usd Gab . Iie pas 
395 C58 KGa tals ts 


+ Gibb Memorial, vol, xxi, 1918, and Cambridge, 1919, 
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‘The vocalization is mine, as the MS. of Hibat Allah gives 
no vowels, or very rarely. 

‘Abid No. 7, vv. 1-7, 14, 19, 20, 25; cited Hibat Allah, 160, 
v8. 5 SG | 

‘Abid No. 11, vv. 24, 25, 26, 30, 16, 31, 33 =Hibat’ ‘Allah, 
Ma, 





v.16, 
v. 25, mi 
eye yet 
v. 26. Aral “pal 
v, 80. Jl Gaall DGal. 1 believe this is an error, 


v.81.” 153 Ua ole 
v. 83. use 3 


‘Abid No. 26, v. 16 = Thn Qutaiba, Ma‘ini 124a, the only. 
citation from this poem found so far outside the MS. of the 


Diwan ; it has erroneously (10153. 
‘Abtd,No. 28, wv. 7, 8. Hibat Allah, 1286. 


v8. Sig 6 
‘Abid. Additional verses not found in Diwan; they may 
belong to Poem No. 21 or 28. Hibat Allah, 1050. 4 


eierl ree a5 \ehy Rue 
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(1) As if her saliva after a siesta were mixed with dark- 
coloured flowing wine, which is kept in the wine-booth, 

(2) or with sparkling wine, whose scent is like musk, 
‘or even with the juices of pomegranates and apples. 


‘Amir No, 1, vv. 1-8 = Hibat Allah, 3b. 





wil 3 joc bisliie 64. esc 5) 
ve Hose 


‘Amir No. 2, v. 6a, 8b, 11, 10; addit, verse 21; adit. 
verse 28; cited Hibat Allah, 4a, 


v. 8 (ig 





v.10, 


Add. verso, 


Cis Mitel Ans 1a 5 SDS Chey. alS5 
vat Yalbteld oF sal ileal 


in Diwan, 
Add, verse. 


CI Bee spell oa wad ae 


Thin vere was probably omitted on account of the 





1550. Fills gap 





grammatical difficulty, ¢ being followed by the indicative, 


¥. 98, (be fn" \sb5.. Wills gap in Divin. 


vy. 10a, ee the tribe of Qudi‘a did we attack at night, 
then were they afterwards only death-owls. 

¥. 2la. We killed—and no one was sad over it—Abu 
‘Amt and Hassin, the lord. 
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‘Amir No. 11, vv. 1-6, 9, 10, 7, 8, 11 = Hibat Allah, 85. 


ne SON, oe 





‘Amir No, 29, vv.7, 8,10, 8, 4; cited Hibat Allah, 3a, without 
variants, 
‘Amir. Additional poem Hibat Alléh, 8a, 


is lal fl ex le 
Cab ath Ska oO J Gay FO 5 





re oe oe ewe 


LS mbes Vos Ss is Uh 


Cita th 155 sls Ghor Les acted 6 It Cy sts 
Cg Gal # pees. Digg estetu i) eates 
1) We held out at al Mushaqgar nobly, you saw the 
cavaliers doubled over through the lance-thrusts. 
(2) With horses on which Abgari jinns seemed to ride, 
and young men trained for warfare, no dwarf among them. 
(8) They shouted, saying: “People of ‘Amir attack 
Tamim!” ‘Then their auguries showed them an evil augury. 
(4) We pressed upon them, and when their cavalry gave 
way in flight, we presented them with hard lances to great 
harm. 
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“Amr ibn Qu 
reads pel J 5. ky , Which is a better reading than ahi. 


‘The commentary is as follows :—- 
Ca Melliad ¢ ce Sols ld 


Jesh abs 323 eA Chang to 


~Ibn Qutaiba Ma‘ini, 2296, 





Xv. 15 











othe 431 de 

‘Amr ibn QamYa, 2, vv, 16, 17 = Ibn Qutaiba Maint, 
28a. 

ee meee 

wa, 4 So GD ear oe i 


Commentary. 
Pad din Vince Oy ee 
pac pub th, ntl ci WAS era's 
Oe Syl as i SS ol gor Ly Ghas ag 


Euan sells lew, 
fa, 2, v. 2-1. Qutaiba Ma‘ini, 207), 





‘Ame ibn Qe 
G3 3... AS. the commentary is similar to hh. 


Amr ibn Qami'a, 2, vv. 22,19 = T. Qutaiba Ma‘ant, 1495- 
150. Commentary. 


Ger bess Lilet Jy Seale vy 
call Os se 9 SFY Gl ghay GEL ot 





MALI Eb spall ola cl og ,2UbIE a8 


adie 35 Lal clue sare sea 
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‘Amr b. Qamv’a, 11, v. 1,2, and additional verse = Hibat 
Allah, fol. 956, copied by the author from the book Taif al- 
Khayal of al Murtadé, who stated that ‘Amr was the first 
poet to speak of the vision of his beloved. 


42 bel SUNG A 


vee Voi esis OG La 


The MS. has simply how Jl sand Juow f. 

Thn Quéaiba has in fol. 419 two verses by a poet also named 
‘Amr, the son of Qami’a, who, however, was of the tribe of 
‘Abd al Qais, describing a mountain-goat, Verses belonging 
to this poem are cited in the Khizainat al Adab, and probably 
the verse printed as No, 9 of the Appendix to the Diwwin is 
part of the same piece, 


ei J, los on BS ox 2% Jb 
POE ETE mE cat ers tir 
exe oFes6 Ce 3! yb 
e ma bee To 
perpen) co eb als 
= on ey ee 
aS o> Oe /5 iLL 
PAA Ng brome, 
ST SES aie ie Ga 
(1) If anything could escape death, then would the 
mountain ‘Amiya guard the paths of the ibex with wide 
cloven-hoof and white foot-joints. 
(2) Who raises his eyes and has become white with age, 


till he resembles a tawny gelded horse from whose back 
the saddle has slipped. 





Pictographic Reconnaissances. Part IV 
Br L. C. HOPKINS, 


T|VHATT “Hast is Host and West is West, and never the 

‘twain shall meet", Rudyard Kipling has impressed on 
us, and the dictum is widely accepted as an article of pop 
faith. But as an axiom it is not be to pressed without certain 
qualifications, 

Beyond doubt there prevail certain antipathies, 
dissympathies, and as it were static estrangements of 
populations, deeply rooted in racial sub-consciousness, 
but capable of becoming profoundly dynamic under 
appropriate stimulation and appeal. 

Novertheless, in the planes of religion, of art, and of 
philosophy, we know that the Bast and West have more than 
once “ met ”, flowed together for a time, the one tingeing the 
current of the other with » hue outlasting the duration of 
accidental contact, then parting once more and going their 
separate ways. 

Such an infuence, reciprocal but small as yet, is now at 
work in the quest of historical knowledge, whether pursued. 
in the Far Rast or in Burope and America, And the studies 
‘of character which follow are, in fact, illustrations of the 
co-operation of Orient and Oceident in one small division of 
‘a difficult branch of inguiry. It might indeed be plausibly 
maintained that the investigation of their own ancient 
writing could well be left entirely in the capable hands of 
Chinese scholarship, since no Occidental lives or has ever 
lived who can have at his call the immense learning and 
prodigious memory of the foremost Chinese scholars. This 
is perfectly true, and must always remain so. But, on the 
other hand, the Far Bastern literati, always excepting those 
‘of Japan, labour under one serious disability. ‘They have no 
real acquaintance with the leaming of the Westem world. 

sas, sanvany 1922, 4 
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‘The use of the comparative method is as unfamiliar to them 
as are the ascertained stages of the tardy growth of human 
culture, 

Here, then, is a possible contribution that even a very 
modest appreciation of the outlines of scientific and historical 
advance will qualify an Occidental student to make, for 
instance, to the present state of Chinese palwography. And 
in this belief the notes that follow are submitted as examples 
of the co-operative efforts of East and West. 

Chih #t, to seizo, grasp, to take into custody, arrest. 

‘The last is the explanation of the Slivo Wen, 3h TR A ah, 
“to arrest culprit.” Owing to Mr. Wang Hsiang’s happy 
inspiration, which has succeeded where Lo Chén-yit failed, 
this character has been equated with its archaic original, and 
its graphic significance made fully clear by the former, 
supplemented in one detail by myself, which Wang may have 
understood, but has not explicitly specified. 

Significance of the archaio forms.—A. crouching or kneeling 
human figure, with extended arms secured by handoufis, 
Working this out in detail, wo find that the right-hand element 
of tho Lesser Seal and modern forms, Figs. 84 and # 
respectively, have been so distorted that the aim of the 
primitive artist is not recognizable. ‘The left-hand element is 
the Shuo Wen's 396th Radical nieh, though from what the 
text adds there soems to have been another reading which 
pethaps was chi, though this cannot be positively stated. 
‘The explanation of this word nieh (or chif) is, according to the 
same work, Jf 21 WE A a, “that with which men are 
terrorized.” This does not carry us far enough, for many 
things, such as whips, knives, and other instruments of 
torment, can be used to terrorize or overawe men. But the 
archaic forms of $k chih show that nigh was something 
fastened on or over the hands, and my belief is that this was 
meant to depict a handouff. ‘This is actually figured as’an 
independent character by Wang Hsiang in his section 10, p. 48, 
as $, but without a reference, and is probably inferred from 
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‘AISSANOES BL 


the compounds. It appears to represent central lozenge- 
shaped opening, divided into two halves, one probably for 
each hand, the onter ends secured by fastenings of 
undetermined nature. 

The above being the analysis of the composition of the 
character, it seems clear that the sense chosen by its designer 
for illustration was that of the securing of an arrested culprit 
or prisoner, and I may say that the archaic forms of the later 
Hy, » prison, exhibit #f chih in full, and not #, inside ( 
‘wei, and are therefore more fully significant than the present 
character, 

‘The discovery accordingly is to be credited to Mr. Wang 
Hsiang, for, though years before I had seen his book, # chih 
hhad suggested itself to me, as my notebook shows, it was only 
as ono of several possibilities, and there I had to leave it. 

Lo Chén-yii, however, did not get as far aa that. He 
{includes the archaic form among several pages of signs, of 
which the constructive significance was, as he supposed, clear, 
but which he could not equate with any modern characters. 
‘Thus he adds here the note fe A HE WF HE, “ depicts a 
man shooting from a cross-bow.” 

Figs. 1 to 8a. 

The oldest Bronze examples, e.g. Fig. 8, are typologically 
considerably later than those from the Honan relies. 


Shang f, to ascend, upper, above. 

Significance of the archaic forms. —Uneertain, even the most 
ancient forms are rather symbols than pictograms, Figs. 9 
to 14. 

Before introducing Lo Chén-yi’s excellent note on f shang 
and F Asia, which are inserted on p. 24 of his Investigations, 
in their modern shapés as contiguous entries, T-have a small | 
bone to pick with him regarding the misleading manner in 
which he has printed the two examples adduced. Figures 15 
and 16 are reproduced under “F sia, the second of the two 


& Yin Hai Shu Chi a0 Shik, p. 08. 
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contiguous entries, the column under J: shang being purposely 
left blank, ‘This arrangement is for the purpose of illustrating 
for the reader the fact that each of the two groups is really 
too characters, and not, as it seems, a single one. But when 
the reader has grasped this he naturally, trusting to Lo’s 
sequence of | shang and "F haia in that order, must suppose 
‘that tho upper two lines in each group are L: shang, and the 
lower two "F fia, But the reverse is the fact, and whenever 
these four-lined groups occur they are always to be read 
hisia shang, not shang heia, curious as this order may seem, 
‘And Lo Chén-yii knows this isso, for in a later part of the book, 
P. 97, he transcribes into mole Chinese a sentence con- 
taining the group shown in Fig. 16,"F £ ih 3 fisia shang 
Ju jo, “below and above not favourable,” a formula often 
found on the Bones, apparently referring to the technique 
of the diviners, and descriptive of the responsive cracks upon 
the surface, 

This being premised, we come to Lo’s note, already 
mentioned. He writes :-— 

“In the oracular sentences two characters when forming 
4 special combination (= %% 3 JN) Af) coalesce 
graphically (¢ % 2%), as they do on ancient Bronzes. 

“Mr, Tuan (Tuan Yii-ts'ai] in his notes to the Shuo Wen 
has corrected the [Shuo Wen’s] ku wén forms |. shang and T 
Isia to = and =. ‘This distinguished author had never 
Aevoted much labour to the inscriptions on ancient Bronzes, 
and that he should have had the penetration to hit upon the 
true antique shapes shows a degree of acumen to be admired 
in the highest measure.” 

‘This graphic coalescence to which Lo draws attention is 
peculiar to the oldest Chinese writing. I have given other 
examples of it elsewhere, At first it is a snare to the student, 
and, as an instance, for some years I supposed these com- 
binations of F Asia and shang to be vatiants of the archaic 
scription of (Y ssi, four, viz, four parallel horizontal lines. 

{may mention here that a recent Chinese scholar, Mr. Wang 
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Hsiang, 3 HE, has collected a large number of these 
coalescing characters from the Honan relic, filling a section 
of seven pages of his work. 


Hsia F, to descend, lower, below. 

Significance of the archaie forms.—Uncertain, see mder 
L shang. 

Figs. 17 to 19, 

Tiiao $f (for which the augmented form {ff is “now used), 
to set on fire ; lighted torches or faggots ; and, specially, 
to sacrifice a victim over huming faggots, 

‘The idontifiention of the archaic forms of this character, 
the range of whose variation is very considerable, is interesting 
and valuable; the more so as the Lesser Seal and modern 
forms appear to descend from some other type. ‘The discovery 
‘of the equation is due to Lo Chén-yii, and is accepted and, 
confirmed by his fellow-investigators Wang Kuo-wei 3 fl # 
and later by Wang Hsiang Es. 

‘Tho explanation of the Shuo Wen is se $F ab, and 
whether with Wang Yiin we read this with a stop after the 
first character, or with Tuan Yii-ts’ai omit the stop, it makes 
little difference to the general sense, which means “ to offer 
worship to Heaven with the rite of burning wood”. To goes 
on to point out that the archaic forms found on the Honan 
relics, which are very frequent, are composed of AS mu, 
wood, over AK hiua, fire, while the dots at the sides represent 
flames leaping upward, RK @& £ MB 2 jk. Lo 
expressly denies the strange analysis of the Shuo Wen, from 
‘fire and an alleged “ ancient form” of Wit shén, reverence, not 
however to be found in the Shuo Wen's entry under that. 
character. 

The Signifieance of the archaic forms is, then, wood-having 
fire beneath it and throwing out flames or sparks. Sometimes 
the fire beneath is omitted, as in the commonest variant, 
wood with two lateral dots. Sometimes the flames are 
placed symmetrically in the angles formed by the branches 
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with the trunk. In other instances wood is written 

horizontally and six dots added, thus strongly but fallaciously 

suggesting a star. Again, some examples exactly mimic 
the modem character 2 mi, rice. Finally, here and there, 
the character is contracted to the old form of 7 mu, wood, 

Lo mentions a single example, which I have not otherwise 
seen, from an ancient Bronze, almost identical with Fig. 22. 

‘The inscriptions on the Honan relics make it quite certain 
that the sacrifice Jmown by the term tiao was not confined, 
as the Shuo Wen implies, to the address of Heaven, bub 
was habitually offered to ancestral or other apotheosized 
personages, 

Figs. 20 to 28. 

Chi Bi, to raise. An obsolete character, omitted as Chalmers 
points out in Kanghsi, but cited by the Shuo Wen from 
the Zso Chuan (twelfth year of Duke Hstian)» in this 
form, and with this meaning. But the present text of 
the Tso Chuan reads § chi, which ‘Tu Yii glosses by 
‘% chiao, to teach, or show how. 

Significance of the archaic forms. 

‘and holding up a basket (now {fj t22). 

Figs. 29 to 34. 

‘Tho Figure, No. 29, from the Yin Heit. Shu On'i Tai Wen 
Pien, or Chapler of Characters from the Shang tumulue 
awaiting investigation, has a note by Lo Ohén-yii that this 
character probably depicts some kind of basket (i Off 
Wuang fei), but this has not led to his identifying the whole 
character with chi, nor does he equate the basket repre~ 
sented with {ff teit. 

T may add that if anyone wants to be exasperated almost 
to madness he should try to find this character chi, to raise, 
‘and one exceedingly like it, $# pi, to furnish, in Kanghsi 
‘The former is not in the dictionary at all, and the latter, which 
really consisted of {ff teit, over JL, chi, a stand, is placed under 
the Radical fi] Pien, fields. . 

+ See Legge, Chinese Claasice, vl. v, pt. 5, pp. S14 text), 220 (English. 


‘The two hands raised 
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I 5, strange, rare, different, 

The explanation of the structure and significance of this 
character being entirely new and unsuspected by Chinese 
scholars hitherto, should be read after reference to the treat 
ment of the characters {ff tsi, basketry, and fH cli, to raise 
in the hands, in order fully to appreciate the argument. 

Significance of the archaic forms.—A frontal and linear 
representation of a man with arms raised and holding on his 
head a basket. ‘This design is intended, as Thelieve, to suggest. 
rare or precious products brought in baskets to the Chinese 
Court as dues or “tribute” from the various regions, as 
described in the J FH Yu Kung, or Pribute of Yi, where 
such baskets are called ff fei. 

It will be noted that the extant examples omit the head, 
an omission often found in representations of the human 
figure, but. especially perhaps here in order to emphasize 
the basket, which is the dominating feature of the character. 

If this explanation should be thought far-fetched, I would 
point out that unless the character designer had adopted the 
plan of borrowing some homophonous sign he would be hard 
put to it to construct a purely ideographie figure more vivid 
than this to illustrate the sense of rare, strange. And I would 
farther call attention to the fact that this interpretation of 
HE i, does also and satisfactorily explain the formation of 
the character #Q ‘ai, to carry on the head, otherwise 
inexplicable, 

Figs. 86 to 42. 

‘The first three of these figures are from the Honan rdics, 
‘and are treated by Lo Chén-yii as unknown forms, Nos, 198 
and 199 in his Yin Heit Shu Ch'i Tai Wen Pien fie sk ie 
8 # 1 Hi. p. 1, but are also ranged correctly under 
JR G, on p. 57 of his Vin Heit Sha OW'i Woo Shih, which is 
inconsistent. ‘The remaining figures are from ancient Bronzes, 
and their general resemblance is obvious. 

If we examine the Shuo Wen's Lesser Seal example we shall 
find on closer inspection an indirect confirmation of the view 
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propounded above, ‘This Lesser Seal is &, and when analysed 
is seen to differ in an important detail from the construction 
of the modem character § i, For the latter is made up of 
Tien, fields, over Jt kung, all, also to offer. ‘The lower part 
therefore in the Lesser Seal phase of Jf i should seemingly 
bo $k, which is the Lesser Seal of Jt hung. But it is not. Tt 
consists of YX (= J} Lung in modern writing) over what 
seems to be J] chi (7% in modern writing, found only in 
composition). But a very slight modification (qy instead 
ot 7X) would tum the chi unto the Shuo Wen's so-called 
chow wén form of ta, great (the Shuo Wen's 402nd Radical). 
And if we combine the archaic sign &4 (Jf kung) with the ° 
archaic A) ( fa), and draw the two arms of the latter as s0 
to extend horizontally instead of downwards we shall have 
done little violence to the Lesser Seal scription, while at the 
same time reconciling this restored outline with the archaic 
type shown in the foregoing figures. 

Tt will thus be seen to what extent, and why, I differ from 
Lo Chén-yi’s less definite view of this charactor. After 
quoting the Siuo Wen's explanation Lo continues : “The 
form on ancient Bronzes is always Fig. 42, and depiots a man 
with arms raised and protecting himself (4 3 WK til é pi. 
Ibis always borrowed to write JQ 4, to shelter.” 

‘The uppor part of the Bone forms, he adds, is again different 
from that of the Bronze examples, 

‘Tai, to carry on the head; met. to support: from below. 

Significance of the archaio forms.—No example can be found. 
of date earlier than the Shiuo Wen’s Lesser Seal, Fig. 43, ‘This 
is a Phonetio Compound of *Y tsai as the Phonetic, with $4 
as the ideogeaphio element. ‘The sound tsai is given in Kanghsi 
‘as an occasional one in certain contexts, and we may fairly 
conclude that it was the normal pronunciation at the date this 
character was designed. 

‘The fitness of the ideographic value of $f, its artistic 
design, that is, a man bearing something on his head, without 
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teference to the sound and sense of the word (i, rare), to which 
it had been attached, is obvious. 


P'% (G, mate; to match ; one of a pair or team, especially 

used of horses, 

Significance of the archaic forms. —Hitherto obscure, but it 
is now submitted that the example drawn from the invaluable 
Bronze known as the Mao Kung Ting, or Caldron of the Duke 
of Mao, Big. 44, goes far to prove the original character to 
have been a profile of a horse's head with the eye emphasized, 
and the front and jawbone shown, ‘The ears are omitted. 
A very slight negligence in drawing has suiiced to render the 
original design unrecognizable in all the other forrhs. 

Figs. 44 to 49. 

‘Modem Chinese scholars have been impressed by a curious 
ryet nntural feature in the most ancient texts of their language, 
which consists, in the case of certain words between which 
the linison is very close, in writing apparently as a single 
group what are really two separate characters. This they call 
fH ho wén, “ sign-welding,” or € Mf ko shu, graphic 
coalescence.” One living scholar, a Mr, Hua Shih-fu it % If, 
in a Iandatory postface to a recent work on the Honan Bone 
characters by Mr. Wang Hsiang, 3 3, is moved by several 
instances of this phenomenon to exclaim, asa spiritual avatar, 
one might believe, of the late Tertien de Lacouperie: “ Hence 
we may be sure that the modem character jr. chiang [or 
Yangtse Kiang] ought to be pronounced kung shui, “TK, 
and the ji, ho [or Yellow River] should be Xo shui, wh 2K, 
and not as in the traditional pronunciations of the 
present day.” 

Retuming from this venture into the blue waters of 
speculative analysis, to the word p'i Df, we should note what 
‘Wu Ta-ch’éng, a very sound scholar in Chinese paleography, 
has written under the example cited from the Mao Kung 
‘Ting, where, as he states, the words are [%} (M gd, ma ssit pi, 
“of horses four head” [a team of four), are written as in 
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Fig. 50. And he expands this under another example, 
ths: LE- CML km Seog we x 
Bex S & KX = Eh, “With horses, one 
head is written fas the 7th character above), adding above 
this three strokes, we get four head. ‘The two characters 
TE exit pi are usually made to coalesce, and do not 
represent the words = E san p'i, three head.” 

Although this economy, which makes use of the upper 
line of the figure PE p'i to form the lowest of the four 
horizontal lines of the old character == asit, four, is frequent, 
it is not by any means the invariable rule on the Bronzes. 
‘The character [E p'i has not yet been recognized on the 
Honan relics. 








Chung 1s, middle. 

‘This character, which appears so simple in its symbolical 
Aesign, and to be susceptible of s0 obvious an-explanation, 
is really neither simple in its oldest form, nor can it be in 
that form accounted for without a certain subtlety of analysis. 
Assuming that it implies an earlier cirele divided by a vertical 
line into two equal halves, we should naturally regard such 
‘a sphere pierced through the centro as a very appropria 
symbol for a word meaning centre or middle, And yet as we 
hall immediately see this view will not respond to: the 
historical facts. 

Neither the Lesser Seal character 2 nor the Shuo Wen's 
alleged Iu wén and chow wén forms, nor the text itself are 
beyond doubt, while the latter is far from satisfying a critical 
sorutiny. It explains chung by the word huo fu, harmony, 
which seems so pointless that Tuan Yli-ts'ai in his edition 
emends it to py nei or na, within, or to insert, which is an 
improvement, but an arbitrary one. When'we tum to the 
Shuo Wen’s analysis of the character we find #1 | L “Fil, 
“composed with [1 wei, to surround, and kun, a vertical 
line; above and below in communication.” We need waste 
xno time over this, for it throws no light upon anything. Finally, 
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the Siuo Wen gives Fig, 51 as the chow wén form, and Fig. 52 
as the ku wén, or ancient soription. 

After citing five examples of the archaio type of ++ clung 
from the Honan Bones, Lo Chén-yii proceeds (p. 24) to make 
the following remarks on the Shuo Wen’s text -— 

“‘The ancient Bronzes and the oracular sentences write 
& and ¢p, with the pennon sometimes on the left, sometimes 
on the right. ‘The pennon flies according to the wind, either 
to the left or the right. ‘There is no such form as ch, for the 
pennon cannot at the same time fly first to the leftand then 
to the right. Further, in sontences wherever the character 
has the sense of ft JE chung chéng, in a right line, upright 
(physically or figuratively), it is written 43, composed with 
f and [S. Whenever the character is used as in the phrase 
ffi ft 7 chung, eldest and second sons, it is written rf, 
without the addition of the pennon. ‘The element rf, forming 
part [of the early scription] of sh shih, secretary, is written SP. 
‘These three characters are quite distinct and not confused 
one with the other. ‘The form (, which, in Hati’s work, is 
part of the character es in the phrase *} JE chung obéng, 
upright, is probably an error due to copyists.”” 

‘Agreeing though I do with almost every word in the above 
statement, wo must still remark that Lo leaves us in the dark 
as to his own interpretation of the pictorial aim of the 
character, except that we see that he describes the wavy lines 
as streamers or pennons #¥ yu, and therefore we must 
infor that the vertical line from which these float must in his 
view be a flagstaff, but he is silent as to the variously shaped 
circle, oval, oblong, or square, pieroed by this median lino, 

Possibly an enclosed space or town was intended, as often 
elsewhere, by this circumference, and if so the designer may 
have meant to represent two flagstaffs, one on the upper, and 
‘one, reversed, on the lower boundary of the enclosure, though 
in such case the relation between this design and the idea 
of centrality is not too obvious. 
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However, in this uncertainty as to the depictive intention 
of the original constructors of the character I venture to 
propose a perfectly novel solution of the Significance of the 
archaic forms. Tt is based not on the idea of centrality, but 
‘on that of uprightness, extension in a right line, inherent 
in the Chinese word chéng JE, one of the meanings given in 
Kanghsi to *# clung, and equally the sense of the binomial 
‘expression chung chéng tH IE, cited above. 

Starting, then, from this idea of “ uprightness ”, I suppose 
the archaic forms to represent a flagstaff, viewed as a standard 
and illustration, both literally and metaphorically, of 
uprightness, with the addition of streamers above and below 
the [1 symbol, which 1 imagine was once the outline of the 
characteristic wooden tou tstt =} >, or “ bushel”, through 
which a Chinese flagstaff passes, and familiar to every resident 
or visitor. Such a figure would have been in primitive times 


moro or les asin CBE or C- the artist in such cases ignoring 
‘as usual the actual interruption of the vertical line by the 
surrounding trapezoid or “ bushel”, Figs, 58 to 63, 

We must not overlook: the fact that already in Shang times 
‘a graphic distinction was made between the normal senses of 
+1 chung, and the special sense of second in order of birth, 
now indicated by (ft chung. ‘This is well shown in the titles 
of Chung Ting and Chung Tsung (two early Sovereigns of 
the Royal line, the latter commonly styled T’ai Mou), where 
the symbol for chung always lacks the streamers. We cannot 
on the evidence, tell which of these scriptions is the earlier. 

I would also call attention to Fig. 60, where the alleged 
ku wén and chow wén versions of the Shuo Wen are, 
to some extent, confirmed by the mouth-like change of the 
‘more usual [1 element. 

But chung has a further sense, atill retained in the modern 
speech aud literature with a corresponding change of tone, 
viz. that which in English is often expressed by “stroke”, 
as, for instance, in “ sunstroke ”, and in French by “ coup”. 
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‘Thus, the Chinese say + 4g chung shu for sunstroke, and 
HG chung han, a chill, literally “ cold stroke”, while «f+ 
chung féng, “ windstroke,” is a paralytic stroke, and other 
such phrases exist, such as qt ft chung 4, “fancy struck,” 
to admire or desire. 

‘This usage, I believe, is also found on the Honan relies, 
as witness the occasional occurrence of |s oft pu chung, 
Which in the original is written with the pennon variant of 
clung. T regard it as referring to a stroke or attack of violent 
illness, such as would be certain to form the subject of inquiry 
by divination, 

‘The Chow Li of the succeeding Dynasty (Book 24, ch. 7) 
enumerates the eight subjects of divination, the last of which 
was 4 ch’ou, wrongly rendered by Birt as ‘ 6pidémies”, 
whereas the commentators and the dictionaries prove that it 
means “recovery” or “cure”. Such may have been the 
more euphemistio term under the Chou Empire for the same 
evil thing as the blunt candour of the Shang age indicated by 
“attack” or “stroke”. But it may have been an attack 
of illness personal to the Royal inquirer, and not a popular 
epidemic, 





Kung 9% or 36, to offer or furnish to a superior. 


Lo Chén-yii transeribes the archaio examples by the 
second form, but strictly these correspond rather to the first. 
They are, of course, slightly varying scriptions of the same 
word. 

Significance of the archaic forms—Doubtful. ‘The inter- 
pretation I now suggest is novel. 

‘The Siuo Wen’s view of these two characters, which are 
not explained by the same synonym, nor given the same 
meaning, by the author, Hei, is that they are composed of ft 
hung, to present with both hands, in one ease, 3 hung (same 
sense), in the other, with i lung, dragon, in both as the 
Phonetic (sic). ‘This seems a topsy-turvy and senseless 
explanation, For as both Jf and Jt are pronounced hung, 
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neither required any phonetic at al, still less « phonetic that, 
besides being needless, was also imperfect, and liable to mislead 
the student into reading the compound thus formed as Jung. 
In place of this unsatisfactory account, I propose the 
solution that the characters are Suggestive Compounds, i.e. 
ideographio, and represent the two hands holding up, not a 
living dragon (which would be absurd even in Chinese eyes), 
ut something in the shape, or with the decoration of a dragon, 
This object might well be a ff BE lung pi or Dragon Disk, 
‘a term which occurs on the Honan relics, and must have 
indicated a symbol or token of high potency and distinction. 
Figs, 64 to 74. 


Kung 2, public, just, fair; a title of nobility usually trans- 
lated “duke”; male, 

Significance of the archaio forms.—'The malo organ, the glans 
penis being emphasized. ‘That. sense of the word kung has 
been selected by the primitive artist which was most easy 
to represent to the eye, namely “male”, 

‘There is no warrant. for this explanation of the character 
in any Chinose author, but I have myself no doubt of its 
correctness. As will be seen it accounts for one type of the 
‘most archaie forms which the received explanation fails to do. 
But, apart from this, the Shuo Wen'e analysis smells too 
strongly of the moralistic lamp. ‘The author of that work 
follows up the Lesser Seal form p\ with a note thus 
conceived: AH HA ML AR WD FE 
fl # 4 & AB, that is, “Pair division. Composed with 
AA pa, eight, andy, ssit, private; A pa, is, as it were, # 
pei, to tur the back on. Han Fei has written ‘To turn the 
back on sett, private, is to be kung, public or fair’, ” 

‘There may, of course, be some to whom this Ind of solemn 
word-juggling appeals, but I confess I am not of them, though 
Chalmers, Wieger, and even Chalfant accept it without demur. 
Lo Chén-yii, who cites only one example, No. 81, merely 
remarks that this and those from ancient Bronzes all consist 
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of AA pa, and the sign [], so that he, too, seems to concur 
with the traditional symbolism. 
Figs. 75 to 82. 


Helin 4, a decade of days, a oycle of ten days, 

‘The identification of the archaio forms given below with 
the modem character fy fain is due to the acumen of 
Mr. Wang Kuo-wei 3£ (| #t, and is perhaps one of the most 
brilliant solutions in this study, yet attained, I propose to 
translate Wang's account of the discovery, which will be 
found on p. 49 of his Yin Hs Wen Tei, AY gt K °F, in 
No. 20 of the I Shu L'ung Pien Review. 

“fg hiin,” says Wang, “is written in the forms ~ and 
& in the oracular sentences. Now I find on the tHE We 
Shih I Tui Bronze the words ‘Of metal ten #3 chin’ (1 
chiin =~ 30 catties}, and on the cover of another Bronze 
{cited by name}, the same words (for the two forms of chiin 
here written see plate, Figs. 80 and 90. Tadd from my own 
collection the variant, Fig. 91, on H. 173]. 

“On reference to the character 4 chim in the Shuo Wen,” 
continues Wang, ‘we note as the ku tén there given, the 
form 42. ‘Thus the Figures 89 and 90 are the character $2, 
and “£) is dsiin, ‘The oracular sentences, again, contain the 
expression & 2 = Ul Asin chih esh ih [two days of the 
aecade, or, perhaps, the second day of the decade}, which may 
also be adduced in support.” 

“T have,” Wang goes on to say, “gone through all the 
passages in the oracular sentences containing the phrase 
Si fy Gs [BI chéng Astin wu (?), ‘the response is, nothing 
‘untoward during the decade,’ and in every case the divination 
was made on a kuei day, 3 f [that is, on a day beginning 
with the eycle character Auei, which would be the last day 
of each decade of days, there being six such iuei dates in the 
Oycle of Sixty]. Under the Yin dynasty they appear tohave 
(Rai) counted from Mf chia to $8 Iuei as a decade, and on 
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the ast day of ne deed to have divine at to the good or 
bad fortune of the next.”” 

Quoting three characters from the particular Bone text on 
which he is commenting, Wang continues: “ fq tj [E] 
Isiin wu (2) resembles the expression in the Book of Changes 
fa ¢ % Astin wu chiv, nothing untoward in the decade. 
‘Tho sun from Bi chia [the first of the denary cycle] to 3 huet 
[the last] makes one revolution, H A 3 3 iti — (M2 
hence the meaning of fj lsiin by extension becomes a 
revolution, a cycle 4 pien. ‘The Lrh Ya defines the word 
“8 hsitan by the term fy 4f heitn pien, to complete a circle, 

“The Shuo Wen’s [343rd] Radical 7, explained as ¥ hu, 
to wrap round, is, in fact, this character (viz. 2], but later 
_ages, not recognizing this, read it as 1 pao, to enfold, quite 
ignorant of the fact that “J is the primitive scription of 
fy hsitn? ‘ 

“The character “f] chiin, composed with It ch’, chitriot, 
and J [fsiin as explained above) is also a suggestive com- 
pound, and at the same time a phonetic compound, $f it 
BOE ew.” 

‘This last sontence of Wang Kuo-wei illustrates one of the 
dlassifieatory refinements of modern Chinese scholarship. 
‘Thus $] chin, now usually written aff, an army, an encamp- 
ment, can equally well be viewed as suggestive compound, 
‘an ideographic binomial made up of the elements chariot 
and “J defensive circle, suggesting @ military force within a 
zareba of its own war-chariots, or it can be considered as 
consisting of chariots as the determinative, with “J hein 
(in certain contexts read chiin) as the phonetic, But we, 
nous autres, need not trouble ourselves too much over this 
terminological exactitude of classification. 

‘Wang Kuo-wei, the discoverer of the identity of this hitherto 











+ 1 donot understand this alleged antronoml tet 
* More avidly opeakiog, “ithe modera development of 5, which 
fn he primis eription of ff dan, 
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unknown form, does not propose any explanation ofits original 
artistie intention, which remains obscure, though a spiral 
tendency, congruous with the fundamental sense of the 
word fisiin, revolution, oycle, is obvious enough. The 
significance of the archaio forms must therefore for the present 
be doubtful. But I will confess that it suggests some kind 
of looper caterpillar, the original head being, as in other cases, 
reduced to a cross-bar, and in particular it recalls the very 
similar construction of the character 3 shu, ‘a silk-worm 
found in malvaceous plants” (Shuo Wen), after withdrawing 
the determinative si, insect, ‘The semainder depicts, 
according to the same authority, the caterpillar’s head, and 
tthe lower part, its wriggling body, Jt sy H&B. 





Pleasant enough it has been to wander hand-in-hand with 
‘Wang Kuo-wei among the checkored glades of this Oriental 
palmographic paradise, But the scene changes, and I must 
assume another and less agreeable attitude, ‘The public 
profession and the contrite spirit of the Penitont axe behoving 
‘on mo, as on every pioneer who has by mischanoe or blundering 
Dlazed a false trail. And such a false trail was published in 
this Journal on pp. 801-2 of the April number, 1915, in 
tho paragraph commencing, “I am specially pleased to have 
identified the fourth character,” which was the character 
now under discussion, and I concluded, “I have at last 
equated the former with #f yu tohave, ...” Ttwas all wrong. 
Tt was not 4f yu, and Thad not equated it. Tt was one more 
fragment of that ponderous mass of “knowledge of things 
that are not s0”, that clogs advance in every direction. 

Figs. 83 to 91. 

Fu (; to carry on the back; to turn the back on. 

Significance of the archaic forms —A man carrying a bundle 
of firewood on his back. Figs. 92 to 94. 

‘As the significance here given is entirely new and in 
opposition to that of the Siuo Wen, and, as further, these 
archaic pictograms have never been equated with the modem. 


SAS. JANUARY 1923, 5 
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character {4 fu, the onus is incurred of submitting the reasons 
which have convinced me, and will, I hope, carry persuasion 
to the reader, that this identification is valid. 

Fig. 95 is the Lesser Seal version. It is explained by the 
Shuo Wen as {4 4 shih yeh, “ to rely on,” and the character 
itself is thus analysed: #8 A SF AW pr Te th 
“composed of man guarding o shell: having something to 
rely on.” 

Considering that in common parlance and literary usage 
tho word fu means to carry on the back, while the Seal 
character seems to depict a man standing on a shell, it will 
hardly be denied that there is a rather wide hiatus and breach 
of logical relation between such a word and such a sign, which 
is not by any means closed by Hsii Shén’s analysis of the 
character, Again, why should there be any difficulty in 
finding a pictorial design for a word of so simple and concrete 
‘8 senso as that of carrying on the back ? Obviously there 
could be none. ‘The designer had only to draw a man in profile 
Dearing something on his back. What in an carly and a 
simpler age could be more appropriate for that something 
than a load of firewood? And that, I maintain, is what is 
meant by the crude symbol (for itis more that than a picture), 
of wood in a bundle tied round the middle. Pethaps in support 
T may cite the remark of Lo Ohén-yii, appended to two 
unknown characters, Figs. 96 dnd 97, from the Honan 
Bonos. He writes: RWC ih HEX R= KR MW US AE 
2 HK %, “depicts something tied round. ‘The elements 
X and = [included in the respective forms] depict the places 
where the cord is tied, We may surmise that they [the two 
complete figures] are the character 3 su, to tie, bind.” 

‘Whether this last conjecture of Lo’s is well-founded or not: 
wwe need not here stop to discuss, but it will be seen that to 
some extent it reinforces my view of what the man in our 
figures is carrying, though Lo does not explicitly mention the 
“something tied ” as being wood. 

As to previous explanations of our three figures, I know of 
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one only. ‘This is by Wu Shib-fén, the author of the splendid 
collection of facsimiles published in his Chin Ku Iu Chin 
Wen. In that work, vol. i, p. 34, he describes the fist figure as 
F @ MIE, “a son carrying a cart on his back.” Let us 
charitably pass this in decorous silence ; after all it is nob 
much mote inept than the Shuo Wen’s effort, “a man guarding 
a shell.” 

We can, however, perceive how the, as I consider it, 
thoroughly corrupted version preserved by the Lesser Seal 
came into existence, ‘The man who was originally drawn at 
the side, as seen in our figures, and shown supporting his 
load, has been by a kind of shell-shock lifted to the top and 
his load of wood dropped from his back to beneath his feet, 
and changed beyond recognition into the contour and markings 
of  cowrie, Partioular note should be taken that in one 
of our examples the burden carried would, if standing alone, 
be the character 3f tung, Bast, 

Wén H, lines, design, ornament, a pictogram, literature, 
civilian, civilized, 

In putting forward the following explanation of the ancient 
character it is right to warn the reader that it is entirely 
‘unsupported by any previous authority, Chineso or foreign, 
s far as T know, and must stand on its own merits, naked but 
umashamed. Here, then, is my hypothesis on the significance 
of the archaic forms, A human figure viewed frontally, and 
showing tattoo marks, or perhaps painted designs. 

Although no dictionary known to me includes the meaning 
of tattooing under 2% tn, there is also no doubt that such 
js the sense of the word in certain contexts. ‘Thus Ssti-ma 
Chien says of the two elder sons of Tan Fu, the progenitor 
of the House of Chou, that they retired and lived among the 
Man barbarians, where, conforming to the custom of the 
country they “‘cut off their hair and tattooed their bodies, 
WS % H”.2 And Wang Yin, in his edition of the Shuo 


* See Chavannes, Memoires historique, vol. i, pp. 215-16, and vol. iv, 
pp. 1-2, eited also by Belliot, Toung Pao, vol, xix, No. 6, p. 864, 0.143. 
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Wen, cites another passage from the same Historical Memoirs 
(section of the Hereditary House of Yueh i {it 9), with 
‘the commentary upon it, as follows: jy 8 2 Sy $f 


Wa te eM Ow HH LH Oh OE St, 
“cut off their hair and tattoo their bodies, decorate their 


arms, and button their jackets on the left. Commentator’s 
note : * Decorating their arms’ is also ‘ tattooing their bodies’; 
with red and blue pigments they draw designs on their arms.” 

There need be no hesitation in accepting the sense of 
tattooing as one covered by the syllable % wén. And I may 
‘add that if there is one character that should have been 
correctly described by the Skuo Wen it is in view of the book's 
own title, the character 3 teén, And yet it is not, but is said 
to “depict crossing lines, % 3g 2%”, whereas really the 
‘Lesser Seal form displays merely the human figure without 
any indication of lines, see Fig. 98, Not 0 the archaic forms, 
where in various ways the tattoo-marks are shown on the 
front of the body, sometimes as actual cross-lines, sometimes 
a8 a design, resembling the old figure of jt} hsin, the heart, 

Figs. 99 to 121. 

It may perhaps bo objected that such an explanation, based 
on a rare sense of the word in question, is far-fetched and 
improbable, But it will, I submit, seem more plausible when 
we consider the prevalence of what may be termed the Method 
of Signal Examples in Chinese palwography. For many words 
express ideas of such wide range and diffused application as 
to defy a pictorial representation that would cover the whole 
field. A. single facet of the multiform surface, a concrete 
instance favourable to the primitive artist, was consequently 
chosen to illustrate the general idea by A particular and familiar 
example. Our character % teén, a human tattooed figure, 
such as the ancient Chinese knew well among the indigenous 
neighbouring tribes, becomes less unlikely in view of the above 
graphic exigencies. 

In conclusion I will eall in support of what has been urged 
evidence of a quite different nature. 
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There exists a single specimen of a character of unknown 
equation, but of an interesting and significant design. It will 
befound on p. 11 of the Yin Heit Shu Chi Ching Hua, 8 
% 3 W AE, of Lo Chén-vii, and is reproduced in Fig. 122. 
‘This character depicts a man viewed frontally, holding in bis 
right hand what may be a spear, his two legs complete with 
feet, and showing a roughly semi-circular or heart-shaped 
design upon his breast, It is not claimed that this unlnown 
pictogram is % wén, but evidently it includes one of the 
archaic variants of that character, amplified with feet, and. 
some object held in one hand. And since no one will doubt 
that the unknown character crudely represents a human 
figure, the part of it which is identical with 3% wén, must, 
though less completely, do so, too. It is difficult to see how 
any other conclusion ean be reached, 

But there is a difficulty, or a complication, which I do not 
wish to ignore. ‘This is due to the existence both on the ancient 
Bronzes and the Honan relies, of a type not conforming to 
that explained above. This type, examples of which are shown 
in Figs, 123 and 124, appears to consist of a shield-shaped 
clement, bearing the figure of a heart, or perhaps a shell, and 
‘aving above and below it the upper and lower parts of 7: mu, 
‘wood, the central vertical stroke of which is ooduded by the 
shield. Iam unable to explain the significance of this type, 
which can hardly be a corruption or alteration of the other. 
I suspect, howover, that these two forms have been wrongly 
identified, and are not variants of % tén at all. 

Yoh 4, a definitive and final particle. In modem colloquial, 
also, too. 

Significance of the archaic forms—A serpent, perhaps a 
cobra. 

This explanation, to which after a long period of disbelief, 
then doubt, then hesitation, and finally acceptance, I am 
now a convinced convert, with certain reserves of detail, 
we owe toMr, Takada, the learned and independent author of 
the Choyokaku Ji Kan, #] (3 ( % 
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Very different were the two previous accounts of the 
character which held the field till Mr. Takada entered it. 
‘The Shuo Wen's analysis, following the Lesser Seal UB, at all 
events, is old and well stricken in years, and its language is 
blunt, and runs % AR Wh R IE, “the pudenda mubiebria ; 
a pictogram.” Chalmers is very ladylike over this, and 
merely refers, p. 5, to “an indecent meaning” of the Han 
lexicographer. Pere Wieger is even more discreet, and 
altogether ignores the Shuo Wen's fauz pas. Both these ° 
‘writers adopt the second and more decorous explanation, that, 
namely, which regards the form as representing a vessel 
“with a tubular handle, now written [, and read i”, in 
Chalmer's words, A favourite type of this vessel is, in fact, 
shaped like a modern sauce-boat, A. good example is figured 
in No. 19 of the I Shu 2s’ung Pien BE Ai Mk Hi. 

But while the archaic forms of 4 yeh might, pethaps, be 
explicable on the Shuo Wen’s theory, it is necessary for that 
hypothesis that there should have existed a syllable having the 
meaning postulated by the Shuo Wen, and the same sound as 
yeh, the particle, then had, so that the character representing 
the bodily organ could have been borrowed to write this 
homophonous and elusive syllable, But there does -not 
exist a Chinese vocable with that meaning, and the sound 
yeh or 4, or (speaking in anticipation) shé, The Shuo Wen's 
explanation therefore is left rather in the air, 

‘Nor does that which is based upon a supposed representation 
of a vessel with a tubular handle and a spout stand scrutiny 
any better. For clearly if these archaic forms represent such 
4 vessel at all they must do so diagrammatically and. viewed. 
from above. But that is contrary to the Chinese practice of 
depicting vessels, whether of bronze, earthenware, or horn, 
which were always figured in elevation. It is most unlikely that 
an ewer would have formed any exception to this rule, and if 
that is conceded we are forced to abandon both the earlier 
explanations and prepare to listen to that of the Ohoyokaku 
Ji Kan, This will be found stated in substantially the same 
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words in two passages, one under 4 yeh, chiian i, p. 15, and 
again under ‘€; 0, chiian viii, p. 1. For the convenience of 
the reader I shall add a few explanatory notes in square 
brackets as I translate the first passage into English. 

After giving the Lesser Seal form of 4, yeh (see above), 
the author cites from Wu Ta-ch’éng’s Ku Chou Pu di $i #8 
an archaic example {Q, used on the original Bronze to write 
the then homophonous word now written ,&, an ewer. 
Mr. Takada then proceeds, “This antique form [3% chum, 
usually xenderod Seal character) is a pictogram of a snake, 
(0 HZ MIE. The Shuo Wen writes: ‘A creeping 
thing, sh Tui, Composed of the character a lengthened ; 
depicts the bent shape and drooping tail,” Just so, and #0 we 
may conclude that in early times 7; (’o] and tt [yeh] were the 
same character, 6 i a G WB) % wW. 

“On the Han ewer known as the ¢£ 2K [chu shui é, 
the last character is written as Fig. 184, composed with ¢p 
[& Co}. Ona Twin tile, in the name Wh Af lan ch'sh 
kung, the character #4 ch’sh is written as Fig. 135 (viz. with 
"& V0}, and confirms the above. 

“ ‘The Shuo Wen further asserts that in the highest antiquity 
men dwelt: in the grass lands and suffered from serpents. 
Hence they would inguite of one another, ‘No snakes, eh ? ” 
1’o is sometimes composed with sy hui, and written as Fig. 186 
[viz. modern #].” 

May I here interject an expression of wonder that no one 
—not even Terrien de Lacouperie—should have seen in this 
aneodote of the Shuo Wen a reminiscence of Adam and Eve's 
contretemps in the Garden of Eden. 

‘The author of the Choyokaku Ji Kan'then resumes his own 
argument, and proceeds, “‘ By extension of meaning and the 
method of borrowing, the character “ts came to stand for the 
syllable ft [he], of the phrase ff ti1'a, self and others, 
where i is a vulgar scription of ¢j. And the Shuo Wen 
produced a separate character GD, which it treated os a 
pictogram of the pudenda muliebria, and as « grammatical 
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particle, probably both being later explanations a ff 
Heb.” 

‘The Japanese savant thus appears to believe firstly that 
th and 7 are forms originally identical ; secondly that ¢7 
and # are mere graphic variants ; and thirdly that all threo 
forms are moder variant descendants of a pictogram of a 
serpent. But neither he nor Wu Ta-ch’éng, nor any other 
Oriental scholar that I have read, has explained how, in that 
cease, the later shapes of one and the same character have 
come by syllables so different in sound, as yeh, 0, and shé, 
and, moreover, how one of these, yeh, does not bear the 
meaning of sorpent at all, but is either used as a particle, or 
anciently as the word for an ewer. 

But these phonetic questions, which seem not to be 
appreciated, or, if appreciated, are ignored, by these Oriental 
scholars, call for some solution, and in default of more com- 
petent, authority I shall now propose one of my own, always 
bien entendu with one shrinking glance at M. Karlgren, and 
another deprecating gesture towards Professor Pelliot. 

‘This thesis, then, is that tf] and #4 were the first 
the second an augmented figure of a serpent, and 
modern sounds yeh and shé are only divergent v 
some very early word, the pronunciation of which I do not 
pretend to lay down, but which in any case must have 
resembled shé more than it resembled yeh, since it is more 
difficult to believe that the wear and tear of usage in speech 
could have resulted in @ primitive semi-vowel such as y 
generating a sibilant such as ¢ or ah, than it is to see in the 
bemi-vowel or vowel an abraded relic of a consonant. This 
phonetic vibration (if T may use the term) between shé and yeh 
is observable in some other syllables. ‘Thus ff, normally 
shé, bas the exceptional sound yeh in the ancient official title 
At pu yeh} while 3, normally yeh, is pronounced shé 
in 3€ $F Shé hsien, a district of Honan. An analogous 

+ As to which se Chavannes, Mémoires Aitorigue vol. 2, Appendice 1, 
pst. 
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alternation prevails in many cases between the syllables shih 
or ssi and i. All these variations appear to illustrate a 
progressive enfeeblement of initial utterance from sibilation 
to a mere smooth breathing. 

And lastly, I suppose that this ancient pictogram of a snake 
was borrowed not only to supply the homophouous word for 
“ewer ” (now tead i) with a written form, but also for another 
homophone, now remaining as the particle yeh. 

‘Figs. 125 to 136. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


‘HAMM(GATAU) 


‘The Prakrit Grammarians discuss at considerable length 
what they call dhato-ddééas. As a grammatical term, ada 
means “ substitute”, and a dhate-ddesa is the Pralerit verbal 
root which is to be, or may be, substituted for a Sanskrit 
verbal root. ‘Thus, according to He. iv, 60, the Pralktit root 
‘hd- is one of the ddésas for the Sanskrit root bit, so that one 
of the Prakrit equivalents of bhavati is hai. 

Pralcit roots may be looked upon as falling under one of 
four classes, viz. :— 

(1) Those which are identical with the corresponding 
Sanskrit roots, Such a root is eal-, which is identical in both 
languages, so that Sanskrit ealati = Prakrit calai. As 
nothing can be substituted for itself, such a Prakrit root is not 
an ddésa. 

(2) Those which are regularly derived, according to the 
ordinary phonetic rules, from the corresponding Senskrit 
forms. Thus, the Sanskrit root pid- becomes pi- in Pralerit, 
under the phonetic rule that Sanskrit medial @ becomes 
Prakeit J, and the Sanskrit. pidayati becomes Prakrit piléi, 
Again, such a root cannot properly be called an aiééa, for 
there is no substitution, but only development. 

(3) Those which cannot be connected with any corre- 
sponding Sanskrit roots by any admitted phonetio rule. 
Thus, an adzéa for the Sanskrit root cal- is eall-, with the t 
doubled, so that the Sanskrit ealati may be represented by 










3 Hemacandra (He.), 
2'Grammarians are 
21, gives kU. as an ddaia of bri, and (41) 
‘This was quite unnecessary, and the words are ignored, as adesas, by 
‘other grammarians, 
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callai, as well as by the calai mentioned under head (1). ‘These 
are all true @dgéas, and a great number are borrowed diya 
words, and cannot be referred to Sanskrit at all.? 

(4) Those which are regularly derived from Sanskrit roots, 
but which have slightly changed their meaning, and which are 
therefore, in Prakcrit, equated with and substituted for some 
other Sanskrit root which has a meaning more nearly akin to 
the acquired meaning of the Prakrit word. Being substitutes, 
these are also properly called adésas. As an example we may 
take the Sanskrit compounded root préks-. ‘The literal 
meaning of this is ‘to look at”. In Prakeit it 
decomes quite regularly peooh-, but this has acquired the 
meaning of “seeing” in a more general sense, and is hence 
divorced by the grammarians from the root prékg-, and is 
given as an ddééa for the much more general Sanskrit root 
drs, ‘There is no reason for assuming, as is sometimes done, 
that this ascription to dyé- is a blunder of the grammarians, 
It would be absurd to suppose that scholars like H8macandra 
or Mirkandéya were ignorant of the manifest etymological 
connexion between pecch- and préky-. ‘They were certainly 
fully aware of it, and when they deliberately equated. peech- 
with dré-, and not with prékg-, they did so because there had 
been a change of meaning. This is well brought out by a 
remark of Markandsya when dealing with the Sauraséni 
dialect (ix, 112). ‘There are tivo equally possible Prakrit forms 
of the word préks-. One is peoch- and the other is pekkh-. 
In ix, 112, Mk. differentiates these two forms. He says 
that pecoh- is an adéta for dré-, but that pekkh- is the 
equivalent of préks-? In other words, while the form pekkh- 
still retains the slightly specialized connotation of préks-, the 
form pecoh- has, in Pralait, acquired the wider connotation 
of “ seeing ” in general. 





1 As an examplo:—Ho. gives 990 ddélas, Of theso 827 are quoted in 
the Definimamalé as de4ya words. 

* But see Hultzsch in ZDMG., levi, 1912, p. 719. Ib will be observed 
‘that here I vonture to differ from that eminent scholar. 
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‘We thus see that ddéay are confined to the last two classes 
of Prakrit roots. They cannot belong to the first or second. 

All the above somewhat trite remarks are introductory to 
the consideration of one Prakit root, which illustrates in 
‘striking manner the difference between the grammatical 
schools of eastern and westem India. 

‘The eastern grammarians give d-hamm- as an dia for 
&-gam- (RY. I, viii, 34; Mk, vii, 140). ‘To them, therefore, 
as this is clearly put as a substitute, there is no Sanskrit 
oot /iamm-(gatuu). ‘To the Eastemers, d-hamm- is a borrowed 
aby word. 

Hémacandra (iv, 162) recognizes this Prakrit’ root, but 
combats the statement of the Easterners, and denies that it 
is an ddééa of gam-, or, indeed, any substitute at all. On the 
the contrary, he puts it in the first class of the Prakrit roota 
given above, and equates it with a Sanskrit root hamm- 
(atau). As this root does appear in the Dhitupitha, 
‘Hémacandra appears to be right, and the Easterners do not 
soem to have a leg to'stand on, But Patafjali vindicatos 
them. In his preface to the Mahibhiisya, he treats of Sanskrit, 
words which aro used only locally. Ono of these is this very: 
root hamm-,! which he ‘used only in Suristra, ic, i 
the very tract of country in which Hémacandra lived and 
worked. Itis evidently a dééya word, introduced into Sanskrit 
in the West, but in the Bast still a dééya word, and only a 
dztya word, and there properly treated as an ddééa for gam-. 

Guonar A. Grimson, 














Caummnuer. 
Lat June, 1921, 


‘HE PLAYS OF BHASA 
I am unable to concur with Dr. Barnett’s appreciation 
(supra, pp. 587-9) of Mr. A. Banerji’s article (pp. 367 849.) 
concerning Bhisa. In 1920, when I had the pleasure of meeting 
the discoverer and editor of the plays, Mahimahopidhyiya, 
© Wfethors, ps 91 28 
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T. Ganapati Sastri, I urged him to write an article sum- 
marizing the whole position, and discussing the doubts 
propounded by some scholars ini India, and prominently by 
Dr. Barnett in Europe. Although the caso for the aseription 
of the plays to Bhisa is convincingly stated in the 
Mahimahopidhyaya’s prefaces to his editions of them, he 
agreed that it might be advisable to deal with the points which 
have been raised, and this, I trust, will in'due course be done. 
Mr, Banerj’s article, however, when it appeared, seemed to 
‘me so conclusive as almost to render any further argument on 
the main question superfluous. Having long been interested 
in tho plays, I may, however, venture to state generally how 
the case presents itself to mi 

(1) The only Imown title of a play by Bhisa is 
Soapna-Vasavadatté ; but that there were others by the same 
author is indicated by the familiar references on the part of 
Kilidisa and Bina. ‘That the plays existed in a group is 
apparent from Rajagekhara’s expression Bhdsa-nd{aka-cakra, 

(2) If the Trivandrum Seapna- Vasavadatid is not the work 
of Bhisa, the author has plagiarized the title ‘This would be 
initially very unlikely, since Sanskrit dramas usually (and 
the old ones known to us invariably) have distinct titles, even 
when they deal with similar subjects (so the many plays 
relating to the story of Rima), and even when they are 
plagiaristio, e.g. in the case of the Mahdnafaka and in that of 
the Otrudatta and Mrechakatika. Still more improbable would 
be the subsequent history. ‘The ‘Trivandrum Visavadatta was 
in the ninth century a famous play ; it is quoted by Vamana 
in the Kavyllamhara-sttra-ortti, and a work of this name is 
mentioned by Abhinavagupta in his Bharata-ndtya-veda- 
viorti and in the Dhvanyélokalooana. Yet we are never told 
‘that there were two famous dramas of this name. 

(8) Others of the ‘Trivandrum plays were likewise famous. 








+ Dr. Barnett's expression, “the psoudo-Bhisa,” if it does not imply 
any intention of falsification, seoms rather hard upon an author who 
gives neither his own name nor another. 
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Bhimaha in the seventh century, perhaps even before the 
date to which Dr, Bamett assigns the authorship, refers 
to the Pratijid-Yaugandhariyana; Abhinavagupta names 
the Daridra-Carudatta; Vimana quotes the Svapna~ 
Vasavadatta, Pratijna-Yaugandhardyana and Carudatia, 
‘Yet, if the author of these works and of the others which 
we have is not Bhisa, he is quite unknown. Supposing 
it was his intention to father his work upon Bhisa, he 
has been at any rate phenomenally successful in suppressing 
his own name, And how did he impose upon the con- 
‘temporary publi, literary and otherwise, and upon his royal 
patron ? 

(4) The plays of Bhiisa wore similar in structure, so far as our 
indications go, to those which we now have, a similarity 
which has been expounded in detail by the Bditor and others. 
‘The published plays are in style and matter worthy of the 
fame which they have enjoyed and of Bhisa’s authorship. 
‘They impress us by their freshness and vigour ; and we feel 
in them the inspiration of direct derivation from the great 
epics. 

(6) There are good evidences, adduced by the Editor, of 
borrowing, as between Kalidasa, who mentions Bhisa, and 
the Trivandrum plays. A dependence of the Mrechakafika 
‘of Sidraka upon the Cérudatta has now been thoroughly 
worked out by Dr. Georg Morgenstierne (Uber das Verhiiltnis 
awischen Carudatta und Mrechakaviké, Leipzig, 1921). In the 
latter case tho idea of making the Trivandrum work the 
borrower is excluded. I have the impression that other 
-evidences of influence exerted by the plays upon later literature 
are available; but, since a date later than the seventh 
-eentury is not propounded, this point may be passed over. 

+1 may note that in Paryabhadea's Paieatanira there occurs, in 
sudaition to the verge cited ly Dr, Morgenstierne, p- 12, n. 2 ahow 
well-known verse (nilydita) corresponding to the Bhitsa (Aviarala) 
‘verse yaine ite yadi na sidhyats, As regards the verge safetapakyma 
apttam, cited in the Dhvarydlotalocana (p. 102) a8 frm the Soapra- 
Yasavadattd, we find it with the obviously correct opening macita 
in Hemacandra’s Kavydnusdsona, p21. 

RAS, ANUARY 1922, ‘ 
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Nothing has been discovered in the plays which would conflict 
with a date prior to Kiilidisa, 

(6) In regard to the Prakrit much valuable work has been 
done by Dr. Lesny (ZDMG., Ixxii, pp. 208-8 and ref.), 
Dr. Sukthankar (AOS. xl, 248 909., xli, 107 seg.), Dr. Georg 
‘Morgenstiemne (op. cit.), and by Mr. Banerji in his article ; and 
now wo have the elaborate dissertation on the subject by 
Dr. W. Prints (Bhdsa’s Pratrit, Frankfurt A.M., 1921), The 
evidences of antiquity are unmistakable ; but Dr. Barnett now 
‘proposes to pub them aside on the ground that similar 
‘phenomena are adducible from other plays edited in Southern 
India, No doubt this contention will receive examination in 
detail. Bub shall we find anything to match the instances 
which Dr. Prints has elicited (pp. 26-7) of accusative plural 
masculine in -dni, a form which Professor Liiders first 
distinguished in the Edicts of Asoka and the plays of 
Aévaghosa ¢ 

(7) That the fow verses ascribed to Bhisa in the anthologies 
are not discoverable in the plays is at first sight a difficulty. 
But the explanation given by the Editor and by Mr. Banerji 
seems to me adequate, ‘The anthologies cite verses by 
Kilidisa, Bina, and the other eminent poots which aro like- 
wise untraceable; and one of those ascribed to Bhisa was 
identified by Ganapati Sistri in his edition of the Matiavitasa, 
which, as he showed, is similar in structure to Bhisa works. 

(8) The Buropean scholars who accept the authorship of 
Bhisa include practically all (excepting Dr. Bamett) who 
have written upon the subject, at least the following : 
Professor Jacobi (trans. of the Vasavadatta), Professor Jolly 
(Gattingen Nachrichten, 1916, p. 358), Professor Winternita 
(Pestschrift Kuhn, pp. 299-804), Professor Konow (ibid., pp. 106 
seq. and Das indische Drama, pp. 61 sqq.), M: Baston 
(trans. of the Vasavadatia), Professor Suali (Giornale della 
Soc. As. Haliana, xxv, p. 95), Professor Pavolini (ibid), 
Dr. Lesny (loc. cit.), Dr. Lindenau (Bhdsastudien), Dr. 
Morgenstierae (op. cit.), M. Lacéte (J.4., sér. xi, vol. xiii, 
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pp. 493 seq.), Dr. Prints (op. cit.). It would be difficult, 
T believe, to rebut the evidence adduced in these works. 
¥. W, Taomas, 


NOTE ON THE HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION 
‘We are still awaiting the definite edition of this important 
inscription, expected from Messrs. Jayaswal and Banerji, 
who have made valuable contributions to its readings. It is 
to be hoped that the plaster casts which have been taken 
may clear up some of the still doubtful points, and perhaps 
photography in its modem developments has not yeb said 
its Inst word on the subject. But the difficulties of the 
inscription are by no means solely those of reading, and 
interpretation has stil to play a part. En attendant, I should 
like to record the followin 

(1) 1. 4. In place of — 
Kagapana{m] Khatiyam ca sahiye vitopati Musika-nagararp, 

Tread— 
katathendgatiya ca sahiyavati pithulasikam nagarar, 
where, however, I must admit that °vald would possibly be 
‘itd and ‘lasikan “lasiki, Taking the reading as proposed, 
the only possible Sanskrit equivalent would be— 
ytdxthenigatya ca sahiyavatii prthtlldsikam nagaram, 
“and, having retumed with his purpose accomplished, he 
with his allies made gay the city. 

The reading hero is a matter of importance, since 
Mr. Jayaswal finds a reference to Kigyapa Kgatriyas and the 
Migika capital. If the ally is the Sitakarni referred to in 
what, precedes, then the reading abhitiyita (= abhitrayitna, 
or “ta, * going to the resoue of ”) is preferable to aoimtuyita. 

(2) 1.6. For rdja-seya-samdameanato I would read rajastiya- 
samdamsanato, the rajasiiya coremony following upon the 
[punar]-abhiseka, 

(8) 1.7. Fora [ja ra gha}ra read vajira-ghara = vajragrha, 

(4) 1.9. For jatharam bhi param read jafharabhipiram. 
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(8) 1.10. Bor manoradhiini read maniratandni. 

(8) L 11. For vofse] . . . sehi read vase satasahasehi = 
varse Satasahasrai. 

(7) 1. 12. For Malyadha ca rijana{m] it seems possible to 
read Muriyam ca rajinam. 

(8) 1.16. I can find no evidence for the use of antara 
with arithmetical sense, and the words panamtariya 
. + vochine seem antithetic to the following %(Ie)am- 
tariyam upadayati, Consequently I would vead— 





pinamtariya(m ?) sa... raja (?)-Muriya-kile vochine 
(Cnam ?) ca. . . agasa(*si ?)tikamtariyam upidayati, 
and translate “and a . . . of five antaras (cells, antara- 


grha, 1), which bad been left unfinished (destroyed ?) 
during the time of the Maurya kings, he evects with 
and o full hundred (eighty, aétli, t) cells”, 
‘This, however, is only an approximation, 
(9) Li. Caturanta (not °wntala) =“ earth”. 
¥. W. Tuomas, 


SATIYAPUDRA OF ASOKA'S EDIOY NO. 2 
Among the several countries to which Buddhist missionaries 
were sent, Asoka mentions OhOlas, Pandyas, Satiyaputra, 
‘and Kérajaputra, We all know that the Chdlas, Pandyas, 
and Kéralaputra are the three ancient kingdoms of the Ta 
land, and the Satiyaputra is not finally identified. ‘The several 
theories relating to the identitication have been discussed by 
Professor 8, Krishnaswami Aiyangar in this Journal (Oot. 1919), 
and he finally identifies them with the Nayars of Malabar. 
He says that tho name means a child of chasto woman, 
or a Durga devotee, and that, widowhood being impossible 
to them, the Nayars and Tulus are peculiarly chaste. But 
Mr. K. G. Sankara, of Trivandrum, argues (Q.J.M.S., vol. xi) 
that “‘Mingalya implies a living husband, while chastity 
means faith to him, So, even if widowhood is impossible, 
‘one may be unchaste, and widowhood is only needless, not 
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impossible, as no one is forced to remarry ; and matriarchate 
prevails not only among the Tulus, but among the Nayars of 
Kerala also. Yet Keralaputra is distinguished from Satiya- 
putra; and, though Bengilis also are Dungi devotees, they 
‘aro not called Satiyaputras ”, 

Again, Mr. Gankara identifies them with the Tulus, but 
with no basis, 

‘This hopeless difference of opinion is due to the fac that 
much of what goes for the early history of India is an almoat 
inextricable tangle of proved facts and wild guesses. 

‘Since Satiyaputra is mentioned among the kingdoms of the 
‘Tamil Jand, it should be one ofthem, Asoka mentions them in 
order from north to south—on the east coast ChOlas and 
Pislyas, and on the west coast Satiyaputrasand Kéralaputras, 
We know that the Chdlas and Pandlyas occupied the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichy, with Uraiy dr and Kavérippdnpatyinam 
as capitals, and the districts of Madura and ‘Tinnevelly, with 
Madurai os capital respectively. But as for the capital of 
tho Chéras there are two different opinions—ono headed by 
R, Raghavaiyaiighr says thatit is KarGr of the present Trichy 
district, and the other headed by Rao Bahadur K. 8. Sxt- 
nivasapillay and 8, Bhirati says that it is Koduigilur 
(Cranganore of Trivandrum State). 

‘We know that the Chém capital is on the binks of the 
River Porunai! It was also called as River Kaiichi, Anporunai, 
and Périydr0,? ond is identified with the present River Periyar. 
Again in Periyapurinam it is said that the Chéra capital is 
KodungOltir.® ‘Thus we see that the Chéra kingdom occupied 
the present States of Travancore, Cochin, and some portion 
of Malabar, with Kodung0]ttr (Cranganore) as its capital. The 

» Param 387. 

* Seo the deserptions of Kasch by Barayar in Ten Tens, 48; Périyara 
ty Parapar and Pils! Kouthamantr reapectively in ibid, 48 and 28 ; 
‘and of Poruoai by Nakkirar in Abo, $3. They all bring in the same 
Takahaya that t will be in ful floods even in summer when all the tier 


rivers are dried. 
# Chapter on Séramin Perum, verse 1. 
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country lying north of this was ruled by some Vélirs (petty 
chieftains), and a little to the east the land was occupied by 
Kongus, That the Kongus occupied’ the interior of the land 
is justified by the Pathikam of Silappadikiram, and the 
boundaries of the Kongunadu are ag follows: In the north 
‘Talaimalai (in the Satyamangalam Taluk of the Coimbatore 
district near the boundary of the Mysore State), in the south 
‘Vaikivar (in Palni Hills), in the east Kulitalai (in the Trichy 
district), and in the west the Western Ghats, 

The Kongunidu was governed by a line of kings named 
Koéar, and they are often mentioned in ‘Tamil classical 
literature, They are famous for their Satya, In Aha they 
are often mentioned as— : 

Onyumolik k0éar. (196,) 
(Kosar that always speak the truth.) 
‘Vaymoli nilaiiya sénvilangu nalliéai 
Valanghelu Kosar. (205.) 
(Koéar, whose fame for speaking the truth has reached the 
heaven), ete. 

Again, Aham (262) has a reference to a story in ‘which a 
Kosar exensed a man who committed a serious crime because 
ho spoke the truth. ‘Thus we see that they not only speale 
the truth, but also have a high rogard for Satya, ‘The Kosars 
of Kongu are also of sufficient importance in the history of 
‘Tamilaham to deserve special mention in the inscription of 
Asoka. ‘Thus I identify the Satyaputra with the Koders of 


Konguntdu. 
‘T. N. Supramaniam. 





ABRACADABRA 

In the Journal of the Royal Axiatic Sociely of 1920, p. 597, 
Mr. Yellin has explained the famous word as being derived 
from the Arabio ’abra qad ‘abra, a pleasing conjecture, 
T ehould, however, like to add a few remarks on this subject. 

‘The derivation from Arabic seems a little doubtful because 
the Arabians of that time (at the latest the third century) 
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were a comparatively illiterate people, and written magic 
came to the Greeks and Romans not from more barbarous 
regions but, with other written culture, from the Baste 
literary nations, ‘The derivation from Semiticis very tempting, 
but it seems more advisable to turn to Hebrew than to Aral 
or even Aramaic, Among the interpretations put forward in 
recent years Bischof’s seems preferable, because it allows for 
the claim, made already by Sammonicus in the third century, 
that the word should be written in a triangle with a gradually 
diminishing number of letters. But phonetically Bischoff's 
proposal, “abbada kedabra” (Aramaic), seems o little fa- 
fetched. 

In the Danish periodical Danske Studier of 1919, p. 1941, 
T made a similar suggestion, viz, Hebrew ata 7av “ ‘abra ka 
Qabar” or “it shrinks as the word”. To this I added 
1 hypothesis which I beg leave to xecapitolate here. The 
correspondence between the word shrink and the shrinking 
of the triangle itself seems obvious—nevertheless, it involves 
‘certain difficulty. ‘The formula mentions the mystic “ word”, 
but what is this word! A sort of trap is presented to us, 
for (beyond Abrakadabar) no word is actually communicated, 
Such a thing is in itself not unimaginable in magic. It is, 
however, well worth noting Sammonicus’ introductory line 
regarding the cure, It says Znscribis cartae quod dictur 
abracadabra. may be interpreted in two ways: 
(1) Write the word Abr. ; but justas well (2) Write a so-called 
bracadabra, Tn the latter case Abr. would be no fixed 
formula, but « recognized pertinent common term, ‘ Shrink- 
as-the-Word” (of. Vademeoum, ete.), for all such mystic 
‘words which are to be written in a diminishing triangle, 
trom a word like the Hebrew Sabriri (the demon of blindness, 
Goldschmidt, Talmud, i, p. 712—here the shrinking of the 
‘word is particularly appropriate) to the Greck ‘akaknarbe ” 
nd many others. As dabarin late Hebrew may also desiguate 
f thing (“the thing in question”), the name may besides 
have comprised all cures in which, even without the uso of 
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words, an ailment was transferred to some object to be made 
to shrink with this object (as when in modern superstition 
8 wart is believed to disappear gradually as by gradual 
degrees the slug with which it was touched dries up, ete,). 

‘We notice that Sammonicus at the close of his directions 
does not say that the last letter will he «, but in quite general 
‘terms, doneo in angustum redigatur litlera conum. Add to 
this that he never, even when occasion offers, communicates 
any definite, mystic word. At the utmost he gives a 
indication in verse 981, carta igitur varite pinait quam 
verbis, In 929 he even affects to be above such 
multa prasterea verborum monstra silebo ! 

Possibly, then, Sammonicus understood Abracadabra as 
‘8 common noun, and only by # very natural misinterpretation 
of his text did it become a definite magic word, 





F. Ourr. 


A FOOTNOTE TO MANUCCI 

‘Tho mission of Lord Bellomont in 1653 to the courts of 
Persia and India, to beg assistance for the exiled King 
Charles II, is well known from the account given by Niceolao 
‘Manueei in the opening chapters of his Storia do Mogor. His 
editor, the late Mr. William Irvine, was indefatigable in the 
collection of materials for the elucidation of Manucci’s 
narrative; but he appears to have overlooked the following 
document, which is preserved among the Domestic State 
Papers (Charles 11) in the Publio Record Office (vol. Ixxiv, 
No. 71). 

To the Kings Most Excellent Majesty. ‘The humble petition 
of John Belle, Arminian, humbly sheweth -— 

‘That your petitioner hath rendred unto Your Sacred Majesty 
many services as interpreter unto the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Bellomont, who, haveing beene robbed by the Turkes 
‘nd lost all his equippage, did happily meete with your petitioner 
in Armenia Major, who borrowed from him eight hundred dollers 
of a marchant there (which summe your petitioner was after- 
wards constrained to pay); by meanes whereof hee being putt 
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into equipage was received in the courte of the Kinge of Persia, 
where hee continued sbout a yeare, and then gocing for India 
(where he mett with sufficient supplys from Mr. Henry Young) 
towards the Grand Mogulls court, hee dyed suddaindly twixt 
Agra and Dilly, where all that he had was seized on by the Kinge 
of Indeas ministers to a greate value, and your petitioner left 
to shift for himselfe, haveing served soe longe in hopes of fature 
denefitt, Wherefore hee doth most humbly pray Your Majesty 
would take him into your princely consideration, that, after too 
tedious and chargeable a journey, hee may receive some satis- 
faction in consideration of his lose and charges, and be 
recommended to Your Majestyes ministers and subjects for future 
imployment in Persia or India, when occasion shall present. And 
hoe shall ever pra 





‘The name of the petitioner was doubtless Hovannes, here 
Anglicized as John ; to which, in intercourse with Europeans, 
he ndded Belli as a distinctive appellation. Manueci does not 
mention him specifically, though he obviously alludes to him 
when speaking (vol. i, p. 22) of an Armenian “ in our employ ” 
who acted as interpreter at the Persian court. Bellis other 
assertions—the robbery of the ambassador by the Turks, 
and his own assistance to and attendance upon Bellomont 
up to the time of the latter's death—find no support from 
Manucei’s narrative ; but this does not necessarily discredit 
his story. ‘The author of the Storia was frankly egotistical, 
‘and mentioned others only when it suited him; moreover, at 
the time he wrote his memoirs, his remembrance of those 
far-off days was vaguo and imperfect, 

Some further particulars of Belli'é carcer may be gathered 
from the records of the East India Company. Evidently he 
returned to Persia after Bellomont's death (June, 1656), for 
swe learn that he was employed in that country as interpreter 
by two of the Company's Agents in succession, viz. William 
Garway (1658-9) and Nicholas Buckeridge (1659-61). Whe 
the news reached the Hast that King Charles had been restored 
to his throne, the Armenian seems to have concluded that it 
would be worth his while to travel to England and prefer his 
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<laim for compensation for the services he had rendered to the 
late ambassador. Hence the-petition which has just been 
cited. ‘The document itself is undated ; but itis accompanied 
by an attestation, signed by Nicholas Buckeridge and Henry 
‘Young, that the petitioner had really served Lord Bellomont 
‘as interpreter in Persia and India. ‘This certificate is dated 
16th May, 1663, and there cannot be much doubt that the 
petition was presented about that time, 

“Apparently no notice was taken of either Beli or his applica 
tion, ‘The King was overwhelmed with such claims, and could 
not satisfy more than a small percentage of those who 
clamoured for rewards for services rendered to him or his 
father. Disappointed in this quarter, Belli tured to the 
East India Company and petitioned for an appointment as 
cone of their wine-makers in Persia, Since the Prophet had 
frowned upon wine, the Persian authorities could not openly 
countenance its manufacture by their own people ; but they 
‘saw no hatm in allowing infidels to make it. Hence both the 
English and the Dutch were permitted to keep wine-makers at 
Shiraz, and the liquor thus produced was sent to Surat, 
Batavia, and other European settlements in considerable 
quantities. One of these posts was vacant, and the East 
India Company on 29th July, 1668, appointed Belh to All it. 
He was granted a free passage in the Zondon, which left 
‘Bngland in the spring of 1664 and reached Surat in the middle 
of the following September. From that place he was sent 
‘on to Gombroon (Bandar Abbas) two months later, with 
instructions that he was to be admitted to the post to which 
he had been appointed by the Company, and these directions 
‘the Gombroon factors, in their reply, promised to obey. 
‘The last trace of him I have as yet discovered is a letter in 
Italian, written by him to his old patron Buckeridge, and 
dated from Gombroon on Ist January, 1665. ‘This is among 
the Buokeridge Papers in the Bodleian Library (OLS, Eng. 
Hist., o. 63, f. 61). 

Wruuraw Foster, 
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JOURNAL RAS. 1921, p, 999 
‘The word simkurru is proposed to be explained by the 
er 
“ Arabic” word i and as authority Dosy’s Supplement 
“» 


is cited. _,itw is not an Arabic word at all, but the word 


was introduced into the language at a late period by the 
‘Turkish soldiery. ‘The earliest occurrence of this word in 
Arabic literature will probably be found in the names of 


‘Turkish officials and generals in the forms jiu and 


veces, which are explained as being the Turkish word for 


“q kind of falcon”, ‘The Turks, like the Arabs, were 
fond of animal (totem) names, and I conld give a list of 
considerable length from memory, which a search would no 


doubt increase considerably. 
I. Knenkow. 


‘THE SURROSH K. R, CAMA PRIZE 

The K. R, Cama Oriental Institute (172 Sukhadwala 
Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay) invites competitive 
essays for the Surrosh K. R. Cama Prize of the value of 
Rs, 225 on the following subject :— 

“ {A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in English 
of the first four chapters of the Ahnuvaiti Gath in due 
accordance with grammar and philology with notes and 
‘comments wherever necessary and with the substance of the 
whole at the end.” 

‘The essays should be designated by a motto, and should 
be accompanied by a sealed cover containing the name of 
the competitor and his Post Office address, and should reach 
the Honorary Secretaries of the Institute on or before 
16th July, 1922. The competition is open to all. 
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FONDATION DE GORTR 

1. Le conseil de la Fondation a subi un seul changement 
par suite de la démission de M. K. Kuiper; & sa place la 
seotion des lettres de Académie royale des Sciences 
@Amsterdam, au mois de décembre, 1920, a désigné comme 
membre du conseil M. J. J. Salverda de Grave, Le conseil 
est done composé comme suit: M.M. 0. Snouck Hurgronje 
(président), M. Th. Houtema, '. J, De Boer, J. J, Salverda 
de Grave, eb O, Van Vollenhoven (sécrétaire-trésorier), 

2, Sont encore disponibles un certain nombre d’exemplaires 
des six ouvrages publiés par la Fondation ; In vente de ces 
ouvrages se fait cher éditeur E. J, Brill & Leyde au profit 
de la Fondation, Ce sont: No. 1, Reproduction photo- 
graphique du manusorit de Leyde de la Hamfsah d’al-Bubturt 
(1909), au prix de 96 florins hollandais ; No. 2, le Kitab 
al-Fakhir d’al-Mufadgal, publié par , A, Storey (1915), au 
prix de 6 florins; No. 8, Streitschrift des Gazili gegen die 
Batinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldsiher (1916), au prix de 
4,50 florins; No. 4, Bat Hebracus’s Book of the Dove, 
together with some chapters from his Ethikon, by A. J. 
Wensinok (1919), au prix de 4,50 florins ; No. 5, De opkomst 
van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, par , Van Arendonle 
(1919), au prix de 6 florins; No. 6, Die Richtungen der 
islamischen Koranauslegung, par I, Goldzther (1920), au 
prix de 10 florins. 

8. Les frais dimpression de ce demier ouvrage, qui se 
répartiront sur quelques années, demanderont provisoirement 
tous les revenus de la Fondation, 

Novembre, 1981 





Report of the Deleg 
Society to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston, October 5-7, 1921. 

This Society in response to an invitation received from 
Professors Lanman and Moore, of Harvard University, 
supported by Professor Breasted, of the University of Chicago, 
Professors Torrey, Hopkins, and Clay, of Yale University, 
and other distiuguished American Orientalists, sont a 
delegation to a conference at the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in Boston early in October. ‘The same invitation 
wwas received by the French and Italian Oriental Societies. 
The Soviété Asiatique responded by sending two delegates, 
who were also instructed to represent the Government of the 
French Republic, and were generously financed by their 
State, The Italian Orientalists accepted the invitation, but 
were unable to send a delegation, ‘The following members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society were present at the conference : 
Dr. A. B. Cowley, Professor Langdon, Mr. H. Weld-Blandel, 
and Mr. Leo-Shuttleworth. For “France, Professor Paul 
Palliot, the Sinologist, and Professor Alexandre Moret were 
sent. 

‘The American Oriental Socioty was represented by its 
President, The Rev. Dr. J. B. Nies. ‘The British and French 
delegates wore most hospitably entertained by the Harvard 

* Club of Boston by the generosity of Mr. Charles Dana Burrage, 

founder of the Omar Khayyam Club, of America, who also 
gave each member of the conference souvenirs of the event 
in the form of elegantly bound copies of Fitzgerald's trans- 
lation of Omar Khayyam, privately printed and similar works. 

‘The conference was attended by some of America’s most 
distinguished scholars, including Professor A. V. W. Jackson, 
of Columbia University, Professors Jewett, J. H. Woods, 
K, Lake, Amold, Ropes, Lyon, and Reisner, of Harvard, 
Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, of Boston, Professor Breasted, 
‘of Chicago, Professors Torey and Hopkins, of Yale. 
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Professor G. F. Moore presided at all the meetings, and 
Professor Lanman spared himself no trouble on behalf of the 
conference, both before and during the sessions. His tact 
and energy excited much admiration, both British and 
French delegates being deeply touched by his kindly services. 

‘Tho first session in the morning of 5th October was opened 
under fhe presidency of Professor Moore, who addressed the 
conference upon American contribution to Oriental studies 
in general, After this address, Professor Pelliot read a letter 
from M. Senart, President of the Société Asiatique, presenting 
the compliments of French Orientalists and extending an 
invitation to the Centennial Anniversary of the Sooidté Asiatigue, 
which takes place in Paris next year. Professor Hopkins, 
of Yalo, then addressed the conference upon the history 
of Sansorit studies in America, referring to the work of 
Whitney, Lanman, Jackson, Bloomfield, and Egerton, 
Professor Lanman gracefully commented upon Hopkins’ own 
fundamental contributions to Sansorit study. Professor 
‘Torrey, in the same manner, gave a résumé of Semitio studies 
in America, and a brief account of the collections of Arabic 
and Syriac manuscripts. Professor Reisner spoke on 
Egyptology in America.and emphasized the fact that up to 
‘tho presont American Egyptology had been chiefly devoted 
to archwology and excavation. A brief account of the 
Egyptian collections in America was included in Reisner’s 
address. ‘Tho delegates later visited the Egyptian galleries 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where Professor Reisner 
acted as guide and interpreted the collection. 

Professor Morse followed in an address upon the well- 
‘mown Japanese collection at Salem, Massachusetts, and upon 
American Indian Antiquities in America. ‘The moming 
session closed with an address by Professor Lyon, of 
Harvard, upon the important Babylonian collections in 
America, and the recent excavations of his University at 
Samaria, 

‘At the morning session of 6th October, Dr. Cowley explained 
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his work upon the decipherment of the Hittite insoriptions, 
and Professor Moret followed with an extremely lucid address 
upon ethical movements in Egyptian religion. This session 
closed with a paper by Dr. Langdon, upon his recent discovery 
of new fragments of the Babylonian pom of the Righteous 
Sufferer and its relation to the Hebrew Book of Job. Reports 
of all these papers appeared in the Boston Press, ‘The principal 
address of the morning session of the third and Jast day was 
by Professor Pelliot, who outlined the history of Chinese 
archeology, “The conference closed in tho evening of 
‘Ith October with a dinner at the Harvard Club, At this dinner 
Dr. Cowley spoke for the Royal Asiatic Society, and Professor 
Polliot for the Société Asiatique. Professor Zanman presided, 
and called upon President Lowell, of Harvard, and Professor 
Moore, now President of the American Academy, who gave 
addresses, 

‘The delegates of the Royal Asiatic Society, Dr. Cowley 
and Professor Langdon, wore invited to meet the Yale 
Oriental Club in New Haven on the evening of 8th October, 
‘This meeting was addressed by Dr. Cowley, who repeated his 
leoture upon Hittite inscriptions, and also spoke about the 
Aramaic papyri from Elephantine, ‘The same delegates then. 
proceeded to New York City, where, as representatives of 
tho British Society, they were given a reception by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Jackson. In the evening of 12th October, these 
‘two delegates met the Oriental Club of New York City. ‘This 
‘meeting was addressed by Dr. Langdon, who lectured upon the 
relations between early Sumer and Egypt. The Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research invited one of the delegates, 
Dr. Langdon, who also lectured at the University of 
Chicago, and North-Western University at Evanston, to 
their regular session of 29th October. 

‘The delegates of this Sociely met with every sign of 
sympathy and encouragement in America. Our Journal 
is widely read, and always favourably commented upon there. 
Although official visits of European Oriental Societies must 
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necessarily be very infrequent, owing to the great distance and 
heavy expense, yet this first visit will sufice for many years to 
come. ‘The warmth of our reception at the American Academy 
and at other centres of Oriental studies was unmistakable. 
The Oriental Societies of France and Britain are assured the 
active co-operation of American scholars. It is the message 
which the delegation has brought home to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Short Notices of some Recent Publications on. 
Chinese Subjects 


Sante Epovarp Cuavaxwes. Bulletin Archéologique du 
Musée Guimet, Fase. I. 10 x 74, 72 pp. 4 plates. Par 
and Brussels: G. Van Oest & Cie., 1921. 

‘This is the first of a series to be issued under the guidance 
of a committee composed of MM. Finot, Goloubew, Hackin, 
Lévi, Maitre, Peliot, and the Curators of the Musée Guimet 
‘The title should not be taken to indicate a mere catalogue 
of the exhibits at the Museum. It provides, besides, a general 
survey of the activities of several distinguished Frenchmen 
in the domain of Far Eastern archeology ; and it fittingly 
includes commemorative notices of three of the greatest, of 
them who, alas, have recently been cut off in their prime. 
‘That giant of sinology, the late Tid. Chavannes, ia written of 
by Professor Pelliot and by M. Lévi, the latter dealing with 
his Indianistic writings ; and an appreciation of the Jato 
Vietor Segalen comes from the pen of M. Vitry. 














Aste ceNTRALE er TneT. Bulletin Archéologique de Musto 
Guimet, Fasc, Il, 10x7}, $8 pp., 4 plates, Paris and 
Brussels : G, Van Oest & Cie., 1921. 

The authors of the second number of this series are 
MM. Pelliot, Hackin, and Bacot. Most of the objects brought 
back from Tun-huang by the Mission Pelliot (1906-8) are at 
the Musée Guimet, and we have here a valuable commentary 
on the exhibition by M. Hackin, who also writes about a 
number of Tibetan banners collected by M. Bacot. M. Hackin 
gives special attention to the sixty great magicians 
(mahdsiddhas). 


JRAS. JANUARY 1022. 1 
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‘Ans Astavica, Tome IT. Six Monuments de la Soulpture 
chinoise. "By Epovann Cuavanwes. 13}x10}, 42 pp- 
52 plates. Paris and Brussels: G. Van Oest & Cie, 
1914. 

‘This worthily maintains the standard set by the first volume 
of the series, which is high praise indeed. The printing, 
paper, and reproductions are of the best ; and, needless to 
say, the letterpress is at tho same lofty level. ‘There is no 
space to discuss here the six monuments, which ate all of 
prime importance. Five of them are Buddhistio, and among 
theso is one dated .p. 670, which shows the oldest-Inown 
representation in China of Ksitigarbha, Indeed, at the time 
this soulpturo was made the cult of the bodhisattva under the 
name Ti-teang had only recently been established in the 
country. ‘ 


Counzomox Pavt Matton. Fase. I. Deseription by Gaston 
Miozox. 12X 9}, 13 plates. Fase, Il. Description by 
Gaston Mrazon and Auexanper Morer. 12 x 94, 
98 plates, Paris. N.D. 

‘These portfolios contain pictures of six important Chinese 
carvings ranging from Han to Sung times, which might well 
be studied in conjunction with the book just reviewed. ‘There 
are besides nine other objects of Chinese art all excellently 
‘Mlusteatéd. The rest of the plates represent Rgyptian and 
Assyrian sculpture. 





Ls Panvrees Cumors. By Rapuat, Perrucot, 8}X6b, 
197 pp. 24 plates, Paris: Laurens. N.D. 

Cumese Parsrens, By Rarnapt, Pernuccr. -Translated by 
‘Frances Seaven, with a biographical note by LAURENCE 
Brox. 8x6, 155 pp. 25 plates, New York: 
Brentano’s. 1920. 

‘The late M. Petrucci’s wide knowledge and his remarkable 
faculty for appreciating Chinese painting are represented here 
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in condensed form for those who seek an introduction to the 
subject. Both editions are unfortunately printed on the 
so-called “‘art-paper”, which has such unpleasant texture 
and ephemeral life. 


Die Curesiscue Laxpscuarrs-Maueret, Orbis Pictus, 
Band 4. Preface by ALPRED Satwowy. 10X74, 15 pp., 
48 plates. Berlin: R, Wasmuth. N.D. 
An album of forty-eight famous landscapes reproduced 
in half-tone. Many of them will be familiar to readers of 
the Kokka, 


Dim Kovsr Ostastens, By Orro Kemet, 107}, 48 pp, 
168 plates, Berlin: B. Cassirer, 1921. 

An excellent album of half-tone reproductions, showing 
large number of first-class objeota of Far Eastem art, many of 
which have been portrayed previously in the publications of 
Shimbi Shoin and other presses. China is mainly represented 
by pictures, of which there are forty. 


Zeonsuxces Nack Wo Tao-r2e avs pen Girren- uND 
Sacenwenr Cuunas. Edited byF.R. Manny, 20) x193, 
v+12 pp. 51 plates. Miinchen: F. Bruckmann, 1918. 

‘This magnificent publication merits a longer notice. 

Original paintings of the greatest of Chinese artists, Wu 

Tao-tzit, no longer exist ; and we are dependent for knowledge 

‘of his work on copies or copies of copies. Some are preserved 

§ncised on stone, some as wood-cuts, and some as brush 

Grawings. The collection here excellently reproduced in 

collotype, comprises set of line drawings attributed to the 

Chinese Leonardo, Li Lung-mien ; and they may have been 

copied from frescoes by the great master. Whoever the 

actual artist, he was a consummate draughtsman. ‘The late 

Anders Zom contributes a few lines of appreciation, and 

Dr. Haenisch some notes. 
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AurKorosus. Archiiologische und religionsgeschichtliche 
Forschungen an Tempera-Cemilden aus Buddhistischen 
Hohlen der ersten acht Jabrhunderte nach Christi Geburt. 
By Auprrr GRUNwEDEL. 15x10}, 218 pp. 32 plates 
‘and 160 illustrations in the text. Berlin: O. Elsner, 
1920. 

‘This monumental work supplements the author's 
Autbudhistische Kultstatten in Chinesisch-Turkistan published 
in 1912, and together these two books represent the results 
of his explorations of 1906-7 in a series of grottoes near 
Kutscha and ruins in the oasis of Turfan, ‘Twenty-five plates 
aro coloured, and they with the rest of the book and numerous 
illustrations are beautifully printed. A highly important 
contribution to the study of Oriental art and iconography by 
‘a master of the subjects, 


Der Ounvxstsone Teveron. By Apour Hackmaox. 9Xbj, 
x-+34 pp. 26 plates and 1 map, Hamburg: 
Briederichsen & Co., 1921. 

‘The time is opportune for the publication of a booklet like 
this ; for never have Chinese carpets been more fashionable, 
It is disappointing, however, to find little about the history 
and technique of carpet making in China, but much about the 
decorative designs which have all been described and explained 
many times previously. 


Eetsopes ov Prracy IN THE Easrern Sras, 1519 To 1851. 
By 8. Ouartes Hm, Reprinted from the Indian 
Antiquary. 10}X8}, 96 pp. Bombay: British India 
Press, 1920. 

It is rather doubtful whether the inclusion of Mr. Hill’s 
‘compilation among these notices is justified, although he 
gives accounts of Japanese raids on China (originally trans- 
lated by Sir T. Wade in the Chinese Iepository), of Coxinga’s 
capture of Formosa from the Dutch, and of a brush with 
Chinese river-pirates near Fu-chou in 1851. Other episodes 
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took place far from China’s shores—one even so far west as 
the Straits of Gibraltar, Who can resist the glamour of 
pirates ? This collection is specially real and attractive, 
Decause it has the merit of being contemporary and unaltered 
narrative. 


‘Travers oF A Consuzar Orricer iw Norra-Wesr Cnuva, 
By Ente Triomman, OLE, B.A, 946}, xiv+-219 pp. 
159 plates and 4 maps. Cambridge University Press, 1921, 

Unfortunately the reduced size of the Journal does not 
permit, an adequate review of this interesting book. Shensi 
and Kansu are among the most atéractive and less-known 
provinces, and it is through these the author takes us, 
illustrating the journey with excellent photographs. Apart 
from topographical data, there will be found many shrewd 
observations that illuminate not only the present, chaos but 
‘also events leading’ up to and following the Revolution, 
A chapter on the vexed question of Christian missions is con- 
vincingly sane and impartial, 

‘Tue Cnrvese 1x Brmsn Guiana, By Cron Cumann, 
TEx4}, xiv4418-+xxix pp, 4 maps. “The Argosy” 
Company, Ltd., 1915. 

Cantonese Love-songs and Chinese immigration to a Crown 
Colony are poles apart. In 190 the author wrote on the 
former topic with much charm; now he endows the second 
with an attractiveness that renders this book acceptable 
‘even to the average Briton who knows about British Guiana 
no more than about China or the Chinese, and cares less. 
He provides, besides, opportunity for indulging in the popular 
pastime of railing at the Government ; for his story does, 
indeed, disclose amazing official ineptitude in the past. 

This is a work of importance apart from British Guiana. 
Unless some vast catastrophe occurs to decimate the rapidly 
growing populations of China and Japan, problems concerned 
‘with emigration from these countries will soon become of 
vital interest to everybody. 
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La Cute, By Hiner Conprer, Collection Payot, No. 8. 
6x4, 188 pp., 1 map. Paris: Payot & Cie., 1921. 

A marvellous amount of information about China and the 
Chinese, past and present, is packed into this little volume, 
which slips easily into the pocket. It should be possessed 
by everyone interested in the Far East. 

W. Percevar Yerrs, 


Jouxasua, Zenaxs, ayp Yazonutamt. An Account of 
‘Threo Eranian Dialects. By Sir Gronar A. GrrRRsow, 
KOLE, eto. 8}Xx5}, 128 pp. London: RAS. 
(Prize Publication Fund, Vol. V.) 1920. 

An attempt to give a notice of this slender but extremely 
valuable and interesting volume recalls at once a remark in 
the January iasue of this Journal concerning a book of Major 
Soane : “ Unfortunately there appears to be no Englishman 
save the author who is sufficiently conversant with the 
‘subject to review the book ”—substituting perhaps “ hardly 
any” for “no”; and the present writer is certainly not 
among the number so qualified. 

The title of the volume does scant justice to the value 
of its contents, ‘The materials for the study of the Central 
Asian dialects mentioned in it are mainly derived from those 
collected by Sir Aurel Stein in the mountain ranges west of 
the Pamirs and through the chief alpine valleys drained by 
the Oxus. But Sir George has added much material derived 
from other sourees, including several of the-Pamir languages, 
notably the Zebakt language, and gives abundant com- 
parisons with at least eight more or less kindred dialects, 
The phonetics, grammar, and constructions of these little- 
known tongues are exhaustively treated, and a short Ishkasmi 
follestory, with translation, adds much interest to the 
monograph, 

‘The value of this monograph goes far beyond the interest 
attaching to a comparison of a number of kindred Central 
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Asian dialects. It is well known that whilst the Middle 
Persian (Pahlavi) and Modern Persian are the lineal descen- 
ants of the Old Persian preserved in the rock-cut inscriptions 
of the Achemenid Kings, the sister language of the Avesta 
seems to have left no progeny. Darmesteter, indeed, 
thought to have found a descendant in the Pushtu or Afghan 
language, and it is to be noted that Sir George Grierson in 
the subsequently issued Vol. X of the monumental Linguistic 
Survey of India, lends the great weight of his authority to 
the support of*this thesis, In any case, what is very 
striking in his present volume is the large number of words 
in various of the Central: Asian dialects which seem 
clearly connected with Avestan words—ninety-three are 
indicated in the index—in some cases in contradistino- 
tion to the Persian, Old or New, forms. I need but 
indicate as @ specimen the pronoun az (I), Avestan azom, as 
against O.P, adam, Other interesting words of Avestan type 
aro: Yd, (Ytidea) kira, milk, Av. xSira, as against M.P, sr; 
‘Yd. trudna, thirsty, Av. tarsua, as against M.P. tis; S.Swyni) 
wiry, Yd. wury, wolf, Av. whrka ; adru, tear, Av. asru, a3 
against M.P. ars, Av. haétu, bridge, appears in 18. yetik, 

Perhaps the two most startling identifications aro the 
Zebaki word drmdzd and Yd. rémuz, the sun, which preserve 
unmistakably the name of Ahura Mazda—an extraordinary 
phenomenon surely !—and Yz, mid, day, which is, of course, 
Av. Miéra. 

One or two more Avestan words might be added to the lst 
of comparisons. I8, unde, fox, appears tome to be Av. urupa; 
Waxi, spriy, flower or sprout, recalls Av. fra-sparoya, 
which contains none other than the familiar Gr. demdparyos, 
our “ asparagus”. 

A consideration of the numerous identifications of the 
vocabularies of these small and scattered Central Asian 
dialects really makes one wonder whether after all they 
may not represent fragmentary survivals of an ancient 
Branian language whose literary form is known to us in the 
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Avestan—which used to be incorrectly (though conveniently) 
called Zend—something in the same way as the asteroids 
are supposed to be scattered fragments of some exploded 
planet | 

It is, however, impossible in a short notice to do any 
kind of justice to the extraordinary erudition and minute 
scholarship of these 128 pages, and a reader can but admire 
‘the unrivalled and minute knowledge of so vast a number of 
Oriental tongues, ancient and modem, which the author is 
well known to possess, x 

T hope it is not impertinent to express satisfaction that 
Sir George has the courage to go back to the old-fashioned 
‘and; £ believe, more correct spelling Eranian, instead of the 


now universal Iranian, 
L. 0. Casanrenss. 


‘Tue Axoaxt Nagas, By J. H. Hurtox, OLE, M.A. 
8} x 6}, xv + 480 pp., 49 plates, 4 maps, Tondon: 
Macmillan, 1920. 

This handsome, scholarly, and readable volume is a welcome 
addition to the series of Ethnographic Monographs, limited in 
earlier days to 200 pages, which the Government of Assam 
began to publish in 1907, when Colonel Gurdon’s valuable 
account of The Khasi first appeared, 

‘The Drang nach Osten of Indian polities foreed upon the 
attention of the Government of India the importance of 
opening up direct communication between Assam and Manipur 
and “ it was in the course of explorations directed to this end 
that we first came into conflict with the Nagas of these hills ” 
(Mackenzie, North-East Frontior of Bengal, 101). From 1832 
4ill 1880, when we settled down to permanent control of the 
Angami area, there was constant trouble with the Angamis. 
‘The policy of scuttle and indifference, the policy of bribery and 
placation by gifts, the policy of vigorous attack and of control 
were tried. ‘The amazing results which have been won by 
methods of control are due to the knowledge, sympathy, and 
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skill of men like McCabe, Davis, Woods, whose acquaintance 
with the Angami and his ways established a “tradition ” 
which Mr, Hutton is following most worthily, 

‘Thore are signs that the author leans to the view that these 
tribes came up from the South, but in an area so situated as 
this we find disturbing influences pointing to infiltration of 
culture from many sources. ‘The account of the domestic life 
and the social structure of the Angamis is well done. ‘The 
development of the terraced field, sometimes searped out, 
sometimes built up, in combination with systematic irrigation 
which forms so interesting a feature of the Naga economic 
life, is as considerable here as in the other parts of the world 
where similar wet cultivation is practised, Special sociological 
importance attaches to the traces of the duality of social 
structure among the Angamis, supporting the evidence which 
has been found among cognate tribes to the south. ‘The 
process by which the KELHU, the THINO, and the 
PUTSA or the kindred are related as marriage units is well 
described, ‘The day has to come for the analysis of the terms 
of relationship used all over the hills of Assam, and we shall 
find in this task much help from the material recorded by 
Mr. Hutton, One feature is of notable interest, ‘The term 
used for the Father's sister in Angami is NYE or NYA, 
seemingly identical with the Lushai NI, also in vogue among 
the Chiru, Tangkhul, Lisaw, Kami, Siyin, Haka, ‘The com 
plexity of social relations is exemplified by the rules of 
inheritance and the custom of mengu which may be compared 
‘with the mandn of the Kuki and Kabui, and perhaps with the 
puma of the Lakher. ‘The practical value of a knowledge of 
the beliefs of there hillmen, ready to dispute and expert 
litigants, is almost obvious, for as Hutton remarks, ‘a false 
oath is held to entail death or at least misfortune as the result 
ofit.” The various motives underlying the practice of head- 
hhunting are well discussed and were control relaxed the custom 
might be studied as was possible only some forty years ago. 
‘The conclusions at which Hutton arrives are in entire accord 
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with my own observations and experiences. The section on 
Religion contains a full account of the genna system as it was 
called. Kenna is simply “ prohibition, laid on a unit of the 
‘community, penna is prohibition laid on the whole com- 
munity”. ‘There are gennas for the married, for the womarried, 
for the married but childless, for crop purposes, for throwing 
away the mouse (which may have some relation with the 
pestilential effect of rodents in the jhums), for averting hail, 
for unusual or untoward occurrences. ‘They did these things 
‘twenty years ago. What is the social significance of the rite 
of taking a new-born babe to the house of one of the father’s 
kindred, who is newly married and has suflered no misfortune 
or whose children are all alive? Special duties are thus 
created between the man and the child. Infanticide was 
practised of children born of unmarried gitle, yet there is still 
prenuptial laxity. ‘The successes which carry social distino- 
tion are similar to those which “earn merit” among the 
Lushais. On every page there is matter for the student of 
ethnology, the handsome illustrations add greatly to the value 
of the letterpress, and itis to be noted that besides full discus- 
sions of folklore, and Angami grammar are added, appendices 
containing notes on the Memi (largely by Colonel Shakespear, 
to whom wo owe an admirable index) on the non-Angami 
‘Tribos, South, West, and East and North-Kast, which bristle 
with interesting observations, on totemism, which, being, I 
fear, denied the vision of faith, he has not succeeded in 
detecting, on the family and Peal’s theory of exogamy and 
premarital licence, on celts and stones (a topic of great 
importance, since the Nagas, like the Khasis, still erect stone 
monuments), on ethno-astronomy, on the orientation of the 
dead, on the Angami clans, and on anthropometry. ‘The book 
covers the ground fully and is written in a pleasant style 
Mr, Hutton’s knowledge of his people is illuminated by a fine 
sympathy. We have waited for the book on the Angamis 
and Mr. Hutton has given us a book for which it has been 
‘worth waiting. T. ©, Hopsoy. 
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Aw Evewextary Parauxa Grammar, By Mrs, Leszie 
Muxe, F.RAL, MRAS, with an Introduction by 
©. 0. Bracpex. MA. 7 x 5, 188 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1921. 


Palaung is a language spoken in the Shan States of Burma 
by a tribe bearing the same name, According to the latest 
information the number of speakers is about 110,60\. 
Hitherto, the only materials available for its investigation 
have been a fow meagre vocabularies, but these have been 
sufficient to show that it, and a cognate language called 
‘Wa, spoken in the same part of the country, form a sub-group 
of the Mon-Khmér languages, providing a link between them 
and the Khasi spoken in Assam. ‘Through the latter they are 
more distantly related to Santali and other Mundi languages 
spoken in India, while, on the other hand, Mon-Khmér 
connects them with the tongues of Indo-nesia and beyond. 
Tt thus forms an important link in the chain connecting 
together the various Austro-Asiatic languages, Mrs. Leal 
‘Milne has now given students valuable help towards acquiring 
a further knowledge of this form of speech. ‘The accuracy 
‘of her statements is guaranteed by the fact that her materials 
were collected during lengthy residence in the Palaung 
‘country, where she received grent assistance from the Chief 
of the Tawngpeng State, the home of the purest form of the 
Janguage ; and our confidence is increased by the meticulous 
‘eare with which she has illustrated its phoneties by a properly 
devised system of spelling. The rules are put particularly 
clearly, and the whole arrangement of the printing by the 
Clarendon Press is, I need hardly say, beyond reproach, 

The authoress does not concern herself here with the 
question of the relationship existing between Polaung and 
other forms of Mon-Khmir speech, confining herself to the 
practical question of the study of Palaung as a languag 
per se; but the philological side is provided for by 


2 The Preliminary Estimates of the Linguistic Survey of Burma, 
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Mr. Blagden’s Introduction, in which,—and who is more. 
competent than he—we have an interesting summary of the 
main conclusions to which he has been led by a study of 
‘Mrs. Milne’s materials. ‘These materials include not only 
‘a formal grammar, but also about twelve pages of illustrative 
sentences, and a long and curious folktale, covering over 
thirty poges of text and translation, in which each word is 
analysed and explained. We have thus a very complete and 
well-arranged account of the language. 

‘The Mon-Khmér languages have one important. point in 
common, Unlike their neighbours of the Tai and Tibeto- 
Burman families, they do not possess significant tones. All 
of them having a monosyllabic basis, the want of tones 
wherewith to differentiate words would seriously diminish 
the number of words available for its vocabulary, had it not 
developed in their place a rich vowel system. In this respect, 
as in others, Palaung follows the example of Mon and Khmér, 
Mrs, Milne has identified no less than twelve vowel sounds, each 
of which may be long or short, or, in some cases, clipped. 
Again, as in other languages of the family, a genitive or an 
attributive adjective follows the qualified substantive, and 
case-relations are indicated by prepositions, not by post- 


+ Trmust bo understood that the so-called ‘ checked” final consonants 
common in Burmeso and ‘Tai and corresponding to the Cantonese 
“entering tone”, and, less closely, to the glottal check alto called 
“ontering tone” of Southern Mandarin, are not properly tones at all 
(Wide JRAS, 1920, p. 450). ‘The Mon-Khmer languages have these. 
21 would take this opportunity of correcting a mistake of my own. In 
1004 I was not awaro that the “entering: t rand ine 
the account of Khasi in the Linguistic Survey (Vol. i, p. 7) I wrongly 

ated that that language possessed tones. It has none, though many- 
of its words ond in a glottal check. See (. Maspero, Grammaire de la 
Langue Khmere, p. 2 

* Te would bo an interesting task for some student of the languages: 
of Further India to disouss how far the Mon-Khmér vowel sounds are 
connected with, or influenced hy, the tones of the Sinitic Tanguages. 
In Tai, for instan: 
give.a word « mid. 
level tone. In Mon 
‘souants, which relate, not to tone, but to the inherent vowel, 
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positions—thus illustrating the truth of Pater Schmidt's 
general rule on the point. It is dificult, without mere 
quotation, to give a further account of the language. When 
there is no real inflexion, such as that to which we are 
accustomed in Indo-European forms of speech, when relations 
of time or place, of being, doing, or suffering, are indicated 
only by prefixes or suffixes, when even parts of speech are 
indefinite, and the same word may at one time be used as an 
adjective, and at another time as a verb, and when the order 
of words* is all-important, there is little which can he excerpted. 
‘The book must be studied for itself. I therefore conclude with 
congratulations to Mrs. Leslie Milne on the successful com 
pletion of this excellent little book, and with an expression 
‘of the hope that her promised Palaung Vocabulary will ere 
long see the light. 
Gnonoe A, Gunerson, 


Castmentany. 
‘fend June, 2921. 


Yarenonesxn KAvKAg 1 RET ETNIOHESK ELEMENT ¥ 
SOZIDANII SREDIZEMNOMORSKOI KULTURY (i.0, Japhetio 
Caucasia and the third ethnic element in the creation of 
‘Mediterranean Civilization). 8vo. 4 pp. By N. Mae, 
Leipzig: Stamper’s Typography, 1920, 

This little book of 54 pp. is the eleventh in the series entitled 
“Materials on Japhotic Linguistics”, and its author asks 
readers to suspend judgment til they are in possession of the 
data on which it is based. He had to leave Russia in such 
hhaste and in such circumstances that he could not risk the 
safety of his MS. material by bringing it with him. ‘The 
fact, however, that his brochure was printed with the 
imprimatur of Professor 8. Oldenburg, Perpetual Secretary 

2 Die Mon-Khoner-Vatker, p10, When an afix-less genitive precedes 
the qualified substantive, postpostions are used, and viee versa, 

the order of thought, Considering the variations in word-order 
the diferent Todo-Ghinsslanguage, thi noggotetzlogial 
uations which are unvally barred from philology. 
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of the Historical and Philological Section of the (ex-Imperial) 
Russian Academy, and that Professor Marr was himself 
Dean of the Faculty of Oriental Studies at the University of 
Petrograd, and is well known to scholars throughout the 
world makes it unnecessary to say that whatever he writes is 
worthy of notice. ‘The waiter of these lines last had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Marr in Petrograd immediately after 
Lenin’s coup d'état, and had very irregular direct and indirect 
communication with him from time to time by travellers 
arriving in Moscow, and, later, in Tiflis, down to April, 1920, 
All the news tended to show that Mr. Maer was not only 
carrying on his studies in conditions of great hardship, but 
‘was bravely protecting the valuable literary and ecclesiastical 
monuments of Transcaucasia and other Eastern lands, 

‘Mr. Marr, though a Georgian citizen, is the son of a Scots- 
‘man whose services to agriculture in Transcaucasia were of 
Jasting value, and this book curiously gives hints of the affinity 
between ““Japhetio” and the ancient languages of Britain 
(e.g. Pictish) and their remnants in our speech of to-day. 

tis too carly to deal in detail with the interesting matter 
which is treated in this eleventh part of the Materials on 
Japhetic ” until it is followed by the twelith part, which will 
summarize the results of further study in Bayonne, ‘Tuscany, 
and probably England, It may suffice for the present to say 
that Professor Marr produces evidence to show that. Georgian, 
and to some extent Armenian and other ‘ Japhetic” 
languages, are related to Basque ard Etruscan, and that the 
languages of the Mediterranean basin, including Greek and 
Latin, have features of “ Japhetio” origin, He refers to Sir 
John Rhys for confirmation of the connexion between Pictish 
and Basque, and the influence of the non-Indo-European 
“ Japhetic’” on Gaelic and the languages related to it and 
through them on English. He considers the English word 
dog as possibly of “Japhetic” origin. As for Georgian, the 
new theory explains a great deal which was obscure. It is 
interesting to recall the mediaeval belief in Georgia that Iberia 
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of the West (Spain) and Iberia of the East (Georgia) were 
severed fragments of one people (see vol. xxi, O.T-F., new 
series, top of p. iv of the Introduction to Rusthaveli). ‘To the 
south-east Professor Marr claims to have discovered in the 
pre-Semitio languages of Mesopotamia a relationship with 
Georgian, and has further evidence as regards Georgian 
clements in the languages of Asia Minor. 

In 1916 Professor Marr, while carrying on excavations near 
‘Van, found in a cave in the rock a Haldian inscription much 
longer than any previously discovered, on a pillar raised on 
1 plinth, where a king of the Tans (Greeks) in the middle of the 
eighth century 2.0. is named diulini = diutini, i.e, Diogenes, 
‘He has also found on the Pamirs a “ Japhetio” language with 
‘a strong resemblance to those of the Caucasus, 

It may bo remarked that Professor Braun, of the Petrograd 
University, has lately been lecturing at Leipzig University. 
His preliminary lecture, entitled “Die Urbevilkerung 
Buropas und die Herkunft der Germanen ”, will appear as the 
first part of a sories called * Japhetitisohe Studien ”, of which 
the second part will be a translation of the Russian brochure 
by Professor Marr, which forms the subject of the present 
review. 











0. Warpror. 


Avu ‘t-Manisty ry Taauri Brepi’s ANNALS ENTITLED: 
axNosia aZinma vi Mun Migr wat-K imma, 
Vol. vi, pt. ii, No. 1. Edited by Wruuax Porrze, 
Vol. vi, No. 4. 10} x 7}, 864 pp. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Semitic Philology, 
1920. 

As is well known, the earlier portion of Ibn Taghrt Bird's 
history of Egypt was edited by Juynboll and Matthes 
(1855-61), who carried the chronicle down to An. 865. From 
this point it has been continued by Professor Popper, of whose 
edition the first instalment appeared in 1909, while since 
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‘then seven more fascicles have been published at short 
intervals, the present one (October, 1920) comprising the 
years Ax. 824-86, and leaving 36 years still to be covered. 
‘The work, therefore, is approaching completion, and is, in 
fact, already finished down to the year A.H, 524, inasmuch as 
‘the third fascicle (1912) contains an index and glossary to 
the text printed in the first threo fascicles. Students of 
Islamic history will appreciate the great service which 
Professor Popper has rendered by the publication of this 
valuable work ; its range, of course, is much wider than the 
title suggests. ‘The editor shows sound scholarship and his 
treatment of the text is generally judicious, One of the few 
instances in which he does not satisfy us raises a question of 
‘some interest to lexicographers. On p. 525, 19 se, we read : 


Bs 25H eV) dell ed la US a 6 5G 
G As (88.554) Job allel HU le as 
Gel otal gy Ulla a WY aces 








In explanation of (j+\é the editor appends the following 
note: “ie, Aum Lae ole; ep. the dictionaries s.v. 


ble.” Whether the verb can bear this meaning seems 
to me very doubtful, nor does the context require it. ‘The 
spokesman of the conspirators says to the Amir al-Kabir, 
“TE you accede to our demands we will all give you our 
allegiance and say that al-Malik al-Zahir has come to life (in 
you) and we will serve you, eto.” Although the MSS. are 


apttoconfuse Lob lll ULI with 3 3, alll! cUill, 


the latter, who founded the Burj Mamlik dynasty, is probably 
intended here, since comparison with him is the higher 
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compliment. For the use of  }le in this sense I need only 
refer to Ma‘arni’s epigram :-— 

4 Sli co Gal tan, is 
Lee bod, Ware oll 


‘The edition is admirably printed, and errors are so rare that 
it may be worth while to point out that on pp. 684 and 688, 


in the margin opposite 1. 1, AW dtu is a mistake for 


Ay’ 41, To conclude with an apology, justice cannot 
be done to Professor Popper's work except by those familiar 
with the details of Egyptian history, whereas the foregoing 
remarks indicate the impression made on one who is not a 
specialist in that subject but has read « considerable part of 
‘the text for other purposes. 

RAN, 


Rio-Vepa Rerertions : Tar Rupzarep Verses AND 
Distros axp Stawzas ov THe Rra-Vepa iN SysteMario 
Presenrarion aND with Onrrroat, Disoussiox, By 
Maurice Broomwrenn, Two vols., 10fX7, 690 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass; Harvard University Press, 1916. 

Tt is one of the unfortunate consequences of the Great War 
that this very important book did not become accessible in 
‘this country till at least three years after the date of its 
publication, and that a review of it in this Journal has been 
necessarily still further delayed. 

In addition to his many other contributions to Vedic 
research, Professor Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance, when it 
appeared in 1906, placed scholars under a great obligation to 
its author, ‘That work contains an alphabetical list ofall the 
verses (Padas or metrical lines) occurring in Vedic literature, 
‘together with their variant All the textual material supplied 


RAS. JANUARY 1922, 
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by the present work is extracted from the contents of the 
Concordance. But the rearrangement of, and the discussions 
on, that material have given it an independent value and an 
even greater importance in a critical sense. Scholars have, 
of course, Jong been aware of the existence of numerous 
repetitions in the Rig-Veda. But it is doubtful whether any 
of them have till now realized: the full extent of these 
repetitions. ‘The original material that is found recurring 
in the same or other hymns amounts to at least 2,400 Pidas. 
‘The latter, being repeated on the average one and a half times, 
make 6,000; by adding the lines of refrains, which are very 
numerous, and the lines that vary only slightly in their 
repeated form, we obtain a grand total of 8,000 Padas, 
equivalent to about one-fifth of the contents of the entire 
Rig-Veda, 

Tt is in the large number of these repetitions and in their 
fairly even distribution throughout the text of the Rig- Veda 
that their true significance lies, ‘The evidence that they yield 
must, for example, put an end to theories as to profound 
differences between the “family” books, their authors, and 
their places of origin. ‘Thus the third and seventh books, 
between the descendants of whose authors, Vidvamitra and 
Vasistha, a hereditary enmity existed, are here proved to 
share about as many repetitions as any two other family 
books. ‘These two volumes constitute a perhaps more valuable 
storehouse of material for the selfilluminating interpretation 
of the Rig-Veda than any other that has as yet come into the 
possession of Vedic scholars. ‘They show clearly how the 
poets of the Rig- Veda borrowed from and imitated one another. 
‘The repetitions of that Veda throw new light on the relative 
chronology of recurring passages. ‘Thus the line réjantam 
adhvardndm (RV. i, 1, 8a) is applied to Agni, and can be shown 
to belong primarily to the phraseology concemed with that 
god; it reappears in the modified form of rajanlav 
adhvardydm in another passage (viii, 8, 18c), where it is 
addressed to the Aévins, and is evidently secondary. 
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Repetition, again, often gives useful aid in the exegesis of 
passage which in one context is obscure, but can be success 
fully interpreted in its recurrent form, Thus, in the line 
zyad dha codam dvitha (ii, 13, 98), the word coda has been inter- 
preted as meaning “inspiring”, “poet”, “sceptre”, oF 
“command”, but its parallel yad dia Pauram avitha (vi 
19), “when thou didst help Paura,” indicates that Coda is 
thename ofaman. ‘There are various criteria showing whether 
a Pada is primary or secondary. When it appears as a 
parenthesis, or shows anacoluthon, tautology, ellipsis, 
expansion, metrical addition, subtraction, or imperfection, 
while it is elsewhere free from such faults, we have indications 
helping us to judge which is the original form. But wherever 
‘a given verse unit remains unaltered in a different context, 
it must have the same meaning. Existing translations 
constantly show inconsistencies in their renderings of such 
repeated passages, thus betraying their provisional character, 
With Profesor Bloomfield’s present volumes to assist them, 
‘Vedio scholars will now have no excuse for such inacouracies, 
‘The first volume consists of an Introduotion describing the 
seope and character of the book (pp. 1-28), and the main body 
of the work (Part 1) containing the actual text of the repeated 
passages according to the order of the Rig-Veda, together 
‘with critical comments, especially such as bear on relative 
chronology, and with occasional translations, ‘The student 
will now not only have an aid ensuring the consistency of his 
renderings, but also much exegetical material helping him to 
improve on his predecessors in dealing with many hymne of 
the Rig-Veda, and often in several verses of the same hymn. 
‘The second volume contains a large amount of highly 
interesting matter, the careful classification of which yields 
‘many important results, Part II (pp. 491-650) is analytical 
and explanatory, being divided into five chapters. In the first 
of the latter, the repeated passages are divided into ten 
classes. One of these comprises the entire single stanzas 
that recur unchanged as refrains at the end of hymns. ‘There 
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are forty-three euch, totalling 129 stanzas, and the same refrain 
is restricted to the same book. Here it appears that only Books 
VIII and IX are entirely lacking in refrain stanzas ; this is a 
particularly striking fact in the case of Book VIII, which is 
especially rich in single refrain lines. On the other hand, 
Books II and VIL show an unusual abundance of refrain 
stanzas. Another group in this chapter consists of the 
numerous class in which one whole Pada is repeated with the 
addition of a single word or phrase, Here the critical value 
of the repeated Pada is sufficient to show that borrowing has 
taken place, while the additional words often throw light on 
difficulties of interpretation. ‘Thus the two alternative words, 
Kirin and Karu, occurring in VI, 28, 8 and VI, 44, 15, as 
equivalents, in addition to the parallelism of the repeated 
ida, show that the former as well as the latter should (with 
Siyana) be recognized to mean “ poet ”, and not “miserable ” 
or “poor”.(p. 509). There is further a surprisingly large 
group of stanzas containing two, three, or even four single 
verses, each of which is repeated in a different place in other 
parts of the Rig-Veda. Repetitions of this kind show what 
Professor Bloomfield calls the “ tesselation ” of the Rig-Veda 
more than anything else does. Upwards of 300 stanzas 
repeat two of their Pidas in separate passages. Lines 
repeated in this way do not always suit their new contexts 
equally well. ‘They often fit only loosely in the form of 
anacoluthon or parenthesis. ‘This test, in addition to con- 
siderations of language, style, and metre, must in future be 
applied in the oritical estimate of the quality and relative age 
of stanzas and hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

Chapter II deals with metrical variations as the result of 
addition or subtraction or verbal change in repeated Pidas. 
‘The number of lines related in this way is about 200, involving 
altogether about 500 Padas, Many Tristubh and Jagati 
lines are thus identical except that they add or subtract 
the last syllable. Most of the metrical differences in the 
repented Padas are insufficient to decide the question of 
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relative date. Sometimes, however, itis possible to determine 
the original form on purely metrical grounds, occasionally 
reinforced by other considerations. In a general way it may 
bbe said that a repeated verso showing inferiority of metre 
Delonge to a later date. This is, for instance, the case when 
the line rajantam adhvarindm (i, 1, 8; 45, 4) appears as 
samrdjantam adhvardydim (1, 27, 1), where the prefixed 
syllable sam changes the line into a trochaic Gayatrl; the 
ssecondariness of the latter Pada is corroborated by the use of 
‘the denominative verb samrdja (with the Sandhi my). Again, 
the regular Trigtubh line referring to Indra vriram jaghanvai 
asyjad vi sindhiin (iv, 18,7; 19, 8) is cut down to the faulty 
ootosyllabio Pada vrtran. jaghanvdtt ast (i, 180, 10), in which 
the necessary object sindhitn is dropped. 

Chapter IIT handles verbal variations in repeated Padas 
which aro vitually synonymons, as differing only in the order 
of the words, of, in the interchange of two words either 
identical or divergent in sense, or modified only by change of 
ending in noun or verb. ‘Thus, the line brhantam rgvam 
ajaram yuviinam twice referring to Inde (ii, 82, 7; vi, 19, 2), 
with the antithesis “the youth who ages not”, becomes 
byhantam ryvam ajaram. susunnam (vi, 49, 10), where the 
antithesis is lost by substituting for the last word the attribute 
“kindly” as more in keeping with the euphemistic epithets 
applied to Rudra. ‘The commonest of all the verbal variations 
is that of the 2nd and 8rd persons ; as avdsnjah. (or avasryjal) 
sartaye sapia sindhiin. Sometimes a god is introduced as 
speaking in the Ist person, When there is » parallel passage 
in the 3rd, the former may always be assumed to be imitative 
and Inte, ‘ 

Chapter IV is concerned with the subject-matter of the 
repetitions, which may be said to caver the entire range of 
Vedic thought and expression. In other words, a very great 
deal of what is stated in the Rig-Veda is repeated once, twice, or 
even more often in the same metrical units, lines, or stanzas. 
‘The salient features of the most prominent deities become 
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stereotyped within these limits, and tend to be repeated in 
this form. ‘Thus th recurring lines concerning Indra amount 
to about 250, and those relating to Agni and Soma to about 
200 each. These repented lines would give us a fairly 
connected account of the three deities, if we had nothing but 
this reourring material. An even larger number of lines repeat 
statements not about one and the same god, but rather about 
two ormore. It is especially the more general cosmic activities 
of the gods, such as establishing heaven and earth or placing 
the sun in the sky, that are expressed in repeated formulaic 
lines and applied to a number of deities, 

‘The relations of the sacrificer to the gods, his prayers, his 
expressions of piety, the favours bestowed on him by the 
gods, often appear in repeated formulas, Moreover, identical 
similes, figures of speech, and various poetical phrases, 
covering the whole range of Vedic diction, recur many times 
in this form, This type of formulaic diction, which may be 
said to constitute the stock-in-trade of the Vedio poets, is 
so frequent that it pervades to some extent every hymn of 
tthe Rig-Veda. The formulaic statement of a divine activity 
* is sometimes transferred from one god to another in such a 
‘way as to show clearly to whom it originally belongs, ‘Thus, 
the same Pida states in three different places that “ Savity 
hhas placed a light on high” (ardhvam Bhanu. Savitd devo 
are), In another passage it is said of Agni that “ he, like 
Savity, has placed a light on high” (ardhuam dhdnun. 
Savitevaéret). Of Dawn itis suid that she“ follows straight the 
path of cosmic law ” (réasya pantham anv ei sadhu, i, 124, 8). 
‘The same line appears elsewhere in the mouth of a sacrificer, 
who says: rlasya panthdm anv emi sadhuya (x, 66, 13), being 
used parenthetically and rla having the sense of “ritual order”. 

Chapter V, which discusses the relative chronology of the 
books and minor collections of the Rig-Veda (pp. 634-50), 
is the most interesting and important, being full of 
valuable critical matter. Professor Bloomfield estimates 
the historical value of the author-names mentioned in the 
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repeated verses of the Rig-Veda themselves, as compared with 
the attributions of the Anulramayt; the intrinsic criteria 
of relative dates; and how these determine the relative 
dates of single hymns. He emphasizes the inconclusiveness 
of the attempts that hive hitherto been made to arrange the 
Rig-Veda “ historically”, without regard to the fact that some- 
thing like one-fifth of its contents is repeated, in a quite 
haphazard manner. He rightly points out that the first thing 
todo with « hymn that shares perhaps half a dozen lines with 
other hymns is to correlate it with those hymns, He goes 
on to show how the accumulation of repetitions is a criterion 
of the relative date of Mandalas or other collections, since, 
if hymn contains an unusual amount of repetition, it cannot 
on the whole be the source of these repetitions, but is itself 
the borrower. Thus Book VIII contains more repetitions 
than any other, except IX (which iterates its own formulas 
endlessly, bub shows little contact with other books), ‘The 
correct conclusion, based both on the frequency of ite 
repetitions and on the sense and connexion of its repeated 
verses, seems to be that a considerable proportion of Book VII 
is late, ‘There is already enough evidenco to show that the 
group of fifty hymns at the beginning of Book I, which are 
akin to Book VIE, exhibits « similar degree of lateness as 
compared with the family books. Book IX shares only about 
thirty repetitions with other books ; eight of them are found 
in Book VIII and are regularly superior to the correspondences 
in the latter colleotion. As rogards the family books, every one 
of them shows repetitions which are inferior as well as superior 
in comparison with those of the others; but the evidence proves 
that they are on the whole all earlier than the non-family 
books. Of Book V it may be said that it contains many 
repetitions that place it in a position of advantage as com- 
pared with the other family books. ‘The character of the 
repetitions in the nine groups of hymns from 51 to 191 in 
Book I. indicate that this aggregate of 140 hymns is of late 
origin. ‘The repetitions of Book X justify the universal 
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conviction that the great majority of these hymns were not 
only gathered at a later time, but were also composed at a later 
time, Ib is here to be noted that Book X contains very few 
cases of superior repetitions, and that when there is a 
superiority it is over Book I, and hardly ever over family 
ooks. 

‘The work ends with five lists or indices : (1) of the repeated 
cadences of Rig-Veda lines in reversed alphabetical order (that 
is, according to the sequence of the final letter) ; (2) of the 
lines repeated in one and the same hymn ; (3) of refrain lines ; 
(4) of the Sanslait words dealt with in the notes; (5) of 
subjects 

Professor Bloomfield is to be congratulated on placing in the 
hands of scholars a work calculated to advance the critical 
and exegetical study of the Rig-Veda as a whole to a greater 
degree than any contribution that has appeared for a long time 
past. ‘Those who use the book will not fail to recognize how 
inuch it owes in clearness and convenience of arrangement to 
‘the unsurpassed editorial skill of Professor 0. R. Lanman, 
the founder of the Harvard Oriental Series. 

“A. A. Macpowzn. 





Die RiomuxGen per Istanisomen Koranavstegune (Lines 
followed by the Islamic Exegesis of the Kur’an), Lectures 
delivered in the University of Upsala on the Olaus-Petri 
foundation by Taxaz Goupzurer, Vol. VI of the 
Publications of the de Goeje Stiftung. 9} x 6h, 
X-+ 392 pp. Leiden: Brill, 1920. 

Professor Goldziher’s new book displays the characteristics 
which we are accustomed to find in his writings ; unrivalled 
familiavity with Arabic and Islamic literature of every period, 
sobricty of judgment, and Iucidity of style, Much of the 
matter is new—at any rate, to most students; and even 
where the ground covered is familiar, he has furnished a 
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wealth of new illustration which every reader will find 
instructive. 

‘The history of the Kur’an up to the time of its circulation 
in an authorized edition is obscure, and any solution of the 
problems which arise in connexion therewith would be con- 
jectural ; the subject of Dr. Goldziher’s lectures is far less 
controversial, as the gigantic commentary of Tabari (printed 
first twenty years ago) embodies the efforts of his predecessors, 
and from this time onwards we possess a series of com- 
mentaries whence a history of Islamic exegesis can be obtained. 
Not a little patience is indeed required for the perusal of these 
tomes; but the reader is helped by the fact that the Kur'an 
itself is of moderate size, and that matters debated are in 
most cases clearly explained by some authority or other. 

It is remarkable that the Commentary which was regarded 
by Spronger as the best extant, that of Tha'labi (ob, A.x. 427), 
appears to be still unprinted. Dr. Goldziher devotes much 
attention to that of Zamalchshari, first published by Nassau 
‘Lees in 1856, which favours Mu‘tazilite opinions; and he 
naturally makes much use of Tabari. For the Sufi exegesis he 
mainly depends on the Commentary ascribed to Ibn al-Arabi, 
and for the views of the Shi‘ah on that of Kummi. The Kur’an, 
however, isso much in the heart and mind of all Moslem writers 
that Dr. Goldziher is able to illustrate the views which he 
enucleates from most departments of literature, Parallels, 
can be found to the various methods from the exegesis of 
‘and some very interesting ones are 
strikcing is between Philo and Ghazali 
in their safeguarding the literal sense of the passages which 
they allegorize; the shoes which Moses had to put off his 
foot had a mystic signification, but they were real shoes none 
the less. So Ghazali, and doubtless Philo would have 
approved. 

‘Stress is with justice laid on the fact that whereas the non- 
Sunni seots theoretically suspect, the authenticity of the 
Kaur’an which is connected with the name of the Third Caliph, 
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thoy in practice assume it, and attempts which have been 
made to give practical effect to these suspicions have had no 
permanent success. In the case of the Shi‘ah this is natural, 
since the breach between them and the Sunnah was of slow 
evelopment: ; indeed, the twelfth Imam, who enters into the 
most widespread Shi‘ah system, lived, if at all, in the latter 
half of the third Islamic century ; but the Khawarij, whose 
first appearance is in connexion with the murder of the Third 
Caliph, might be expected to have Kux’ans of their own, Tt 
oes not appear that they have; but their commentaries, 
which are said to have been printed in Zanzibar, are not easy 
to procure, and without their guidance one cannot be sure 
‘of the attitude of these relics of the earliest Istamio schism, 

‘The place which Dr. Goldziher occupies among European 
students of Islam is so very high that we may be sure his book 
will be widely read. It will probably be admitted by Moslem 
critics that he has tried hard to do justice to the great Islamic 
theologians of various schools who spent so much labour in 
accommodating their sacred volume to their systems, 

D.S. M. 











Srov1a Sewrvica Er Ontenranta, By Seven Members of 
Glasgow University Oriental Society. 9x 6, 226 pp. 
Glasgow, 1920, 

. _ Seven Members of the Glasgow University Oriental Society 
have united to present Professor Robertson on the celebra 
tion of his eightioth birthday with a volume containing articles 
written by them on various subjects of Oriental leamning, and 
‘they have chosen the title for this “ Festschrift”, as it would 
be called abroad, Studia Semitica et Orientalia.” 

‘Tho studies contained in this collective volume are as 
follows, and by the variety of topics treated are sure to appeal 
to a wider circle. 

J.B. Buchanan, in his article “A Study of Hebrew 
Synonyms”, discusses the various Hebrew Synonyms for 
shutting and closing. 
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‘W. M. Christie endeavours to settle the vexed problem 
as to the original site of Capernaum, which he localizes as 
‘Tell Hum in preference to El-Minye. His reference to the 
Minnim is not very happy, and can only be accepted with 
great reservations, 

A. R. 8, Kennedy, “ Jewish Everyday Life as reflected in 
the Mishnah ‘Treatise Shabbath.” An interesting article in 
which the author tries to reconstruct everyday life from a 
igle treatise of the Mishnab, viz, that of Shabbath, Krauss, 
in his Talmudic Arelology, has dealt with the subject on 
4 much broader basis, and with more satisfactory results. 

R. B. Pattie proposes in a very ingenious and plausible 
manner a settlement of the synchronistic dificulties presented 
by the Book of Kings. 

BE. Robertson, “Translation of an Arabic MS, on Calli 
graphy.” From a comparatively modern copy of an Arabic 
text made in 1912 the author is able to trace back most of 
his contents to the treatise of Ibn Mugla, and to throw 
unexpected light on the real meaning of the writing called 
Mansub. 

W. B, Stevenson offers a selection of three Moslem Charms 
which though common in various parts of the Mohammedan. 
world, are none the less extremely interesting. ‘The Seven 
Sleepers appear in one, and the others show the practical use 
cof various verses of the Koran for magical purposes. It 
would have been very interesting if the author had continued 
his comparison between these talismans and the amulets 
and philacteries of a magical character of other Semitic 
nations, among them notably the Samaritan philacteries 
which are of pre-Mohammedan origin and no doubt exercised 
4 decisive influence upon the latter. (My Publication, 
PSBA.) 

The book concludes with a rather curious study by 
Macdonald, who sees in the first chapters of Genesis the work: 
‘of a philosophic mind. According to him, all the modern 
critical dismemberment theories no longer hold good ; on 
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the other hand, if pushed further his theory might land us 
in Philo. 

The book is beautifully printed, and in every way 
exceedingly well got up. Ibis a handsome gift to the venerable 
scholar whose portrait faces the title-page, and is in many 
‘ways a real contribution to Semitic Philology. 

M. Gastar, 


Xavass-T-Avar, By Antuur Cnristensen, Notices et 
extraits d'un Manuscrit Persan Traitant la Magie des 
Versets du Coran, 9x6, 68 pp. Copenhagen, 1920, 

Professor Christenson, sent to Persia in 1914 on a mission, 
to collect MSS,, brought among others a comparatively 
‘modern copy of a hitherto unpublished book which contains 
the lists of sentences from the Koran which are used for 
‘magical purposes. ‘The book is believed to be the work 
of Abdullah ibn Muhammed ibn Husain, and rests upon an. 
old translation of the sixteenth century from the Arabic, 
asoribed to Ja'far es Sadiq. It may be considered a handbook 
of Practical Magic. Many Arabic treatises of a similar character 
exist, but there are none published and translated, 

Professor Christensen, who has recognized the importance 
of the MS. from a mystical and folklore point of view, inasmuch 
as it contains many of tho formulas used in amulets and 
conjurations, has translated the most salient portion, and in 
‘a long introduction has been able to group together under 
special headings all the occurrences in life, illnesses, foretelling, 
te., for which these verses are used. In addition he has 
also fully discussed the formulas which are used, the manner 
of writing, the astrological influences of days and hours, and 
many remnants of ancient practices which have been preserved 
by these conjurations. 

‘Ina way it is a full commentary to the article of E. Robert- 
son in the preceding “Festschrift” of Professor Robertson, 
where some Arabic amulets have been described in which 
the same sentences of the Koran occur. 
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‘The author deserves the thanks of the Students of Oriental 
‘Learning, as well as of those interested in Magical Literature 
and its Persian representative, 

M. Gasrer. 


‘Tar Forx Lone or tae Oxo Testasteyr, By Hernerr H. 
Gowsn. 9} x 6, 18 pp. Seattle: University of 
Washington, 1921, 

‘Tun Bscusrowocy or rae Ov Testasenr. By H. H 
Gownn, 9} x63, 14 pp. 1919, 

‘Tur Coxour Taras or THE Ou Testamewr, By H. He 
Gowen. 9} x 69, 12 pp. 1920, 

Tho first of these papers—all of which have been reprinted 
from the Anglican Theological Review~on the Folk Lore of 
the Old ‘Testament is a timely production, seeing that tho 
presence of Folk Lore elements in the Old Testament is now 
being more freely recognized in theological citcles, ‘The 
kernel of truth inside these is emphasized. The paper is, in 
places, mildly critical of Sir James Frazer. The continuity of 
the spirit of revelation is the contention of the paper, which 
is decidedly interesting, sensible, and moderate, 

The second pamphlet, treating of the Eschatology of the 
Old Testament, is also a good and useful piece of work. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that a clearer and more 
forcible representation was possible—(p. 201)—of the reaction 
against the Rgyptian religion, and of the later attitude to 
‘the doctrine of Sheol (p. 206). Surely Hoses xiii, 14, might 
well have been added to the passages there quoted. These 
mark a great advance on the unrelieved pathos of the earlier 
utterances on Sheol. But the idea of personality, whether 
in the present or the future, was still apt to be over-powered 
by that idea of the Kingdom, on which Professor Gowen lays 
proper stress. 

‘The third paper consists of critical and scholarly notes 
on “The Colour ‘Terms of the Old Testament”. Its aim 
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is to present, without too much detailed tabulation, the 
results of an analysis of the colour vocabulary of the Old 
‘Testament. ‘The author first analyses the Hebrew terms 
expressive of colour itself, then the terms for particular colours. 
The result is to show “the surprisingly small range of the 
colour vocabulary” (p. 150). ‘The paper is a very interesting 
one, 
Janes Linpsay, 


‘Taxis 18 MuprazvaL InptA. Hibbert Lectures (Second 
Series). By J. Esrum Canvewrer, D.Litt. 8} x 54, 
xii + 552 pp. London: Williams & Norgate, 1921. 

‘Those who are acquainted with Dr. Carpenter's previous 
publications will recognize in the present work the ripe 
product of his long and patient study of the subjects treated 
in it, ‘The work cannot but be welcome, for the full history 
of Theism is so vast and unfulfilled a task that every con- 
tribution towards any part or seotion of it is of great value. 
‘The opening chapter deals with “‘The Origins of Theistic 
Buddhism”, and the second with “The Development of 
‘Theistic Buddhism ”. “Popular Theism : Brahmi” forms 
the theme of the third lecture, and “ Religious Philosophy in 
the Great Epio” that of the fourth. ‘The author then passes, 
in the fifth lecture, to the treatment. of “The Trimirti”, 
‘and, in the sixth, to “ Philosophy and Religion in Gaivism ”. 
Lecture the seventh is concemed with ‘Religion and 
Philosophy in Vaishnavism ”, while the eighth or concluding 
chapter deals with “ Hinduism and Islam”. 

‘The work is mainly expository, but in part critical. ‘The 
author is excellently versed in the literature of the subject, 
and the expository work throughout is admirably done. 
On the critical side, there is a good deal of criticism, both 
philosophic and religious, interwoven with the expository 
material. The criticism is good, so far as it goes, but I 
camnot find that it is always thoroughgoing and adequate. 
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And if criticism is not adequate you leave Brahmanic and 
Buddhistic conceptions on important matters with the 
appearance of religious or philosophical value greater than 
can be claimed for them under more searching analysis, 
However, the author has given us so much that is valuable, 
and calculated to be extremely useful, that it would be 
ungracious to do more than mention this aspect, ‘There is 
an excellent index. 
‘The work in whole is one to be warmly commended. 
Taxes Linpsax. 





Pau Text Socrery. Translation Series, No. 8 ‘The 
Expositor (Atthasilini) Buddhaghosa’s Commentary un 
the Dhammasangant, ‘The first book of the Abhid- 
hammapitaka, vol. i, ‘Translated by Mauna ‘Try, M.A, 
Edited and revised by Mre, Ruvs Davins, D.Litt, ete. 
9} 6, 500 pp. Published for the Pali Text Society 
by the Oxford University Press, 1920. 

‘The translations issued by the Pali Text Sooiety are all of 
great interest. but vary in attractiveness, like most other 
series, Some are attractive chiefly to those who have already 
found their way pretty far into the field of Pali studies. 
Within the latter class, perhaps, comes the fifth century 
psychological work now translated in full for the first time, 
‘The new volume begins with an editorial note by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, whose collaboration as editor has been a matter of 
course. Without her valuable pioneer work in the Pali 
Abhidhamma, particularly the fine translation entitled 
“ A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Rthies” (RAS. Oriental 
‘Translation Fund Series, 1900), with its Introductory Essay, 
the work now appearing would have needed a whole volume 
of introductory matter. Here Mrs. Rhys Davids makes a few 
further observations on the translation of dificult words, but 
brings forward chiefly the work of her Burmese colleagues, 
Maung Tin, translator of the Atthasilini and Shwe Zan Aung 
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{translator of the Abhidhammatthasangaha under the title 
“A Compendium of Philosophy”, Pali Text Society, 1910). 
Mr. Shwe Zan Aung is known as a distinguished exponent of 
Buddhist philosophy as studied in the Burmese Schools 
from the twelfth century onwards. Mr. Maung Tin, also 
4 keen worker in this field, points out in his preface that 
the Atthasilint (a title rather heavily translated “The 
Expositor”) is, among all the works of Buddhaghosa, one 
of the best known in Burma,’ In the introduction to his 
commentary the famous Indian doctor exalts the Abbidhamama 
almost at the expense of the Suttapitaka, on which, however, 
Buddhaghosa himself spent years of labour. In his com- 
mentaties he left a whole Suita literature to posterity. But 
“it is to be understood ”, he says, “that the Abhidhamma 
exceeds and is distinguished from the Dhamma chiefly in the 
great fulness of its classifications.” ‘The value of thorough 
classification, among other disciplines, is set forth in phrases 
80 characteristic of Buddhist insistence on the rigorous use 
of the intelligence that one may well be quoted: “The 
Bhiklehu who is ill-trained in the Abhidhamma makes his 
mind to ran to excess in metaphysical abstractions and thinks 
of the unthinkable, Consequently he gets mental distraction, 
For it has been said, “Bhikkhus, there are four unthink- 
ables, things that should not be thought of. Madness or 
‘vexation will be the portion of him who does s0 ” (p. 81). 

‘At the time of writing the Atthasilin’ Buddhaghosa may 
have feared a decline in Abhidhamma studies. He gives 
explanations, definitions, and descriptions of the Abhidhamma 
which amount to a defence of that forbidding and indigestible 
body of teaching. He was against indulgence of metaphysical 
curiosity and weakening of mental discipline. “ Tradition has 
it,” he even says, “that those Bhikkhus only who know 
Abhidhamma are true preachers of the Dhamma.” 

But the Dhammasangani, the first book of the Abhid- 
hamma pitaka, selected by Buddhaghosa for one of his earlier 
-essays in commentary work, must have been hard reading, 
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even for the very eamest, tll he had expounded it and enriched 
the school to which he belonged with the Atthasilini. ‘The 
commentary is long—naturally, and discusive—again 
naturally—and forfunately for us, It provokes questions 
and leaves puzzles of its own for almost every difficulty of the 
Dhammasangapi that it solves. But to work through it with 
conscientious translators is to gain insight into the necessity 
(irom the Buddhist point of view) of the Abhidhamme ; also 
into the mothods of certain of the (Pali) Abhidhamma teachers. 
Without some study in this field Buddhism cannot be quite 
‘understood, 

Classification—so taught the Abhidhamma doctors—is an 
essential act of the mind in its effort for deliverance, The 
theory of an ancient school that new the Sua profoundly was 
that the highest duty of the Buddhist was to clear away all 
mental confusion by training the mind to subject its own 
states to the closest analysis, Words and phrases that had 
become stock expressions of Sutta teaching and the won 
currency of the technical terms of conduct (or rather mis- 
conduct) and moral disofpline in the Vinaya must be examined, 
discussed, and derived from their roots. Thus » system and 
language of psychology were elaborated on a basis, which, 
a8 Mrs. Rhys Davids has shown, was ethical and may be called 
scientific. 

‘The process of psychological analysis placed first was the 
considering of “states” (Zhamma) in groups (twos and threes) 
of fundamental states holding a certain relation to one another. 
No state was to be allowed to pass unnamed or to be confused 
with any other state, Beside the naming and discriminating 
‘of psychological states Buddhaghosa is ocoupied with definition 
of terms on scriptural authority. Happily for us, he is inspired 
to add a good deal of description of the “ states ” in their 
livelier manifestations. Nothing reveals his quality as a 
commentator better than what may be called his marginal 
sketches. ‘These are a welcome help to the student, too, for, 
as Br. Maung Tin remarks in his preface, the plan of the work 
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iteelf is enough to prejudice the reader. Perhaps so; if the 
seaclers shitks a’dry beginning he will feel inclined to skip the 
first chapter (able of Contents) and the word-by-word 
Commentary that follows, A following section of Book I, 
however, will certainly, or should certainly, be read with 
attention, ‘The quotations from the Buddha’s discourses 
show on almost every page tho identity of thought and 
expression in Sutta and Abhidhamma, ‘There are some 
interesting examples of the use of the word “ consciousness” 
(for which, by the way, Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks there is no 
exact equivalent in Pali, see Psychological Bthice, p. xvii). 
‘A significant sentence or two in the midst of seriptural quota- 
tions lay down, in the fewest words, a distinction that no 
student of Buddhist terminology should forget : “In worldly 
phenomena consciousness (oittay) is the chief, consciousness 
is the principal, consciousness is the forerunner, In 
transcendental (lokuliara) phenomena, however, understanding. 
(paiva) is the chief, understanding is the principal, under- 
standing is the forerunner" (p. 90). ‘The small boy who 
recites the first stanza of the Dhammapada speaks 
Abhidhamma dootrine ; the mano of that famous verse and 
the cidam of the Dhammasangani are synonymous terms, 

Another sentence that has echoes of many « Suita sermon 
in it is the following : ‘ Consciousness, i.e. mind, is éapable of 
producing a variety or diversity of effects in action.” Good. 
and bad acts are accomplished by the mind ; from the power 
of the mind to do this arise variety of kammas and difference 
in destinies. But ‘‘no moral states headed by understanding 
ecome degraded ” (p. 92). ‘The understanding has the task of 
knowing its busy partner, mind, Bub indulging in meta- 
physical abstractions is only to be permitted (if ever) after 
a course of patient study of consciousness.“ The Lord of the 
Law has classified consciousness as an object of thought on 
the threefold basis of meritorious act by means of the nine 
doors of action.” ‘The nine doors are the subject of chapters 
on acts of body, acts of speech, and acts of thought. The 
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exposition goes on from certain emotions and their expression 
to the important subject of volition and Kamma. Tn the 
emphasis given to the importance of thought as action we 
are reminded of some modem writing on this theme, 

Following the chapter on Kamma is one “On Courses of 
Immoral Action”, in which the commentator takes the 
opportunity to dissert on degrees of immorality both for 
laymen and monks. Buddhaghosa refers here to the Samanta- 
pisidika, his own commentary on the Vinaya, A good 
example of his method is the interesting short instruction on 
the term “life-taking”, applied to the “bodily and vocal 
doors” (p. 129). 

Part IV has the rather attractive title “ Of moral conscious- 
ness in the world of senso”, Here is again psychological 
science ; and again edification is nob quite left out. ‘The 
commentator’s treatment of theory, with the frequent applica- 
tion to ethical practice, reminds us how little right we have to 
emphasize the negative side—abandonment of craving— 
‘more than the positive—development of intelligence and will— 
in Buddhist teaching, At the same time it is rather remark- 
blo that so little sermonizing occurs in the course of so much 
Aigoussion of human feeling. Or rather, it would seem remark- 
able if one came to the psychological subtleties of the 
Abhidhamma without remembering the elaborate descriptions 
of human weakness in the Vinaya and the still wider range of 
‘the Sutta, in which every step of an almost immeasurable 
moral progres is traced up to the highest destiny—Arahatship. 
‘The Abhidhamma teaching (being like the Sutta in this 
respect, too) has some reference to rebirth in various spheres. 
‘Therefore Part V (Discourse on moral consciousness in the 
‘realm of attenuated matter) carries the exposition into a field 
in which modem psychologists do not expect to feel much 
at home. 

Of course there is much pre-supposed in Buddhaghoss’s 
discourse which no Indian noviee would fail to derstand, 
but the style is dificult to the European reader. Nevertheless, 
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to those interested in psychological study at its present phase 
in Europe the Atthasilini has more than a historical interest. 
‘To the Buddhist it is instruction in the Abhidhamma, the 
“Dhamma par excellence”, not to be learned by sudden 
religious intuition but by disciplines such as classification 
and by the methodical development of the understanding, 
In giving a faithful translation of an ancient treatise (doubly 
difficult, as the matter demands a scientific language and our 
own terms are not always exact equivalents), Mr, Maung 
Tin has done admirable service. His own difficulties are 
naturally greater from not using his own mother-tongue, 
but there are fow passages in which any hint of this appears, 
‘As to his translation of terms of which certain renderings have 
already general favour, there is nothing to be said against 
some such changes as each translator has a right to propose ; 
but why such o rendering as “the Ariyan facts” for 
ariyasacednit ‘The essential meaning of the word has been 
far better preserved in the well-known rendering “the noble 
truths” ; “Arian facts” is neither a translation nor an 
interpretation. 

‘Those who can consult the Pali Texts will be glad of the 
useful notes giving chapter and verse for quotations. ‘The 
Burmese translation by Pyi Sadaw is occasionally quoted. 
This translation, issued in the middle of the nincteonth 
century, is the last of a considerable list of commentaries and 
indies, showing how carefully the teaching of the old Indian 
paychologist has been preserved through phaso after phase of 
the changing fortanes of scholaahip fa Burma, | 





Vlvorurion pr 1a Lancur fayerenwe er us Lanaves 
Siaamqves. By Epovarp Naviute, 10} x 74, xili + 
179 pp. Paris: Geuthner, 1920. 

Professor Naville’s interesting and suggestive book appeals 
in the first instance to the Egyptological specialist, but it 
appeals also to the linguistic student in general. It is only 
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in the latter quality that I can profess to deal with it, 
Professor Naville is now the Nestor of Egyptology, the last 
survivor of the great masters in Egyptological research, and 
he therefore possesses a ripe experience and a practical 
acquaintance with his subject, which is attainable only by 
‘those who have helped to make it what it is to-day. What 
is learnt from a teacher is something very different from what 
has been painfully elaborated by onesell 

One result is the vein of common sense which characterizes 
the Professor’s work. It is especially evident in the first 
‘two chapters, which deal with the Rgyptian script and the 
phonetic values of its symbols, in which he maintains the 
vocalic nature of certain of the signs, ‘To anyone outaide the 
circle of the so-called Berlin School the prevailing system of 
representing them is contrary alike to tho principles of 
scientific philology and to common sense, As Professor 
Naville says: “Voici le nom des Ethiopiens que nous 
transorivons Kaf ou Kul, eb que nous lisons dapris la 
transoription Kasch ou Kousch. Co dernier nom est celui que 
Jo pays a en hébreu et en assyrien, Mais cette transcription 
nest pas la bonne, ce doit dto ’éktdlej (Summe) que je no 
sais comment prononcer, Le nom des "Ayala, des Achéens, 
que nous lisons Akaiouva devient Bkwesh (BREASTED). 
Pont-on admettre que les Kgyptions rendaient ainsi un mot 
que les philoloques des langues indo-européennes nous disent 
avoir 6t6 AyaiFos?” As a matter of fact, the cuneiform 
texts of Tel el-Amama and Boghaz Keni have now told us 
approximately how many of the Egyptian names were 
pronounced in the age of the eighteenth ond nineteenth 
dynasties ; needless to say, the true pronunciation bears no 
resemblance to the forms invented by the Berlin School, 
although in several instances it agrees with Maspero’s 
transcription, which was based on the Greek and Coptic 
forms and, it may be added, the application to them of 
linguistic knowledge and common sense. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” and it is impossible for the outsider not 
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to sympathize with Professor Naville when he asks whether 
the knowledge of the texts has really beon greatly benefited 
by the grammatical hair-splitting of German scholars : 
“nous en attendons la preuve par la traduction des textes 
des pyramides, que Maspero seul a tentée, traduction qu’en 
Allemagne on déclare vieillée, sans cependant qu’on ait 
essayé de nous on présenter une nouvelle.” 

In the third and fourth chapters Professor Naville passes 
‘on to the Demotic and Coptic, and points out that the 
appearance of Demotic belongs to much the same age as that 
of the Aramaic (or Phoenician) script in Western Asia, Was 
there any relation between the two events? He further 
points ont that Coptio presupposes a language which belonged 
toa wholly different form of speech from that demanded for 
ancient Egyptian by Erman's Grammar. “La grammaire 
copte est avant tout une legon de particules, car la langue 
posside & peine des flexions.” It is this which has always 
made me as a comparative philologist wonder whether the 
view taken of Old Egyptian by Maspero and, more especially 
Reusuf, is not more correct than that elaborated by Hrman 
and his disoiples. 

In the last chapter Professor Naville leaves his own province 
‘and ventures into the Semitic domain, Hore he seems to 
have forgotten the passage in Gen. xxxi, 47, which fixes the 
boundary between what we call Aramaic and Hebrew at 
‘Mizpah in Mount Gilead. But we are still much in the dark 
‘as to the extent and history of the various Aramaic dialects. 
‘They wero included in what the Babylonians termed 
“Amorite”, and the only early Amorite documents with 
which wo are as yet acquainted are the tablets of Khana 
(Der ez-Zor) on the Euphrates and the Cappadocian tablets 
of Kara Eyuk, neat Kaisariyeh, in Asia Minor, The 
Cappadocian dialect seems to have been spoken from Ganis 
(Kara Euyuk) south-castward to Harran, if not to Assyria, 
Assyrian, it must be remembered, was the language of Semitic 
Babylonia and was confined in Assyria to the educated class. 
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Tt was “ the language of the scribes ”, not of the lower classes 

of the country. A. H. Savor, 

‘Tue Bencatt Ramavanas (being Lectures delivered to th 
Galoutta University in 1916, as Ramtanu Lahiri 
Research Fellow in the History of Bengali Language and 
Literature). By Rai Saheb Divesucmanpra Sex, B.A, 
8} X bj, xxx +804 pp, Published by the University of 
Calcutta, 1920. 

This is the most: valuable contribution to the literature on 
the Rima-saga which has appeared since Professor Jacobi’s 
work on the RimAyana was published in 1893, ‘The latter 
vwas confined to Valmiki’s famous epic, and the present 
volume, from the pen of the veteran author of the History of 
Bengali Language and Literature, carries the inquiry on to 
‘a further stage, and throws light both on the origins of the 
story and on its later developments. 

‘The subject covers so wide a ground, and its treatment 
exhibits 6o wide a field of Indian learning that, within the 
limited space available, it is impossible to do more than 
indicate the more salient points adduced by the author, and, 
perhaps, to add a few new items of information. 

Tt has long been admitted that the core of the Sanskrit 
‘Rimiyana—the portion written by Viilmtki himself—consists 
(with © few interpolations) of the second to the sixth books. 
‘The first and the seventh, in which Rima is elevated from the 
stage of a heroic mortal to divinity, are later additions. ‘The 

« Rai Saheb, accepting these conditions, has been able to 
dispel part of the darkness which has hitherto enveloped 
the sources of Vilmiki’s poem, and to trace its origin to three 
aistinot stories, which the great poot combined into a single 
opie. 

‘The oldest version is that contained in the Dasaratha 
Jitaka,! in which Sita is said to be Rama’s sister, Rima is 

2 This was long ago recognised by A. Weber. Seo Indian Antiquary, 
voli, pe 1. 
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banished to the Himilaya, being accompanied by her and 
Lakgmana—under much the same story of palace intrigue 
as that told by Valmtki,—and returns to reign after twelve 
years, He then marries his sister Sita, and they live happy 
‘ever afterwards. She is not abducted by anyone, and there 
is no mention either of Hanuman or of Ravana, 

‘The second strand of the epic belongs to Southern India, 
where there grow up a cycle of legends* about a grand and 
noble Brihmana hero, Ravana? Most of these stories are 
said to be collected in the Jaina Ramayana of Hémacandra, 
a work which I have not seen, and which is described by our 
author as far more a history of Ravana than of Rima, On 
the other hand, a Buddhist work—the Lanikivatira Sitra— 
narrates a long discourse which Ravana held with the Buddha, 
and claims him as a follower of Mahdyana Buddhism! He 
was thus revered by Hinds, Jainas, and Buddhists alike, 

‘The third strand was the floating group of legends related to 
apo-worship once widely current in India. In these Hanuman, 
was at first conneoted with Saivism, and there are still extant 
stories telling how Siva made him over to Lakgmana for 
service under Rima. Even at the present day it, is not 
only the devotees of Vignu who adore him, and Saivas, but 
the crypto-Buddhists of Orissa claim him as a powerful 
divinity. 

‘rom materials taken from each of these three sources 
‘Valmiki welded together his immortal poem. He refused 
sanction to the ancient legend that the Siti whom Rima 
martied was his sister, but gave no hint as to her parentage. . 
This was supplied in later works, such as the Adbhuta 

> We find mach of this in that portion of the Uvara Kayuda which 
‘Taoobi calls the Ravaneis 

* Numerous temples in Southern India are said to have boon founded 
by Ravage (r00 Bombay azetteer, Ij, 190, 484 0.13 X 
34), He is said to have performed his 0 
Gokarns, in Kanara (Bombay Presidency), « 
legends about him. Some of these have spread to very 
India, For instance, the atory of the loan to him of Sivas “solf-iga” 
(Gaz, XV, 200) reappears in the Kashter Ramayana, 
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Rimfyana—a wonderful collection of old and fantastic 
traditions—in which she is described as the daughter of 
‘MandOdari, the wife of her abductor 

After thus discussing the origins of the Rima-saga, and its 
development by Valmiki, the Rai Scheb proceeds to the main 
subject of his work—the Ramfyanas of Bengal. None of 
them are translations of the Sanskrit epic, Like the celebrated. 
Rama-carita-ménasa of Tulasi Disa, each author tells his 
story in his own way, weaving into it bis own thoughts and 
ancient traditions current in his neighbourhood. ‘They 
seoured their general popularity by the thorough Bengalization 
of their theme, The scenery, the manners and customs, the 
religious rites, the very food, although placed in Laikit, are 
all those familiar to Bengal. ‘The most famous, and one of 
the oldest, of these Rimfyanas is that of Krttivisa (fourteenth 
century). All these features are already found there, but 
later writers, falling under the influence of the Vaignava 
revival of Caitanya, not only filled their poems with Vaignava 
doctrine and with theories about bhakti, but even transferred 
legends concerning Caitanya to pseudo-prototypes in the war 
before Laikl.? Space will not permit me to mention all 

4 Vide JRAS,, 1021, p, 422. ‘This story appoara to have been widely 
spread, Tt in poplar in Kashmie, According to th 
Purana, quoted by our wuthor 

* The Bengali 
worth noting for 
Migadht Prakrit, hs him to pronounce Rama's 
tame, but he could not do a0, owing to sin having paralysed 
Narada. succeeded in him to aay mada (proncunc 
meaning "dead". ‘This in the Migadht Prakrit mafa- (Vr. 
in poouliar to the Bengali language, the more western word 
Narada noxt got him to uso thin western pronunciation, and to repeat, 
the word rapidly several times,—thus, mardnardmardmara Te will be 
seen that in this way Valmiki, without his paralysed tongue knowing 
it, uttered the word Zama, and thus beca 
converted. A propos of the bhakt infiue 
story about Nigdmu'd-din Anlié and a robb 
the Tannhasee legend. Tho robber is told that he cannot hope for 
forgiveness tll a certain dead treo bears leaves. In process of time he 
does feel truo repentance, and the dead trunk becomes at once covered 
‘with geoon leaves from top to bottom, 
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Kyttivasa’s successors. Each had his own excellencies and 
his own defects, I therefore confine myself to calling attention 
to the incomplete Ramiyana of the Mymensingh poctess 
Candrivati. In one of her poems she tells her own beautiful 
and pathetic story, and there can be no doubt but that her 
private griefs, nobly bore, inspired the pathos with which 
her tale of Siti’s woes is distinguished. It is interesting that, 
like one or two other authors, she ascribes Siti’s banishment to 
Rima’s groundless jealousy. A treacherous sister-in-law, 
a daughter of Kaikéyi, named Kukud, persuaded Siti, much 
against her will, to draw for her a portrait of Ravana. She 
then showed this to Rima as a proof that his wife loved, and 
still longed for, her cruel abductor, ‘This story was not 
invented by the poetess. It must have been one of those 
long orally ouzrent, but not recorded by Valmiki or by the 
writer of the seventh book of the Sanskrit poom, for it re- 
appears in the Kashmiri Ramayana to which I have previously 
alluded. 

A few words may also be devoted to another curious version 
of the old tradition. Under various orthodox names 
Buddhism has survived in. Orissa to the present day, and, in 
the seventeenth century, one Riminanda openly declared 
himself to be an incarnation of the Buddha, and, to prove it, 
composed a Rama-lila, or Rimiyana. I have already alluded 
to the fact that Hanumin was worshipped by these Orissa 
Buddhists. It need not therefore surprise us that Rimfnanda 
stated that he wrote his book under the ape-god’s inspiration, 

T have drawn attention to only a few features of this 
excellent work, in the hope that my remarks will induce those 
interested in the subject to buy the book and study it for 
themselves. It deserves attention, even if we do not accept 
all that its author wishes to prove. As a collection of hitherto 
unknown facts bearing on the development of the Rima-saga 
in Bengal it is unique. 

T have, however, one serious criticism to offer to the con- 
sideration of the authorities of the Calcutta University. It 
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does not refer to the matter of the work, but to the dress in 
which it appears. ‘The book comes from a University Press, 
and a University Press should be impeccable. Unfortunately, 
this book is disfigured by numerous misprints and by incon- 
sistencies in the transliteration of Indian words. For some 
of these the author will, I am sure, admit his responsibility, 
Dut, even s0, we may ask where was the Press proof-reader ? 
It is the duty of a professional proof-reader to cultivate a 
lynx-eye not only for blunders’ of the compositor (and there 
fare many of these), but also for evident slips of the author. 
Had this book issued from an ordinary Calcutta Press, I 
should have accepted the inevitable and have said nothing. 
But from a University Press ! 
Guorae A. Grierson, 


Cammy, 
June, 1924 








Anapisome Syntax. By H, Reoxennonr. 9}x 6}, viii + 
567 pp. Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1921, 

This lengthy work is the product of vast industry, the 
‘treatment of the subject is extremely full, and each rule is 
exeniplified by a number of examples from authors of the 
best period, in the original Arabic with a translation, 

Unfortunately the author has disdained the use of those 
typographic devices which are go essential in the treatment of 
4 complicated subject like Arabic syntax, and has printed 
the whole of his book, main rules, subsidiary rules, exceptions, 
‘translations of examples, ete., in the same sized type, with the 
result that it is practically impossible to ace the wood for 
the trees, ‘The excellent analytical table of contents atones 
toa certain extent for this defect, but even with this the book 
is of little use to the beginner. As a work of reference or 
dictionary of syntactical niceties it will no doubt be of 
permanent value, It is provided with three indices, of 
subjects, words, and Arabic grammatical technical terms, the 


last particularly full. 
G. L. M. Cravsow. 
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‘Tue Arastan Prorser. A Life of Mohammed from Chinese 
Sources. By Isaac Mason. 7} x 52, 17 +315 pp. 
Plates 20. Shanghai: 1921. London: Luzac, 1921. 

‘This interesting little book is a translation of The True 
Annals of the Prophet of Arabia, by Liu Chih of Nanking, 
who compiled it from various Arabic works, and finally com- 
pleted it in a.v, 1724. It is adomed with a number of 
photographs of Mohammedan buildings in China and pages 
of bilingual Arabic-Chinese devotional books. 

Lin Chih’s work on the whole closely follows the original 
‘Arabic, but there are occasional interesting divergencies on 
‘points where Chinese susceptibilities might: be upset by the 
real facts. ‘The most interesting of these are concerned with 
the Prophet's matrimonial ventures. His taste, as is well 
known, ran principally in the direction of widows and 
divoredes ; but in the Chinese account all these ladies become 
virgins, who, conscious of the high destiny awaiting them, 
refuse numerous advantageous offers of marriage in order to- 
Keep themselves unsullied for the Prophet. 

‘There are certain curious chronological points in connexion 
with the book which deserve fuller examination than they have 
hitherto received, ‘The earliest dates in the history of Mahom- 
medanism are pitched about twenty-four years too early. 
‘This would seem to indicate that the first historical work on 
the early history of Mahommedanism was written by some 
Chinese scholar, who was not aware that the Mahommedan 
year was a lunar one, in about the year A.1. 800 (A.D. 1498). 
‘An attempt to reckon back from about this year would 
produce the necessary error in the dates of Mahommed’s 
life. Mr, Mason would add much to the value of his 
‘Mahommedan studies if he could trace the earlier works on 
which Liu Chih must have founded his book. He would 
also be doing a great service to science if he could discover 
and record briefly any early Arabic books in,China ; there is 
always the possibility of discovering works which have been 
lost elsewhere in the libraries of the outer fringes of Islam. 

GL. M, Cuavson. 
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Post-Brniicat Henrew Jarerature, ax Autiotoay. Vol.I, 
‘Text, Notes, and Glossary ; Vol. I, English Translation, 
By B. Haveer, M.A, PhD. 8x5}, 300 and 
251 pp. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 
1921. 

In 1840 the late Joseph Zedner (Keoper of the Hebrew books 
at the British Musoum) published his Auswahl historischer 
Suitcke aus hebritischen Schrifistellen with vocalized text and 
translation, and in 1887-95 the late Dr. Neubauer’s two 
volumes of Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles appeared, bub 
without translation, Whilst the former was an interesting 
and instructive reading book, the latter was meant to provide 
the research student with reliable texts of works either 
unpublished, or not critically edited. Both works are now 
surpassed, but not superseded by Dr. Halper’s Authology, 
which, not being confined to one branch of literature, is much 
more comprehensive, and provided with translation, critical 
notes, and a glossary of difficult words. Bach extract is 
headed by a brief literary introduction, ‘There is more in it 
than in the two other works, since it contains specimens of 
nearly every branch of literature, such as ‘Talmud and 
Midrash, gnomology, liturgy, poetry, tales, legends, 
philosophy, ethics, politics, and grammar. ‘The compiler 
deserves praise for not having confined his selections to 
famous authors, but to have also considered less-known 
writere whose works are worthy of being saved from oblivion, 
but whose chances of being published entirely are not very 
great. 

Dr. Halper justly complains that no critical editions of many 
important works of mediaeval Jewish writers exist. ‘This 
is unfortunately the case with Sa‘adyah’s, Rabya b. Baquda’s, 
‘and, in some respect, even Maimuni’s philosophio treatises, 
‘The printed editions of their Hebrew translations are 
80 badly made, that they are practically useless for 
study unless read side by side with their Arabic originals. 
The evil effect of these conditions is visible in works 
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on the history of philosophy, which drew their information 
from modern translations based on these Hebrow versions. 
‘The force of this argument is fitly illustrated by instances 
of Maimuni’s Guide of the Perplezed, of which our 
compiler gives’an interesting specimen, ‘The word mmx, 
discussed on p. 248 is to be found in a MS. in the possession 
of the present writer, » MS. which had remained unknown to 
the editors both of the Arabic original and the Hebrew 
translation, but is only a dittography, or rather revised 
reading of m3. In Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew version a word ia 


1issing corresponding to the Arabit Cuoed| which Al Harize 
rightly translates by mypnm. Burther nmasnm should 


eee 


benasnmas translation of LIS y. ‘The word mwanbn should 


be replaced by mien and the translation should run: 
“The mind strives to seek the truth thereof, and its investiga- 
tion is found with every class of thinking men.” p, 119, 
1. 55, the correct reading is abrind corresponding to the 


original (genoa. 

‘Wherever the editor vocalizes his texts he does so with the 
care and correctness to be expected from so tried a scholar. 
‘The notes axe full and clear, and show his great familiarity 
with all the subjects concerned. For px it might be 


better to read PRY (¢yvall) the aliph of the Arabic article 


being commonly omitted in the spelling of North African 
Jews owing to phonetic writing. ‘The editor is heartily to be 
congratulated on his publication, which is eminently suitable 
for academic use. Its only drawback is that it is not of 


greater bulk. 
H, Hiescuren. 


SOR, Sa aS ag 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


Professor Ignaz Goldziher 


On 13th November, 1921, the Royal Asiatic Society lost one 
of the most distinguished of its Honorary Members by the 
death of Ignaz Goldziher, Professor at the University of 
Budapest, who was perhaps the greatest authority on 
Mohammedan theology that the world has ever seen, He 
‘was born in 1850 at Székes-Fehérvdr (called by the Germans 
Stublweissenburg) in Hungary, and after studying Semitic 
languages both in his own country and in Germany received 
his Doctorate at Leipsig in 1870, ‘Three years later he spent 
some time in the East, and succeeded in realizing an ambition 
which he had long cherished—the privilege of attending 
lectures at the Azhar in Cairo. On his return to Europe he 
soon acquired a world-wide reputation as an Orientalist, but 
the fact that he was a Jew rendered him an object of suspicion 
to tho bigoted rulers of Hungary, and it was not till 1804 
that he obtained a Professorship. In spite of the ungenerous 
‘treatment which he had received from his fellow-countrymen 
he was, throughout the whole of his career, a fervent patriot. 
Of his numerous publications it is impossible here to give 
any adequate account. His reading was of enormous extent, 
and he never treated any subject without throwing fresh light 
‘upon it, for he possessed, in a high degree, the faculty of 
selecting out of the vast mass of details that lay before him 
those which were of real interest, Among his contributions 
to the study of Arabie poetry it is sulficient to mention his 
edition of the Divodn of Jarwal ibn Aus al-Ilutai’ah (published 
originally in the Zeitsokrift of the German Oriental Society and 
afterwards in a separate form, 1899), and his Abhandlungen 
aur arabischen Philologie (1896, 1899). But by far the most 
important of his works are those which deal with the origin . 
and intemal development of Islim, in particular his 
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Muhammedanische Studien (1889, 1890) and his Vorlesungen 
‘aiber den Islam (1910). Here, as in everything that he wrote, 
his standpoint is that of a strictly impartial scientific in- 
‘vestigator, and for this reason the conclusions at which he 
artived will be pleasing neither to the blind admirers nor to 
the fanatical opponents of the Mohammedan religion. It had 
long been recognized, not only by European scholars, but also 
by intelligent Mohammedans, that the books of Sacred 
Tradition, such as the Sali of al-Bukhirl and the other 
so-called “canonical ” collections of /Yadith, contain much 
that is untrustworthy, Nevertheless it may be trnly said 
‘that Goldziher was the first to discover how large a part of 
‘the Sacred Tradition was deliberately fabricated in the interest 
of one or another of the various parties which arose during 
the first three centuries after the Prophet, Moreover, 
Goldziher had the merit of pointing out in detail the influence 

ised by other religious systems, in particular by 
nity, Gnosticism, and Neoplatonism, on the develop- 
ment of Mohammedan theology. ‘Thus we are now enabled 
to perceive, much more clearly than was possible forty years 
ago, that Islim, as it has existed from the Middle Ages to the 
present an amalgam of many elements which are often 
quite inconsistent with one another. 

Most of Goldziher's writings were published in German, 
but unfortunately some of them remain shrouded in the 
impenetrable obsourity of the Hungarian language. It is * 
most earnestly to be wished that all his contributions to 
earning should, as soon as possible, be rendered generally 
accessible to Orientalists, for even his briefest articles have 
‘a permanent value. 

‘To him we may apply, in the deepest and truest sense, the 
‘verse of al-Husain ibn Mutair— 

Fatan “isha fi ma'rafiki ba‘da matili 
Kama kana ba'da ’s-saili majrihu’ marta‘a. 
A. A. Bevan. 
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Sir ‘Abdu’l-Baha ‘Abbas 
Diep 28mm Novvatmee, 1921, 

‘The death of ‘Abbés Efendi, better known since he 
succeeded his father, Bahf’w'lldh, thirty years ago as ‘Abdu'l- 
Bah4, deprives Persia of one of the most notable of her children 
‘and the East of a remarkable personality, who has probably 
exercised @ greater influence not only in the Orient but in 
the Occident than any Asiatic thinker and teacher of recent 
times. ‘The best account of him in English is that published 
in 1903 by GP, Putnam’s Sons under the title of the Life 
and Teachings of Abbas Effendi, compiled by Myron H. Phelps 
chiefly from information supplied by Bobiyya Khénam, 
She states that her brother's birth almost coincided with the 
“ Manifestation ” of Mirzé ‘Ali Mulammad the Bab (24th May, 
1844), and that she was his junior by three years, Both 
dates aro put three years earlior by another reputable 
authority,! but in any caso both brother and sister were mere 
children when, after the great persecution of the Bibis in 
1852, their father Bahd’u'lldh and his family were exiled 
from Persia, firss to Baghdéd (1852-63), then to Adrianople 
(1863-8), and Jastly to ‘Aldeé (St. Jean d’Acre) in Syria, where 
Bahé’w'llsh died on 28th May, 1892, and which his son 
‘Abdu'l-Babé was only permitted to leave at will after the 
Turkish Revolution in 1908. Subsequently to that date he 
undertook several extensive journeys in Europe and America, 
visiting London and Paris in 1911, America in 1912, Budapest 
in 1913, and Paris, Stuttgart, Vienna, and Budapest in the 
‘early summer of 1914. In all these countries he had followers, 
but chiefly in America, where an active propaganda had been 
cartied on since 1898 with very considerable success, resulting 
in the formation of important Bahé' centres in New York, 
Chicago, Sun Francisco, and other cities. One of the most 
notable practical results of the Bahé’t ethical teaching in the 
United States has been, according to the recent testimony: 

+ S00 B. G. Browne's Materials for the Sludy of the Bab Religion 
(camnbridge, 1918), pp. 820-1. 

RAS. JANUARY 1922, 0 
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cof an impartial and qualified observer, the establishment in 
Bahé'{ cixcles in New York of a real fraternity between black 
and white, and an unprecedented lifting of the “ colour bar ”, 
desoribed by the said observer as “almost miraculous ”, 

Ample materials exist even in English for the study of the 
remarkable personality who has now passed from our midst 
and of the doctrines he taught ; and especially authoritative 
aro the works of M, Hippolyte Dreyfus and his wife (formerly 
Miss Laura Clifford Barney), who combine intimacy and 
sympathy with their hero with sound knowledge and wide 
experience. In their works and in that of Mx. Myron H, 
Phelps must be sought those particulars which it is impossible 
to include in this brief obituary notice. 

E.G. B. 
Robert Watson Frazer, LL.B. 

‘The world of Indian studies is poorer by the death of 
Mr, Frazer, a man of very wide reading and interests, acute 
induitions and refined literary taste. He had been connected 
with the Society in several ways, both personally as member 
(1886-1918), member of Council from time to time, and 
seoretary, and also through his marriage with Miss Hughes 
(1917), whose long service as seoretary is so appreciatively 
remembered. His studies were concerned mainly with the 
Dravidian languages, especially the Telugu and Tamil, in 
which he was lecturer at University College, London, during 
over thirty years (1885-1916), and at the School of Oriental 
Studies from 1917 to 1919. He had also a good knowledge 
of the Sanslcit literature, especially. in the sphere of philosophio 
and religious ideas, ‘and he was intimately acquainted with 
Indian life. Of his publications the ablest and most interesting 
was no doubt the last, Indian Thought, Past and Present 
(1915), a work of ripe reflection and wide knowledge. His 
Literary History of India (1898) was stimulating, and, in 
illustrating the Dravidian literatures in connexion with the 
Sanskit, original, Silent Gods and Sun-steeped Lands 
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(second edition 1896) shed interesting lights upon the sociel 
life of the Telugu country. In 1897 he wrote the Story of 
India in. the well-known series, and in 1907 he compiled for 
the League of the Empire a Text-book of Indian History. 

By birth (1854), temperament, and intellect, Mr. Frazer 
vwas an Irishman, He belonged to a notable group of the 
famous Professor Atkinson’s pupils in the Dublin University, 
who have contributed in an eminent degree to the knowledge 
of Indian languages, sociology, and history. “His work as an 
Indian civilian (1877-86) was unfortunately cut short by ill- 
health. Returning to England, he became Principal Librarian 
and Secretary of the London Institution, aswell as Lecturer 
at University College. In the transfer of the Institution's 
building to the School of Oriental Studies he played, by way 
of initiation and influence, an important part. Pensioned 
in consequence of the transfer, he returned in 1917 as lecturer 
in Telugu and Tamil, a post which he finally resigned in 1919, 
As recently as the latter year he was appointed (by the 
India Office) to the Governing Body. ee 





The Society has just sustained a loss in the peison of 
Mr, Longworth Dames, a much-esteemed member of 
Council, An obituary notice will appear in the April 
Journal, 
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The following honorary members have been elected by 

‘the Council — 

Monsenhor Sebastiio Rodolfo Dalgado, Professor de Sanscrito 
na Faculdade de Letras da Universidade de Lisboa. 

Mahimahopidhyiya Haraprastd Shistei, C.1.E., M.A., Professor 
of the University of Dacca, 

Mahimahopidhyaya T. Ganapati Sistri, Curator of tho Depart- 
ment for the Publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Trivandrum, 
‘Tho following seventy-six have been elected as members 

uring the quarter :— 











Mr. Ali Afzal Maj. @. W. Gilbertson. 

Mr. 8. A. Ahmed, Mr. F. N. Gilbert. 

Mr. Md. Z. Ali, MA. Mr. 8. A. A. Gitani 

Mrs, F. Ayscough. Most Rev. A. 8. J. Goodior, 
Mr. M. 8D. Azar. 8.J., Archbishop of Bombay. 
Mr. R. Basak, MA. Mr, B. 1. Sen Gupta. 

Major W. Cyprian Bridge. Rev. B. Norman Harri 
Monsicur P. Cardeillac Mr. JH. Hutton, 1.8, 
Prof. T. Chand, M.A. Mr. W. H. Ingram. 

Mr. 8. ©. Chakravarty. Mr. ©. St. John Ives 

‘Mr. N. ©. Chatterjee. Mr. B. V.K. Iyer, MA. 

Mr. N. Mohan Chatterjee. Miss C. M. John. 

Mr. ME. 8. Cheema. Mr. K. ©. Jones. 

Mr. 0. A. K. 0, Chetty. ILE. the Mir of Khairpur. 
Mr. J.D. Darnv: Mr. J. 8. Khan, MBE. 

Mr. 8. N. Das-Gupta, Pandit C. B. Kishore. 

Mr. Susil Kumar De. Rai Sahib Pandit G. Lal. 
Pandit B. Dutta, Shastri Rev. J. V. Lowis, M.A., BA. 
Mrs, A. de Zoote Elliot. Rev. J. I. MacDonald. 

Mr. I. HN. Evans, ‘Mr. M. S. Mangalik, 

Babu ©. B. Gablot. Mr. Philip Mills. 

Babu J. C. Ghatok, MA. Mr. K. R.A. Minhas, 


‘Mr. Ong Thye Ghee. Mr. K. R. Mirasdar, 
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Pandit B. P, Misra, M.A, Mr. M. L. Sharman. 
‘Mr. H. K. Sherwani, 
Mr. L. F. Shroff, B.A. 
‘Mr. G, P. Stavrides, 





‘Miss F. Parbury. ‘Mr. E. de la M. Stowell. 
Kunwar 8. 8. Parihar, Mr. M, Subramanyam. 
Mr. D. D. Parmar. Mr. A. P, Tampi, 

Mr. W. R. Plowes. Mr. R. H, Tangri. 

Mr. R. K. Pill Mr. A. O, Trott. 

Mr. J.T, Rankin. Mr. V. V. Vadnerkar. 
Mr. Ma. J, Rehman, Kunwar @. 8, Varma, 
Mr. Md. N. Rebman, ‘Mr. L, Rama Varma. 
Mr. B. Rubenstein, Mr. P. N, Lal Varma, B.So, 
Mr. 8. Sandapon, Mr. B. J. Williams, 

‘Mr. M. A. Varesi Sahib. Mr. E. J. Williams. 


Mr. G. Shankar, 
‘Nine members have resigned during the quarter :— 


Dr. M. B, Davar, Prof. Nasiri. 
Mr. Deb. ‘Mr, H. Phipps. 
‘Mr, Bawards, Mr, Proctor. 
ELH. the Thakor of Gondal. Miss E, Trotter, 


‘Mr, Jinaradasa, 


and three have died :— 
Rev. W. Campbell. Mr. A. Renjo. 
‘Mr. ©. Pittar. 


‘The Siamese Eegation, at the request of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Chandaburi, has forwarded to the Society a gift of publica- 
tions on Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on Four Nikiyas of the 
Sutantapitaka. ‘These were issued by his Holiness the 
Supreme Patriarch of Siam, the late Prince Vajiranana. 

Professor Margoliouth has presented to the Society 275 
copies of an Arabic work which he has edited. It is by 
‘Mubassin Tanukhi, and is a collection of aneedotes illustrating 
the political and social life of the Caliphate in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 
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Lectures 

Professor Sayce read a paper in November entitled “ New 
Light from the East” ; Mr. Campbell Thompson one on 
“Modem Babylonia” in December ; and Dr. F. W. Thomas's 
paper in January is entitled “Notes on a recent tour 
India”. In February Colonel Hodson reads a paper on 
“Head Hunters at Home” ; in March Mr. Lee Shuttleworth 
speaks on “Some Peoples and Religions of the Punjab 
yas”; and in April Mr. Perceval Yetts describes 
“A Buddhist Pilgrim Shrine in China ”, 











‘Tue Socmry’s Turspay APrERNooNs 

Tt was agreed by Council that on every Tuesday, except 
‘on the second Tuesday in the month, the Couneil Room on 
the entrance floor should be open from 8,80 to 5.80 for the 
use of members und students wishing to meet other members, 
‘Tea may be obtained. 





‘The Royal Asiatic Society's Public School Medal has been 
won by Geoffrey Francis Hudson, of Shrewsbury School, and 
the prize of books by Humphrey Charles Baskerville Mynors, 
‘of Marlborough College. ‘The subject for competition was 
“The part taken by India in the late War”, Owing to 
unforeseen circumstances the presentation of the gold medal 
and books has been postponed to February. Viscount 
Chelmsford has kindly consented to present the Medal and 
Prize, 





Members are asked to sell or present the following nunabers 
of the R.A. Journal -— 
Old Series... 1842, Vol. XIII. 

1848, Pt. I. 

161, Pt. IIL. 
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New Series. . . 1870, Vol. IV, Pt, IT. 
1873, Vol. VI, Pt. II. 
1879, Vol. XI, Pt. IIL. 
1881, Vol. XII, Pt. I. 
1882, Vol: XIV, Pts. I, IV. 
1883, Vol. XV, Pts, I, II. 
1885, Vol. XVII, Pt. IV. 
Present Series . . 1903, Pts, I, IIT. 
1904, Pts. 1, I, IL. 
1919, Pts. I-IV. 


Lirany Foxp 

A special Library Fund has been started for the purpose 
of buying, repairing, and binding books. ‘The Librarian 
‘would welcome contributions to this fund as well as additions 
to the Library. 
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Abdul Hamid, Catalo io and Persian MSS, in the 
Oriental ‘Publio Library, Bankipore, Vol. v, ‘Tradition, 
pti, Patna, 1920, From the Government of India, 

Abou Yousof Ya'koub, Le livre de Vimpot foncier. Kitab 
el-Khartdj, traduit et annoté par E, Fagnan. Paris, 1921. 

From the Haut-Commissariat en Syrit. 

Anesaki, M, Quelqnes pages de Vhistoire religiense du Japon. 
‘An, du Musée Guimet, bib. de vulgarisation, 7.43. ° Paris, 
1921. ‘From the Publishers. 

Archwological Series, Travancore. Vol. i, pt. iii. By T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao and K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer. ‘Trivandrum, 
1921. "From the Government of India 

Archwological Survey, India, Frontier Circle. Annual Report, 
1920-1. Peshaivar, 1981, 

— Northern Circle, “Annual Progress Report, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments. Lahore, 1920. 

— Memoir No, 7: Excavations at Toxila, Stupas and 
Monasteries at Juulidin, by Sir J. Marshall. “Memoir No. 
Mosque of Shaikh ‘Abdu-n Nabi, by Maulvi Zafor Hasan, 
Caloutta, 1921, From the Government of India, 

Bibur, Memoirs of Zelir-ed-Din Muhammed, Emperor of 
Hinduston, translated by J. Leyden and W. Erakine, 
‘annotated and revised by Sir Lucas King. 2 vols. London, 
1921. From the Publishers. 

Barlow, G., The Story of Madras. London, 1921. 

From the Publishers. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 
Notulen van de Algemeene en Directievergaderingen. 
Deel 58, 1920, Weltevreden,s'Gravenhage, 1921, 

‘vam the Publishers. 

Bengal Secretariat Record Room. Vol. i, ser. 11. Press List, 
November 1774 to December 1776. Calcutta, 1921. 

From the Secretary of State. 

Biseoe, C. H. Tyndale, Kashmir in Sunlight and Shade, with an 
introduction by Major-Gen. L. C. Dunsterville. ’ London, 
1922. From the Publishers. 

Bittner, M., Vorstudien mr Grammatik u. zum Warterbuche 
der Sootri-Sprache, eino Version der ersten sechs Kapital 
ausdem Marcus-Evangelium, iibersetat von, Aka. Wissen- 
schaften, Wien, Bd. 186, 5. Abh. Wien, 1918. 

From the Publishers. 
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Burma, Amended list of Ancient Monuments. 
—— Report, Archeological Survey,1920-1. Rangoon, 1921. 
‘From the Government of Burma. 

Contenau, G., Ta Civilisation Assyro-babylonienne, Collection 
Payot. Paris, 1922, ‘From the Publishers. 

Cordier, H., Histoire Générale de ln Chine et de ses Relations 
avec es Pays étrangers depuis les Temps les plus anciens 
jusqu’a Ja Chute dela Dynastic Mandchoue. 4 vols. Paris, 
1920-1 





— Ia Chine, Collection Payot. Paris, 1921. 

From the Publishers. 
», Les principaux résultats des nouvelles fouilles 
Paris, 1921, From the Publishers. 
Cuneiform ‘Texts from Cappadocian Tablets, British Musoum, 








aracter, Hittite Texts from Toblets in the British 
Museum, London, 1921. From the Prustes. 

Dalgado, 8. R., Glossdrio Laso-Asidtioo. Vol. ii, Academia das 
Scidnoias de Lisboa, Coimbra, 1921. From the Publishers, 

Davids, ©. A. F. Rhys, The Visuddhi-Magga of Buddhaghosa, 
Vol. fi. Pali Text Society. 

~—Tikapatthina of the Abhidhamma Pitske, Pt. i, 
Paccayavibhangeviira, together with Buddbaghosa’s Com- 
mentary from the Paficappakaranatthakathi, edited by, 
Pali Text Society. London, 1921. 

W, and William Stede, ‘The Pali Text, Society's 

inglish Dictionary. Pt.i (A). Chipstead, 1921. 











From the Publishers. 

Debi Prasad, Iftikhur al-tawarikh. From the Author. 
Eliot, Sir Charles, Hinduism and Buddhism. 3 vols. London, 
ig2t, From the Publishers. 


Fort St. George, Records. Letters, 1698-4. Vol. iv. 
— Letters for 1694. 
— Diary and Consultation Book, 1696, Madras, 1921. 
‘From the Secretary of State, 
Garhe, R., Die Bhagavadgitt ous dem Sanskrit hersetzt, 
2° Auflage. Leipzig, 1921. From the Publishers. 
Goyer, R., Zwei Gedichte von Al-’A'8A, tibersetzt von, TI. Waddi* 
Hurairata, Aka. Wis. Wien, Bd, 192, 3. Abh. Wien, 1921 
‘From the Publishers 
Tagié, V., Zum Attkirchenslawischen Apostolus TIL Lexi- 
kalisches (2). Aka, Wis. Wien, Bd. 197, 1. Abb. Wien, 
1920, ‘From the Publishers. 
‘Jomil-ur-Rehman, M., The Philosophy and Theology of Averroes, 
translated from the Arabic. ‘The Gackwad Studies XI. 
Baroda, 1921, From the Translator. 
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‘Jastrow, M., and A. T. Clay, An old Babylonian Version of the 
Gilgamesh Epic on the basis of recently discovered Texts. 
‘Yale Oriental Series, Researches, Vol. iv, 3. New Haven. 


London, 1920. From the Publishers, 
orga, N., Histoire des Roumains et de leur Civilisation, Paris, 
1920” From Dr. Gasler. 


Junker, H., Papyrus Lonsdorfer I. Ein Ehepakt aus der Zeit des 
‘Nektanebos, Aka, Wis, Wien, Bd, 197, 2. Abb, Wien, 1921. 
From the Publishers. 

‘Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 8., South India ond her Muhammadan 
Invaders. London,” Bombay, 1921. From the Publishers. 

Krom, N. J., Inleiding tot de Hindoo-Javaansche Kunst, I. Kaart 
en 100 Platen, 2 vols. K. Instituut, Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
Kunde van Ned.-Indis, "’sGravenhage, 1920. 

‘From the Publisher 

Lo Strange, G., and R. A. Nicholson, The Férsnéma of Tha. 
‘-Balkht, Persian Text, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Soris. 
New Sories I. London, 1921, 

Library Association, Subject Index to Periodicals. I. Language 
and Literature Pt, i, Classical, Oriental, and Primitive, 
London, 1921, From the Publishers. 

‘Maung Tin,'‘The Expositor (Atthasilini), Buddhaghosa’s Com: 
mentary on the Dhammasangant, the first, book of the 
Abhidhamma Pitako. Vol. ii, ‘Translated, edited, and 
revised by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Pali ‘Text Society, Translation 
Ser. No. 9. London, 1921 

Mazumdar, B. C., ‘Typical Seleotions from Oriya Literature. 
‘Vol. i, Caleutta, 1921. 

From the Registrar Caloutla University. 

Morgenstieme, @., Ubor das Verhiltnis zwischen Cirudatta i, 

frechakatiki. La 1921. 














From the Publishers. 

Praphullachandra Basu, Indo-Aryan Polity during the Period 
‘of the Rig Voda. ‘Allahabad, 1919. "From the Author. 
Punjab Gazetteers, Mandi State, 1920, vol. xii (A). Lahore, 
1920. From the Government of India 
Obermann, J., Der Philosophische u. Religidse Subjektivismus 
Ghazals,’ cin Beitrag zum Problem der Religion. Wien, 








Leipzig, 1921. From the Publishers. 
Rothfeld, 0., Women of India, painted by M. V. Dhdrindhir. 
London. From the Publishers. 


Sa’di Shivizi, Odes of Muslihu-d-Din, edited by Sir L. W. King. 
‘Pe. i (Tayyibat), fase, i, Bib. Ind. Calcutta, 1919. 

‘From the Editor. 

Sarkar, G. D., Mandirer Katha, Three Temples, Caloutta, 

London, 1921. ‘From the Publishers. 
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Soll, Rev. Canon E., Faith of Islam. 4th ed. London, Madras, 

1920. From the Author. 

Smith, Sidney, The First Campaign of Sennacherib, King of 

Assyria, 705-681 3.0. ‘The Assyrian Text, ed. with trans- 
lation. ' Hothen Series 2. London, 1921. 

‘From the Publishers. 

Stein, Sir A., Serindia, Explorations in Central Asia and Western- 

most China. Lists of Antiques by F. H. Andrews, F. M. G. 

Lorimer, ©. 1, Woolley, and others. Appendices by J. Allon, 

L. D. Bornett, L. Binyon, E. Chavannes, A. H. Church, 

A. H. Brancke, A. B. R. Hoerle, T. A. Joyce, R. Petrucci, 

K. Schlesinger, F. W. Thomas. Vols. i i, ii, Text ; Vol. iv, 

Plates; Vol. v, Maps. Oxford, 1921. 
‘From the Seoretary of State. 
Thompson, E. J., Rabindranath Tagore, his life and work. 
leritage of India Series. Calcutta, London, 1921. 











From the Publishers. 
University of London. University College Calendar, Session 
1921-2. London, 1921. ‘From the Seoretary. 


— Calendar, Regulations, 3 vols., 1921-2. From the Publishers. 
Varms, GN. S» A short History of ‘the Kayasthas Prabhus 
and Thakurs of India. Pts, i, ii rom the Author. 
Wilken, G. A., The Sociology of Malayan Peoples, translated by 
G. Hust, introduction by 0. O. Blagden,” Papers on Malay 
Subjects. Ser, 1, No. 5. Kuala Lumpur, 1921. 

From the Committee for Malay Studies. 

‘Younghusband, Sir F., The Heart of Nature. London, 1921. 
From the Publishers. 





Pamphlets 
Casanova, P., Une Mino d'Or au Hidjaz, Paris, 1921. 
From the Author. 
Dubreuil, G. Jouveau-, L'Inde ot les Romains. Paris, 1921. 
— The Pallava Painting. From the Author. 
Hall, H. R., Preliminary Description of the British Museum 
‘Excavations in Babylonia, 1919. ‘Extract from Proceedings. 
of the Society of Antiquaties. December, 1919. 
From the Author. 
Meade, G. Willoughby, Buddhism in Europe. London, 1921. 
From the Author. 
Muhiddin, A., Die Kulturbewegung im modemen Tiirkentum. 
Leipzig, 1921. From the Publishers. 
Murray, J. H. P., Review of the Australian Administration in 
Papua from 1907-20. Fort Moresby. From the Author. 
Ram Gopal, The Dantyosthavidhih. From the ‘Author. 
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Raychandhuri, H. C. 
Epigraphio Notes 
‘The Gupta Empire in the sixth and soventh centuries A.v. 
‘The Lakgmanasena Era. 
‘The Later Mouryas and the Decline of their Power. 
Reprints, 1921. From the Author. 
Seal, Shibchander, Arya Jatir Adi nibash. From the Author. 
Stein, Sir A., Notes on ancient Chinese documents, discovered, 
along the Han Frontier Wall in tho Desert of Tun-Huang. 
Prom the Author. 
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An Unidentified Territory of Southern India 
By K, V, SUBRAHMANYA AIYER, B.A, 


‘PRE intercourse with Malabar was long denied to the rest 
of Souther India by the formidable natural obstacle of 
the Western Ghats with theirimpenetrable fastnesses and few 
passes. Owing chiolly to this circumstance that part of the 
country remained to a great extent isolated and secure from 
frequent invasions by other southern powers. This isolation, 
coupled with the conservative nature of the people of this 
tract, accounts for the preservation intact of several ancient 
customs of the Indians. Even in later times, whenever there 
hhnd been any general disaster affecting the whole of the 
Dekhan, such as an invasion by the Muhammadan kings of 
the Khilji and Taghlakc lines, the west const afforded a safe 
asylum to the rest of the south. ‘There is nothing unnatural 
in the following exclamation of the poot-composer of the 
‘Tiravilavigidu plates of the eleventh century A.D. :— 
“Excepting Paraméévara, who else in this world could 
contemplate even in mind the humiliation of that country 
which is protected by the glory of the crest jewel of the Bhrgu 
aco (je. Paraéu-Rima) and the austerties of its chiefs, and 
which had not been injured by enemies.” 
‘mAs. APR 1922. n 
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Te was given to that sturdy warrior. of the Chile lino, 
Rajarija I, who braved and courted danger, to invade this 
tract and to conquer the country of Kollam and Kolla-d@éam, 
breaking for once the naval supremacy of the Chéras by 
destroying many of their ships at a place named Kanda}ttr, 
Leaving open the question of the identity of the two places 
Kollam and Kinda]iir, about whose existence in Malabar there 
is not the least doubt, we may proceed to point out that the 
Chala king was accompanied in his expedition and assisted by 
his valiant son, Rajéndra-Chdla T, who later on carried further 
the intention of his father. ‘There is every justification for 
declaring that Rajéndra-Chola wan the greatest of the Chola 
sovereigns, greater even than many of those who stand 
prominently forth in the ancient history of India, By the 
‘success of his arms he was able to leave the Chdla empire much 
‘mote extended than could have been thought possible. 
When his activities ceased, Chola supremacy was acknow- 
ledged everywhere in the Dokhan. Chdla arms were felt in 
the Gangetic region, in the island of Ceylon, in distant Burma, 
and in the several islands of the Indian Ocean, Ho even 
sent an embassy to far distant China, though what his 
intentions in that direction were it is not at present possible 
to fathom, ‘The wars of Rajéndra-Chéla were mostly oon- 
ducted by his eldest son, Rajadhirija I. ‘The latter, as is 
natural, records in the historical introductions of his inserip- 
tions all the military feats performed by him, though in 
truth they wore effected for Rajéndra-Chola I and during 
that king’s reign, The nomination of Prince Rajidhirija to 
succeed Rajéndra-Chdla I appears to have taken place in 
A.D. 1018, although he actually came to rule in about a.p. 1045 
and held the reins of government till a.p. 1050, It is 
impossible to conceive that in the short period of his actual 
rule of four or five years he could have done all that is claimed 
for him in his inscriptions. ‘The isolation of which we have 
spoken accounts for the want of references to the political 
history of the Chéras in the historical documents of othér 
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‘parts of southern India, ‘There is thus dearth of information 
in early Chola and Pandya records regarding the territorial 
divisions of the west const. 

One such division that still remains to be identified occurs 
in the historical introduotions of the inscriptions of the Chola 
king Rajakésarivarman Rajadhirdja I. After conquering the 
Pindyas this Chola sovereign is said to have marched against 
‘the Ohéra country. The foats performed by him in that 
quarter are described in the following words? :— 


Olgal-il Venditf-araSai-chchéyitf-odukki 
mévu-pugal-Irdmakuda-mtvar-keda-mupinds. 
vida} * -ke)w-Villavan kudar-madi-kkoydu tan- 
paduevitf-Bdi = kkiduspulk-olippa 
vaiijiy-am-pudu-malar malaind-fiig-efijalil 
valnickelx Kiinda}dr-chchilai Kalam arutta, 


‘The whole of the passage extracted here relates to a distinot 
‘campaign of the king. A translation will show the order in 
which the events of this campaign took place :— 

“Having despatched the irreducible king of Vénidu to 
heaven (or to a distant country) and having fought (to fiercely) 
as to destroy the three (kings) of the famous Trimakudam, and 
the powerful Villavan (je. the Chéra) having run away 
carrying his folded bowels, abandoning his country, and hid 
himself in forests, (tho Chdla king) put on (a garland of) 
Ddeautiful fresh vaiji flowers (as token of his victories) and 
‘then destroyed the large (number of) ships (loating) on the 
‘sea at Kinda} Gr-chchalai,” 

In his South-Indian Inseriptions * Dr. Hultzsch has trans- 
lated the passage as under -— 

“ (He) sent the undaunted king of Vénidu to the countay 
of heaven and destroyed in anger thie three (princes) of the 
famous Inimaluiam. While the strong Villavan (i.e. Ohéra) 
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‘was attacked by pains in the bowels, fled from his country 
‘and hid himself in the jungle, (the Chdla king) destroyed (his) 
ships (at) Kanda}iir-Silai on the never-decreasing ocean as 
(easily as he) would have put on a beautiful fresh flower of 
the Vafiji (tree).” 

It will be seen that my rendering of the passage differs in 
some respects from that given by Dr. Hultzsch. I tako 
odukki, munindu, malaindu, and arin as past participles; 
consider that kalam has two adjuncts, viz. vélai-kelu and 
Kandaliir-Chehilai ; and regard madi as an adjective qualifying 
Fudar, ‘The material difference is that the Ohéra king did 
not run away from the field of battle, abandoning his country, 
because he had pains in his bowels, but that he fled, not being 
able to stand against the enemy. ‘Though it may not be 
incorrect to take malaindtngu to mean “ as he would put on”, 
it is more appropriate to separate the compound and make 
malaindu a finito past participle, Being left without 
opponents, the Chola king put on the garland of ani flowers 
as token of his victory. Angu means “when”, ive, “at the 
time or place”, 

‘Tho proper names that occur in the passage extracted abo 
aro Vénadu, Irimakudam, Villavan, and Kanda}{ir-Chehilai, 
‘Though difference of opinion exists as regards the derivation 
of the word Véniqu, there is so far none as to what it denotes. 
Tt signifies the country comprising the Tranvancore State. 
‘The late Mr, Sundaram Pillai made the following note on 
Vénidu:— 

“Venidu is one of the twelve districts of low or vulgar 
‘Tamil according to ‘Tamil grammarians. ‘The Kéralélpattt 
makes it one of thé divisions of Kérala, Tt is derived from 
‘vl ‘love or desire’, either directly or through vgn. Vénidu 
would mean, therefore, “ the land of Jove or the lovely land.’ ” 

The late Mr. Gopinatha Rao expressed the view that 
‘Venidu should be divided into vé) and nddu, and that it aneans 
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the country of the Véls. He was of opinion that there was 
no justification for taking Venmapnan as the ruler of Vén 

Though i¢ is not improper to regard Vénadu as a compound 
of Vél and nddu and interpret it as the country of the Véls, 
yet the special application of the term Vénidu to a particular 
country ruled by one of eral families of Véls—and not 
to others—would clearly indicate that the proper division 
‘of the compound Vénidu is Vay and nad. It itis incorrect— 
and it is s0—to call by tho term Vénidu the country of 
Kopiidu, of which Kodumbi}ar was the principal town, of 
Milidu, of which Tirukkoilur was the capital, of Parambu- 
nidu and several others which were ruled by Vé) chiefs, its 
separation into wi and nddu is open to serious objestion. 
In this connexion it is also worthy of consideration that the 
‘Tamil grammars call the country by the mero name Véy. 

Of the othor names, Pillayan stands for tho Chéra, whose 
emblem was the bow ; and Kandalar-Ohehilai for a port town 
in the Ohara territory. 

Now ag regards the country indicated by the term 
Trimakudam, The word may be split up into either Tri and 
‘makudam or Irma and kudam. The first does not yield much 
sense, while the second admits of a better meaning, as will be 
shown below. In the latter caso, the Sanskrit equivalents of 
the two words, of which the namo is the compound, are 
Rama and ghala. Hence, Irimakadam of hirija’s 
insoriptions may answer to Rimaghata, It is not unlikely 
that in the numerous collection of the king’s epigraphs in the 
‘Madras Rpigraphist’s office we may meet with another possible 
variant Irimakadam, in which case kalam may be regarded 
as a simple adoption of the Sanskrit ghafa. And it may be 
noted that even in ‘Tamil kadam is a synonym for kugam. 

Having shown that Irdmakudam is the sameas Rimaghata, 
‘we proceed to point out that the country indicated by the 
term Inimakudam is the Mushake territory and to find out 
its modern representative. But, before doing so, it is 

* aancore Avchaologica Series, xl. i». 188 
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necessary to consider here a few statements in the Mashaka- 
‘varisa, from which extracts have been given in the Travancore 
Archawlogical Series*, which are of help in identifying and 
locating the country in question. Tt says :— 

A Kehatriya having been killed by Paragu-Rama, his 
queen attempted to undergo sali; but the purdhita of the 
family dissuaded her and took her to a mountain cavern, 
wherehe kepther concealed. Here rat, as big as an elephant, 
appeared to devour her, but was killed by the fie of her anger. 
‘The soul of it then appeared in the form of a Parvata-raja and 
explained its behaviour, ‘The queen soon brought to bed 
‘a male child. When he came of age, Paragu-Rama was 
pleased with him and crowned him king of the country in 
Which the rat-mountain stood, and performed the pay(abhishcka 
ceremony by pouring potfuls of consecrated water on his 
head, On this account the prince acquired the name Miishaka- 
Rimaghata, He chose for his minister Mahinavika, a native 
of Mihishmati, and made Kola his capital, On his way to 
‘the capital he learnt that the town of Mihishmati, which 
belonged to him and which is desoribed as the capital of the 
Hoaihayas, had been taken by Midhavavarman, the king of 
Magadha, 

Shorn of the legendary garb in which itis clothed, the above 
account reflects the fact that at a remote age the Mashakas 
were obliged by some stress of events to leave their country 
and to take shelter in the mountain fastnesses of the south. 
There may be a kernel of truth in the statement that 
Ramaghaja’s mother was a queen of the country in which 
MGahishmati was situated, and that she was taken for safety 
to a souther hill where Ramaghata was born. ‘This account 
of the queen-mother reminds us of what inscriptions state 
concerning the Chalukyan ancestor Vijayaditya and of the 
Paripic account concerning the feud between Kartaviry- 
juna and Paraéu-Rima, Since the husband of 
Rimaghata’s mother, who was a ruler of a province, is said 

2 Vol. i, pp. 87 
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to have been killed by Paragu-Rima and since Mihishmati 
was a city in Mid-India, it may be thought that the city was 
included in his kingdom and that he was one of the hundred 
sons of Kartavirya and a brother of Siiraséna ‘The Parinas 
state that the town of Mahishmati was founded by Mahishmat 
the fifth in descent from Haihaya, who was the fourth 
descendant of Yadu, ‘This reference is only of use as indicating 
that the Mishakas, who traced their line from one of this 
ranch, must be Yadavas. So were the Koladiri kings of 
Trimakudam, 

‘Thename Ramaghata, as applied to a king, may be regarded 
sa pure invention; and the story that Paraéu-Rama 
anointed him king by pouring potfuls of water may have 
been woven simply to account for the origin of auch a queer 
name, We cannot consider that Rimaghata is anything more 
‘than an eponym, similar to Pallava, Chola, or Pandya. It is 
not improbable that the name of the country was Kudam 
or Rimaludam, as distinguishing it from Kudamalai-nida 
(ie. the Coorg Province), another southern territorial division, 
Further, it may be pointed out that Kudam is mentioned in 
‘Tamil grammars as the name of ono of the outlying provinces 
where vulgar Tamil was in use; it figures along with Kuftam 
(in Malabar) and Ven (Travancore). With respect to the 
name Elimalai also the poet has similarly introduced the story 
of the huge rat, and its subsequent transformation into a king 
of mountains. ‘The fact may be that the hill in whose cavern 
the Mashaka queen was hid came to be called Hlimalai by 
the Tamil inhabitants of the place. ‘This substratum of fact 
may have excited the imagination of the poet to account for 
its names in the ingenious way he did. It is quite significant 
that, as coon as Rimaghata was anointed king of the region 
in which his mother was sheltered, his first thought was to 












1 hab there is little possibility of this will be shown by the fact that, 
the date of the movement of tho Mushakas from Mid-India to the 
W. Ghats, if t really ocourred in early times, must have been after the 
eign of Kbaravéle and before the date of the Bharata-naya-Stsra. 
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recover Mihishmati, which, he was informed, had been taken 
by Midhavavarman, the king of Magadha. ‘This statement 
makes the facts appear in their proper light. When a prince 
newly installed as ruler of a small territory on the west coast 
of the Deccan lays claim, all of a sudden, to the possession 
of a principal city in Mid-India, there must be a tale behind it. 
‘The fact seems to be that the town belonged to him originally, 
and the country whence his mother came, after her husband’s 
death, lay in the Vindhyan region and had for its capital 
Mabishmati, Kaidisa' refers to Mahishmati, and his reference 
takes us to the Narmada river, Mr. Pargiter identifies it 
with Mandhata,t We have enough reason to believe that in 
early days the Mishake territory was located near the 
Vindhya mountains not far from the southern Kosala and the 
Kalinga countries, From what isatated in the Maskazavarivsa 
it ia clear that the Haihaya and the Oh@di countries wore 
included in that of the Mashakes, Another fact that is 
made plain is that the southern Mashaka territory on 
‘the Malabir coast was not due to a gradual expansion of 
‘tho original Mid-Indinn territory. ‘The establishment of the 
southern Miishaka is in several respeots analogous to the 
foundation of the Pallava power in the Deccan. In both 
cages the emigrants came from the north and were governors 
of provinces and held dependent positions under some suzetain 
power and were forced by circumstances to quit their homes. 
‘The truth of that part of the mythical account which states 
that the southern Mashaka kings were able to get back the 
Haihaya and Ohédi countries which once belonged to them 
cannot be guaranteed. 

Now a word about the time when the kingdom of 
Trimakudam or the southern Mshaka may have come into 





2 Varee 43 of canto vi of the Raghuewhéa runs as under — 
wengaaitia Searetatfcaitantramarste | 
mrargerasaafrceat tat ate Rfagata ara: 


* Colonel Todd identifies Mabishmatr with Chuli Mabeswar, 
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existence eupposing the statements of the book are based 
upon facts. In the second century v.0. the Kalitiga king 
Khiravéla (173-160 n.c.) is said to have invaded the Mishaka 
country, which lay to the west of Kalinga! As we do not 
find a Madhavavarman in the list of kings who ruled over 
Magadha down to the time of the Kalidga king Kharivéla, 
‘the aggressor who caused the uprooting of the Mishakas from 
their original home must be regarded as having flourished later 
than 160 2.0. Ttcould not be much later, Since the Mishakas 
are described in the Bharata-ndilya-éastra,? as Kaliigas, it 
appeats that the territory of the former had been annexed to, 
and was included in, that of the latter. Hence it may be 
conelnded that the dispossession alluded to in the 
Maskakavarisa had taken place some time prior to the date 
of the composition of Bharata’s work and not long after the 
reign of Khiravéla, In the Vishnupurdya, MOshaka is 
mentioned along with Stririjya and several other kingdoms of 
the Vindhyan region? It may be that the original Mashaka 
country lay to the west of the southern Késola and extended 
along the Narmadé as far as the sea. Tn the Mahiletta pillar 
inscription (.p, 601) of the Western Chalukyan king Mavgaliéa 
Rayavikrinta, it is said that Kirtivarman J, who reigned at 
the end of the sixth contury 4.p., defeated, among others, 
the kings of Kérala, Ganga, Mrishaka, Pandya, Dramila, and 
Chola. It is not unlikely that the Masbaka hercin referred 
to denotes a southern power as it is mentioned along with 
the Kérala, Ganga, and Pandya, ‘The Mahibbarata groups 
the Mashakas with distinctly southern countries, such as 
the Dravida, Kérala, Prichya, and Vanavasika.$ 

‘From the foregoing it may be observed that the Mashakas 
‘originally occupied a territory in the Vindhyan region and 
subsequently moved southwards and permanently settled in 














* Journal of the Bihar Research Secety, vo. i, p. $25. 
* Thid., p. 148, 2p. 48. 4 Ind. Ant, vol, xix, ps 18, 


# Verge 58 of ch. 9 Bhishma-Parea: QUST: STAT: ATE 
after arent: 
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the Deocan ; that the Elimalai was the spot to which the 
‘Mishakas repaired after they had been overthrown in Mid- 
India, and that over a small rogion a prince of the original 
‘Mishaka line was installed king and the new kingdom came 
to be known as Ramaghata or Trimakndam ; and the kings 
themselves were styled Mishikéévaras or Ramaghafa- 
Mishikesvaras, ‘The hill of Hlimalai was included in this new 
country of Irimakudam. As a rule, the chieftains of the 
Deccan were lords of one or more divinions (na(lu), possessed 
4 favourite bill (malai) and a capital city (a). The principal 
hill of the Mashaka king was the Blimalai, his nddu was 
Trimakadam, and bis 
that the Kéralétpatti gives four divisions of Malai-nadu, 
‘These are the Tulu, Ktpaka, Kerala, and Mishaka, whose 
other name, as we have now shown, was Irimalujam, In the 
description of those there appear two versions, according to 
one of which the Mishaka kingdom would extend from 
Kannotti to Cape Comorin, whilo according to the other it 
would comprise all the tract of land lying between Perumbulai 
and Puduppatianam. ‘That the first of these versions is 
wrong and that the second correot will be evident from what 
hhas been said already and from what follows also. 

A fow points of geographical and historical interest are 
found in the Mashakavariéa, Wo note them below. An 
‘attempt will be made at the same time to trace the modern 
representatives of places mentioned in the Mashakavarisa, in 
the very tract of country where we located the ancient 
territorial division of Irimakudam, as nothing else would 
‘prove better the correctness of the identification. 

Kolam, the capital of the kingdom, was on the bank of the 
river Prathand. Starting from here, one has to cross in 
succession the two rivers, the Vapri and the Killa, and proceed 
along the sea-coast to reach the mountain Elimalai. ‘The 
temple at Chellis, dedicated to Siva, was built by one of 
the Mishaka kings, Satasdma by name. At Sambarapura, 
a suburb of this place, there is a famous temple of Vishnu, 
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‘The temple of Vatukéévara at Alamddhi and that of 
Ahiranaévara on the west bank of the Prathani were con- 
structed by Vatukavaraman and Ahirapa, two kings of the 
Mashaka line, At the foot of the Elimalai, the city of 
Achalapattaya was founded by Achala, another Mishaka 
king. On the bank of the Parushoi river a battle once took 
place between the Kérala king Raghupati alias Jayaniga and 
tho Mashaka king Iéinavarman II. A town named Nariyana- 
puram was founded by king Kundavarman, One has to go 
southwards to reach the Krala country, and in this route lies 
the temple of Sugata (Buddha) at the holy and reli 
of Molavisa. Bhatasthali and Marupura are two other 
places in the Mashake country, Religions with dreadfully 
‘opposed doctrines flourish harmoniously in the country of 
Ramaghata-Mishikeévara, Valabha, another king of the 
Mishaka dynasty, built the town of Mérihi at the mouth of 
the Killa river. This placo became replote with articles of 
merchandise brought in ships from distant lands by foreign 
merchants, ‘The king also erected high fort walls and cut 
4 deep moat round the city of Valabhapattapam, which was 
‘on the bank of the Prathani river. 

Tho Tamil equivalent of mishaka being eli, the country 
indicated by the term must be the tract of land surrounding 
the Hlimoalai hill. As will be pointed ont presently, this hill 
was known to early Huropean and Muhammadan navigators 
and traders by vatious names moro or less connected with the 
term Bli, ‘The dental J of the word was sometimes changed 
into the lingual J which gave rise to the name Saptaéeila 
applied to the same territory in some of the Sanskrit, works 
such as the Kérala-méhdlmya. Local tradition also 
perpetuated this mame. The rulers of the country were called 
Kolatiri-rijas, ic. kings of Kalam. ‘The sulfix iri is nothing 
but an adaptation of srt. 

Albsrini (4.p. 970-1039) mentions the country of Eli and 
places it; on the Malabar coast, immediately after Manjarix 
and before Sadursa. According to him the people of the place 
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‘were Samanas, by which he may have meant either Bauddhas 
or Jainas. ‘The position assigned by this authority is the 
‘samo as that fumished by another Muhammadan historian 
Rashid-ud-din, In the latter caso Col, Yule observed that 
‘Sadarsa was a clear misreading for Fandarina, ‘The correction 
is applicable to the reading of the passage from Albértnt, 
‘The identity of ManjarGr, Hili, and Fandarina with Marigalur, 
Elimalai, and Pandaliyani, which are all stations in the 
Shoranor-Mangalur branch of the South Indian Railway, 
is beyond doubt. ‘The most handy map that indicates the 
‘exact situation of all the three places with distances marked 
between them is the South Indian Railway map. Here it 
will be found that Pandalayani (429 miles from Madras) 
i 58 miles south of Blimalai (486 miles from Madras), and that 
the latter in 66 miles south of Mangalur (681 miles from 
Madras). It may be noted that Pandaliyani is not different 
from Kolam, the capital of the Mishaka kingdom, In fact, 
there having existod in ancient times two famous cities bearing 
the same namo Kollam, the distinction seems to have been 
made by terming the one Pandaliyani-Kollam and the other 
Kurakkéyi-Kollam. Since the Mashakavarida says that 
Kolam was on the bank of the Prathand, the latter must: be 
identical with the Agalappualai river, at whose mouth 
Pandaliyani is situated. Al Idrisi, writing about the eleventh 
contury A.D., describes Vandarina as a town built at the mouth 
of a river where vessels from the Sindh cast anchor. ‘The 
temple of Ahiranéévara,-which is said to have beon built by 
the Mashaka king Ahirana on the west bank of the Prathani, . 
must therefore be looked for in the vicinity of Pandalayani- 
Kollam. 

AlbarGni observes that the people of this country were 
Samanas, by which he must have meant that there were many 
Buddhists in the land. We have for consideration a few 
important references in this respect. ."The Mishakavariéa 
states that a famous temple of Sugata (i.e. Buddha) existed at 
Milavasa, which lay on the route to the Karala country from 
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Kolam, the capital of the Ramaghata-MishakaSvaras, ‘This 
temple was in a very flourishing condition in the time of king 
Vikramaditya Varaguna, belonging to the Yadava lineage, 
who ruled in about the ninth century a.p., and by whom it 
‘was greatly patronized. ‘The plates from which we gather 
the above information give us also to understand that that 
king had a strong leaning to the cardinal points of the Bauddha 
religion, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, After making a yrané 
‘of land to the Buddhist temple at Malavisa, the king, with a 
bowed head, implored his successors and the friends of their 
devotees in the following words :-— 

“This meritorious dynasty of yours should not .be ruined 
and this land should always be kept in heart and personally 
safe-guarded by you from time to time from the possibility of 
enjoyment by others. The God of Death, terrible with mouth 
wide open, is roaming near, awaiting his time; and, as if to 
show him favour, his father, the lord of day, with quick 
marches, hurriedly leads away the remainder of your lives.” 1 

‘The discovery by Monsieur Foucher, in distant Gandhira, 
of an image of Buddha with an insoription engraved on its 
pedestal, stating that it was the figure of “Lokanitha of 
Malavisn in the Dakshinipatha ” proves how widely known 
and in what great esteem’ this Buddhist vihira was held in 
‘ancient times throughout the Buddhist world.* China's 
trade with the Malabar const, especially with the region near 
about Blimalai and Quilandy, led to a settlement of Chinese 
Buddhists in that part of the country and to the foundation 
of Buddhist viharas. 

A word more has to be said regarding other religions that 
found favour among the poople of Iramakudam in early days. 
The Mishakavaria says, “ Religions with dreadfully opposed. 
dootrines flourish harmoniously in the country of Ramagha(a- 
Mishakéévara.” In this connexion, we have to drew 
attention to the fact that besides Hindus and Buddhists, 


2 Travancore Archaclogial Series, vol. i, p. 198. 
* L'Teonographie Boudahiqu, par A. Foucher, pt. i,p. 108, pt.iv, No. 5. 
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there was a large number of Jews, Christians, and Moors 
settled in the country. ‘The Cochin Jews’ grant of Bhaskara- 
Ravivarman of the tenth century a.p., the Kottayam plates 
‘of Sthinn-Ravi of the ninth century A.D, granting concessions 
‘and privileges to the founders of early Christian Churches at 
Quilon, and the Virariighava-Chakravartin’s tablet, allowing 
similar favours to Ravi-Kortten of Mahodayarpattinam, 
soflect the tolerant spirit of the kings of Malabar and the 
establishment in the land of foreign settlements and religious 
institutions. Of early Muhammadan’ settlements and the 
Arab trade with the west coast, which continued without much 
obstacle till the appearance of Buropeans any boolk relating to 
early European settlements will give an idea, ‘Thus the 
statement as regards the religion of the country is amply 
dome out by facts that could be well established in history. 
Nothing neods be said concerning the antiquity of 
Christianity on the Malabar coast. 

‘Marco Polo (a.p. 1293) states that Bli is a kingdom towards 
the west about 300 miles from Comari (Comorin). ‘The 
people are idolators ; pepper, ginger, and other spices grow 
in abundance ; the kingdom is strong by nature; there is no 
proper harbour, but there are many great rivers ; the ships 
of Manzi (China) and other countries come hither. Abul- 
Foida calls it Ras Haili, and says that it is a great mountain 
projecting into the sea and discemed from a great distance. 
Thn Batuta (A.p, 1842-4) reached it after leaving Manjardr 
(Mangalore). He describes it as a great and well-built city, 
situated on a large estuary accessible to great ships, and says 
that Chineso vessels call at it, Vasco De Gama, Nicolo Conti, 
and others visited the place. Tt was burnt by the Portuguese 
under Simon De Melo. This mountain city of Hlimalai 
contains one of the oldest palaces of the ancient line of 
Kolittiti Rajas, at a very short distance from its northern 
shore, and is almost surrounded on all sides by water. The 
‘Niléswar and Elimalai rivers unite together immediately to 
the north of the mountain, flow southward, and then, taking 
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‘a tum, enter the sea, In its neighbourhood is the town of 
Cichal-pattanam—a settlement of foreign traders—which 
we may identify with the Achalapattana of the Mushaka- 
varia, said to have been founded by Achala at the foot of the 
Eli mountain, ‘The abode of Parasu-Rama referred to in the 
same work is probably represented by the modern Ramantalli 
temple, lying close in under the mountain on its western ot 
sea face. The town of Marahi, built by the Mitshaka king 
‘Valabha at the mouth of the Kill River, retains its name in 
the slightly altered form of Midayi. Colonel Yule has the 
following very interesting note on the place : 

“When De Gama was on his way from Baticola (in Can 
to Cannanore, in his second voyage, a squall having sprung his 
mainmast, the Captain-major anchored in the bay of Marabia, 
because he saw there some Moorish ships, in order to get a 
mast from them, Indeod, the name of Marabia, or Marawi, 
is still preserved in Madavi or Madia, corruptly termed 
‘Maudoy, « township upon the river which entare the bay about 
or 8 miles south-west of Mount De’ Ely, and which is called 
by De Barros the Reo Marabia, Mr. Ballard informs me that 
he never heard of ruins at Madai ; but there is a place on the 
river just mentioned and «within the Madai township, called 
Payaiigidi which has the remains of an old fort of the 
Kolitiri Rajas. A palace at Madai is alluded to by 
Dr. Gundert in the Madras journal, and a Buddhist vihiva is 
spoken of in an old Malayijam poem as having existed at the 
place, He gives an extract from Barbosa, wherein it is 
stated that Moors, gentiles, and Jows have long dwelt there.” 
We have only to note here that Palayangadi is a station in the 
South Indian Railway only 2 miles off Hlimalai, Its situated 
on the bank of the Taliparamaba river, which must be the 
modern representative of the Killa river referred to in the 
Mishakavarnsa, 

From the above account it will be seen that Irimakudam 
is the name given to the ancient Mushaka kingdom on the 
west coast of the Dekhan, extending from Tulu or South 
Canara to the Kerala dominion. 


























Hittite Legend of the War with the Great 
Serpent 
By A. H, SAYGE 


AMONG the Boghax Keui tablets is one which, thoogh 
terribly mutilated, is of considerable interest. Tt is 
the story of the war between the gods and the Serpent of 
Evil tolé from the Hittite point of view and connected with 
‘the institution of the festival of Purulliyas, ‘The original 
text has beon published in the Keilechriftirte aus Boghazkoi, 
iii, No. 7. ‘The following is my translation of it 90 fax as it 
is preserved :— 
Cot. I. 
1. umma DP. Killa [AN-UT] . . . AL Penile 
Thus (speaks) Killa-Samsi (seor] of the city Perik, 
2, nebisas AN IM. . . 
“Tesu of heaven (has revealed) 
3. purulliyas udder numin 
concerning the Purulliyas festival the word : accordingly 
4, kissan ‘taranzi 








thus repeats (id) 
5. 
6, -pakhsanuwan ——sesdn numin 
an alliance let them make.” Accordingly 
7.7 mai seszi nu EZEN 
the cakes (2) they received. So the festival 
purulliyas 
of Punilliyas 
8 iyanzi 
they celebrated. 


Ras. APRIL, 1922. a 
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‘THE WAR WITH THE GREAT SERPENT 


min AN-IM-as MUS Dla-yankass-a 
Now Tesub and the serpent Ila-yankas 
ina AL Kiskilussa argatieir 
in the cily Kiskilussa had joined in marriage. 
nua MUS Ilu-tnkas = AN-IM_ AN-MES 
Afterwaris the serpent Ilu-dnkas to Tesub gods 
[chaste 
bore, 





AN-IM-as tass-a — khuman{-das an-Jéa 
esub —andshe to alll (of them) 
mugit anda-ma 
gave instructions; “To 
Khattiya . . . ten 
the Hittite people be ye [kind}.” 
nu-za AN Inaras EZEN-an vit, 
Afterwards the god Inaras a feast made. 








nuckhuman — mekeki Khandait 
On a very great scale was it instituted, 
wiyanas DUK palkhi MAR-NU-wandas 
Wine im barrels, mill 
DUK pallchi 
in barrels, 
+ ++takhiyas DUK palkhi . . . [DUK] palkhas 
see tn Barrels, . in Barrele 
an{ajan iydka(?) —ifyanzi ?] 
there (they had 2). 








nu AN (Inaras] ss. 
So thegod[Inaras] [feasted ?] 
zigguratt-a pait 

and to the temple-ower marched 
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20, nu D.P, KhGpasiyan NISU-ALU-LU 
and: Khupasiyas the citizen 
vuerait 
Ie took (with him), 

21, umma AN Inar_-D, P. Khitpasiya 
Thus (spake) Inar to Khupasiyas = 

‘kfsawa 
“As to this, 
22, Kieya kieya uddar  iyami 
this and that word I utter : 
23, nu-wa mussan sigga-qa — Kcharabkhut 
to me also asto thee one was hostile.” 


24 umma —D. P. Khfpaliya any AN Inar 
Thus (spake) Khupatiyas tothe god Inar : 


25, mwa ‘itti-ti—searmi— [nn}wa uwami 
"A cake (1) for thee Ireceive ; so I am come : 
26, kordias-tas— iyami ata 
thy offerings Imake” — [Accordingly] for him 
sesta 


he received (it). 

‘Tho next line begins: “Then Inaras to Khupaliyas,”” 
after which tho tableb is broken, The commencement of 
Column IL is lost: after a paragraph in which the words 
“back he came” (makikhat wit) occur, we have :— 

9. , fumjma AN Inafras) . 

Thus (speaks) Inaras « 

10, arkha waftkut {] . 

away he goes (2) 
ll. site... 








12. kharsn 
@ road (t) »« « 
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AN-IM-as wsalli . 

Tesub magnify . . » 
apis nan nak . 
he him 








AN Inaras ina AL Kiskilus{sa] 
Inaras in the city of Kiskidusea [remains 1}; 
[ana] BIT-SU —Kdvunlehuwanas palit) 

to his temple =the... goes, 
[ona] ati sarri min ais 
into the hand of the king when hehad given 
Kha{njteizsiyan purulfliyan) 

the first —purulliyas 

uit iyaweni qat [earri ?] 
which we made ; andthe hand [of the king 2] 
AN Inorg khunlehuwanas-a a... 

Inaras and the 
KHAR-SAG Khaiyann khGmandaskhan(is] 
On the mountain Khatiyanus they all stood ; 
min ina AL Perik —_—khefis 

while in the city of Perik prov 

Khinikta mu AL Periqqa-z 
twere abundant. So from the city of Perik 
AMIL GIS-KHAT NIG khursin —bédai 























the scribe the mill ordered. 
nu KHARSAG Kohafliyanju —_kheitin 
On mount. —-Khaliyanus the provisions 
eikta 
he devoured ; 


nansi NIG (Kkhursin...] bédali 
him for it the mill (to use] he had ordered 
‘nass-a «  bédai 
and he... ordered 
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Col, IIT. 





10. 


ul. 


12. 


13. 


4. 


16. 


16. 


cA 


nuza  TUR-SAL sa AMID asiwandas 
After that the daughter of - a friend 


ana DAM-SU dis nu-za TUR-us 
to be his wife was given, and after that children 
Khasta 
she bore, 


minas —_sallista-ma 
cand they had grown up; 
nuza TUR-SAL MUS Iluyankas 
After that «daughter the serpent Uu-yankas 
DAManni dis 
Sor a wife gave, 


ANIM TUR-an watar-nakdhkchos-Kizsi 
Zesub the son appointed as (his) envoy, 
min-wa BIT DAMKA plist 
saying : “to the house of thy wife thou shalt go. 
min-wa-s-mass-a GU SAG sakuwaya 

And then also the flesh of the heart 

weil 
devour 1” 








mfnas pfita n(-s-mas @v SAG 
Then they’ went, and they the flesh of the heart 
uecikta nas-ti bieie 

devoured ; one to the other gave (it, 
abbizriyannas-mas st mawa{ya] 

and what remained of the cakes (?) 

weikta —ntieri abéya icin 

they devoured ; to him there they gave (it). 
nat ANIM attissi — bédas 

This to Tesub his father he offered. 
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18. nu-za-n ANIM-as GU SAG sakuwa-ssota 
Thereupon Tesub the flesh of the heart aforesaid 
19, makhkhat-das 
handed back. 


20, min ésro-ssi Appa 
“If thou (prevailest *) forthwith 
21, ard ili atta, «SIG atta 
today agod art thou; happy art thou.” 
22, nas namma aruni —zakhkhiya pit 
He then to the sea to battle proceeded. 
23. mfn-si_—zakbkhain pis, 
Then with him battle Re joined ; 
24, nanza — namma ‘MUS Mln-yankan 
him afterwards, even the serpent Illu-yankas, 
25. tarakhkhdwan-dtis @ TUR AN IM 
he attacked, but theson of Tosub 
26, = MUS = Ti-yankas kita... 
the serpent — Ilu-yankas 
27. mu ward... bist 
so: “bring help to (me)” to his father 
28, Khaladis 
he ried.” 











29, ammug — tpa 


30, liemu = GIEN-ZU wisi 
not tome a support artthou!” 
31. nu-gan ANTM-as MUS — Iili-yankan) . . . 
So Pesub the serpent Ili-yankas [smote] 
32, a TURSU — knente 
and his son Killed (him). 
33. nuckis api{nit] ANIMas =... 
Thus him Tes [destroyed 2]. 
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34. umma_—Killa{AN UD]... 
Thus (spake) Killa-[Samsi} 
35, manasa AN-MES .., 
and they the gods {obeyed ?) 
Gol, 1. 

Of the first three lines only the name of Perik is preserved. 
They probably introdticed the priest Takhbutallis: “Thus 
(speaks) the priest Takhbutallis, the priest of Tesub of 
Perik. 





ana AMIL IMME ‘Takhbutalli 
to the priest Takhbutallis 
5. (aj ANIM AL erik 
[and] to Tesub —of_—Perik 
6. paiwini  nuwa- kuwabit 
swe will go, and he it in return 
% esuwassati 
will bring to pass. 








8 umma AMIL IMME ‘Takhbutallis 
Thus (says) the priest —‘Takhbutalis : 

9. mfwassan TAK SU-O-BAR-A ésturamat 
“The subari-stone of the cake (8) oF 

10, nuza AMILIM-ME = min —bltiansi 
Aftencaris the priest when (t) he. « « 

U. AMILIM-ME anzalinwun knis kharai 
the priest ‘ca who took. 

12, nuwa-ttar waser ‘TAK SU-O-BAR-A kitta 
‘Sothey made (8) the cake (2) on the subari-stone 

18, mae-son abiya sari 
he it there will have. 





14. nu AN-MES-is khimantes anda-aranzi 
So all the gods flock thither. 
15. nuza —_iltianzi_ nu AN-MES-nas 


Afeer that he..., the gods 
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16. Khimandassa AL Kastama 
and all the city Kastama’s 

1. AN Zaskhabunts) ——sallis 
Zaskhabunas-deitics are mighty. 





The next four lines, in which mention is made of the city 
Tanibiya, are too mutilated for translation. 
22, nu appa Khatri © BE ina AL Tanibiya 
So from henceforth as before in the city Tanibiya 
23, A-SAGImeras SARRU-waz biyanza 
the estale from the king is a gift. 





24, Vikabuna’ A-SAG Ikabinu G@IS-SAR 
6 kabunu of field, 1 kabunw of orchard 


SARE-RI] 
belonging to the king, 
2, bittim  KIZLAKH Il — BIT-ZUN 
ahouse and court, 3 houses 
sak amat-tim 


belonging to the chief of the concubines 
26, [aJabbi-ma észi ammuga 

theirs are;_and o.me 
27... na(?)s- makchkchin 


28, na [mat}i memakkkhun 
So the cakes (1) I have desoribed. 


Colophon. 
DUB L-KAM qati_ a Killa-{AN UD} 
First tablet by the hand of Killa-[Samsi 
AMIL IM-ME-usas Kaskha AMIL [GIS-PA] pani 
the priest; Kaskha the [seribe] before 
Urmakh RABDUBSAR}MES —— is-dhur 
the Big-Dog the chief scribe - has written-(it). 
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Nores 

The composition does not say much for the literary ability 
of the Hittites. But the mutilated condition of the text may 
be partly answerable for this. Its object is to explain the 
origin of the Purulliyas-festival, which, it would appear, was 
instituted by the god Inaras, who thereby drew upon himself 
the hostility of Tesub (?) and Tu-yankas, But the loss of all 
the central part of the story prevents this from being certain, 
and renders it impossible to know what connexion there is 
between the earlier and later parts of the narrative, 
Eventually, however, the battle took place between the serpent 
and the son of Tesub, whom he had appointed to fight: against 
her. She is the Tiamat of Babylonian cosmology, “the 
Aragon” of the Apoculypee. But whereas in the Babylonian 
legend it is the god Merodach himself who contends with the 
Aragon, the Hittite version like the Apocalypse makes it the 
deputy and representative of the god. 

Tu-yankas is a compound of the Assyrian iu “god” and 
the Hittite yankas “‘serpont,”. According to my decipher- 
ment of the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions, in them also 
agus, akus, signified “snake”, and gave n name to the 
deity Agusimis, who in the Tell Ahmar text (Annals of 
Archavlogy, ii, 4, pl. xxxvili, 2) is called “ Agusimis of Tyana” 
(DP. Agusimis Tuananis-mi, with a picture of the serpent 
here accompanying the name of the deity). Ab Carchemish 
Agusimis is the monster-god who sits on a throne supported 
upon lions ; his consort was Agusaya, whom Khammurabi 
in a poem of his own composition claims to have reconciled 
with the Babylonian goddess Istar and to have united the 
two divinities in one, Ankas, agus, are clearly the Indo- 
Bnuropean anguis, éyis, our eel, though whether the borrowing 
of the word took place on the Indo-European or the Asianie 
side it is impossible to determine. 

Purulliyas is a derivative from puru, which Professor 
‘Hrozay may be right in connecting with the Hebrew Purim. 
Tt was one of the chief Hittite festivals, and is called “ the 
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great festival”. As Hroznj remarks, it probably took 
place in the spring, since it immediately preceded the beginning 
of a campaign, In Keilschrifterte aus Boghackoi, ii, No. 7, 
14-16, five festivals” are enumerated—Kiurpas, SE-khurbiya 
(the festival “of the cold weather”), a lost name which is 
probably purulliyas, Vielas, and URUDU-SU-QIN (“of 
copper-polishing ”). 

Col. —1. Killa-{Samsi] is a name similar to that of 
Kili-Teaub, king of Kummukhi, according to Tiglath-pileser I. 
Perik seems to have been next to Boghaz Keui the most 
important city in the Hittite kingdom, and therefore, probably, 
‘an old capital. Tt is named in the Treaty between Ramses II 
and the Hittites. I would identify it with the modem 
Byuk of Alaja, north of Boghaz Keui, 

2, Hroznj is certainly right in rendering nebis “heaven”. 
In K.AB,, iv, No. 1, 35-40, we read: samanus kittan sa 
BABAR GUSKIN-ya ddir GUSKIN AL Bi... weir 
BABAR kuzea-s uteir TAK ZAGIN KHAR-SAK Pakniyara-s 
{ulir] TAK AS [sio}SIR-GAL MAT AL Kaniskha-s. uteir 
TAK GAB-SU-A MAT-AL Ilamda-z weir TAK kunkunuezin 
dagancipa-s weir AN-BAR MI nebisas nebisa-z weir URUDU 
ULKA-BAR AL Alaviyaz KHAR-SAK Taggata-2 uteir, 
“For tho columns silver and fold they gave ; gold [from] 
the city of Bi... they brought; silver from the mine (?) 
they brought; lapislazuli from Mount Takniyara [they 
brought]; alabaster from the land of the city of Kanis 
(Kara Byuk) they brought ;  dusu-stone from the land of the 
city Tlamda they brought ; a jewel from the wine-oup they 
Drought ; black meteorio iron from heaven they brought ; 
copper: and bronze from the city of Alasiya, from Mount 
‘Taggata, they brought.” 

5. I have not found mdv, mawa, elsewhere, and my 
translation is a mere guess. 

De. Scheil has shown that aasrgattum denotes “alabaster” (Reone 
a Aanyrolopie, xiv, p. 90). The Hittite toxt informs us that the reading 


is aunirgaltum and not gissirgallum. Schell suggests thet the dusw-stone 
‘was chaloedony. 
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6. The verbal noun seskitzan is found in the inscription of 
‘Telibinus (Hromy), Hethitische Texte, p. 100). The sense of 
the verb seems to be settled by K.A.B., ii, 7, 14, so much 
meal, wine, beer, ete., the god receives” (IL-LUM sesei), 

18, The verb mugit is found in the “ Yuzghat ” tables, 
where I was unable to translate it two years ago (Yuzaxar, 
Rev, 10, 13). The cendering chould be: “I (i.e, Telibinus) 
have instructed the gods,” “the instructions of Telibinus.” 

16. MAR is labanu “mille” ; NU, which generally follows 
it in the Hittite texts, is the phonetio complement of the 
Assyrian labanw, 

23, ‘There is no subject to the verb ; was it Tesub or the 
‘serpent who was hostile to Inaras ? ‘The suffix -ya is new to 
me, but the sense seems clear. 

11-18. The verbal suffix u-, which wo find again in 
weikta (III, 14), and is commonly met with in w-danzi by 
the aid of danzi “he gave”, is still unexplained, 

22, Khéus must be borrowed from the Sumerian, since the 
vowel is written after Khe, Otherwise Khe could be regarded 
as used ideographically. 

23, Literally “was joyful”. 

24, Khursin or kharsin is another Sumerian loan-word. 

IL—4, Vor asiyatar “ friendship ” see K.A.B., ii, 9, 31. 

9. A trilingual vocabulary translates watar-nakhkhanza by 
miteru“ envoy”. 

LL. For sakuya see the text I have published in JRAS., 
1007, p. 914, where the reading must be corrected sa-ku-ya. 
‘The belief that to eat the heart of an enemy is to transfer 
his courage and valour to the recipient has been widespread. 

29, From tépa is formed tapassas “assistant” or 
“ aasistance”, which Professor Hromny’, misled by the Indo- 
European mirage, would connect with the Latin tepor. The 
unknown ideograph occurring along with tapassas, which 
Hrouoy transeribes “KIL 4-DA?”, has been shown by 
Sommer to be an equivalent of the Hittite arkha bessi 
Sommer supposes this to signify “give an oracle”, but 
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K.AB,, i, 6, ili, 54-5, makes it clear that the sense is either 
“issue forth” or “twitter”; istw AMIL SI-KHU értum 
qatamma BE nu KHU-ZUN ID-andu IT-KHU-gan_ dian 
huis uit nas-gan bian arkha pait], “when the bird-seer has 
pronounded the oracle, let the birds issue forth, and the eagle 
which has gone within, it comes forth from within.” 

1V.—8-13. I can make nothing of this paragraph. ‘The 
spelling of the first syllable of subara in 1. 9 indicates that the 
borrowed Sumerian word was pronounced sébara in Hittite. 
Ib is the Hebrew 70, Greek acimgerpos. ‘The verb tarwaser 
has the same root as the adjectives tarwassis and tarwanassis, 
K.AB,, ii, 4, 4, 82, where we read inbu tarwassis “ the fruit 
22” and inbu SB tarwanasnis “the init with pounded (?) 
seed”, 

U4, Besiiles arauuar “to flow”, there is another root 
ara “noble” to which the aranzi here may Belong. 

Colophon. —UR-MAKH. “ the big dog” or “lion” may be 
a proper name rather than a title, But “the lion” or “big: 
dog men” are mentioned in the text, 


By way of appendix I add the translation of the fragment of 
another legend, written, however, not in Hittite but in 
Assyrian, or rather Babylonian as tho Semitic language of 
‘Mesopotamia was termed by the Hittites (I.A.B., i, No. 19): 


Ob, 1. G D.P.Katterkhe ist 
And Katterkhe from 
(bit AN Marduk lik 
[the templo of Merodach went}, 
2, ana D.P.Biriya ibtanassifg] . . . 
against Biriya he is violent . 
3. dala igabbir anaku . 
= the door he smites: “I... [he cried]; 
4. D.P.Biriya ama D,P. Katterkhe 
and Biriyan —to.~—=—Katterkhe (says 
5. 1A daballagn Wa dabaflu] . . . 
“Do not destroy, donot throw down . . . 
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6. summa daqarar Keurfra] . . 
If thou setest on fire, the flame 
7. Q D.P.Katterkhe ana [Biriya ikabbi] 
And Katterkhe to [Biriyareplies] : 
8 minam — umdalla 
“What shall I fulfil? 
9. umma D.P. Biriya [ana Katterkhe ikabbi] 
Thus —_Biriya [lo Katterkhe answers]: 
Reo. 1. [aja bit = AN Mayfdulq 
To the temple of Merodach . 
2. amilum stu see 
the man from. « . (goes) 
3. amilum sibu ina ali(?) « 
the old priest in the city(t) . 
4. ana dit AN Marduk uste(rib} . . . 
to thetemple of Merodach desfeended) . . . 
5, ANMarduk bis pte —_{ikabbi] 
Merodach his mouth opened; he says 
6. umma AN Marduk ana Katfterkhe ikabbi] 
Thus Merodach to Kat{terkhe says): 
7. GAR-ZUN sa dikuluni nfl? dhabu ¢). 
“ The food which you have eaten [is not good t) « 
8  D.P.Biriya ana AN [Marduk ikabbi] 
And Biriya to (Aerodach says :} 
9. ammini aninamma la da. . . [s0 ina] 
“Why andwhat didst thou not . . . (which by) 
10. [byt AN UD _ENGAL 
the mouth of the Sun-god the great lord 
iskuna . . . 
he has established . . . 
M1. [isjtu bit AN Marduk D. P.Kaftterkthe ilik] 
From the temple of Merodach Ka{terkhe departed) ; 
12, ...ditim @ GIS erini GIS... 
tie... and thecedar, the wood . . . 
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18, [0 ia mukhkchi 
and in addition to 
GIS erin GIS. . . 
‘the cedar, the wood . . . [he carried avay 1} 


+ itbi-onni GIS erini . . 
«he came against me ; the cedar (he carried away 1) 
In Obv. 8 the verb may be wndalla{ka] shall counsel ”, 





ud. 





Notes on the Phonology of Southern 
Kurmanji 
Br EB, SOANE 


[WUE allocation of its proper place among Tranian languages 

to Kurmanji (Kurdish) has been rendered well-nigh 
impossible up to the present by the Iack of material available 
for examination, The most careful Orientalists tend to 
consider it a non-Persian language, notably Justi, Darmesteter, 
‘and Socin (in the Grundriss der Iranisehen Philologie). ‘The 
first emphatically states that it is in no way a degraded 
Now Persian, and that a description of the peculiarities of 
Iranian speech would not be exhaustive if the phonetics and 
etymology of Kurdish be disregarded. 

‘The second, confronted with many apparent phonological 
incongruities, leaves it an open question, but places importance 
upon the preservation of the Avestic s which both in Old 
Persian and ‘New Persian is represented by d in certain 
conditions. Examples of this will be seen in the notes below, 

Darmesteter furthermore lays stress upon the necessity of 
studying the material of a single dialect in order to avoid 
confusion. Ihave carefully excluded from the following notes, 
ion of any but the great southern section of 





As bearing upon the apparent incongruities mentioned 
above I would quote a speculation of Darmesteter which study 
of the language has now proved to me to have been of the 
greatest importance. He says: “Ici se pose la question 
inextricable des emprunts au persan: V'identité de forme 
entre un mot persan et un mot kurde est, en général, un 
indice que le mot kurde est emprunté,”* 


¥ Justi, Introduetion to Kurdiehe Grammatik, 
* Darmostoter, Etudes Irdniennes, vol. ip. 89. 
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In the section on Kurdish in the Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie, Socin prefaces his general remarks with the state- 
‘ment that Kurdish does not stand either to Peblevi or New 
Persian in the relation of “sister-dialect ”, but that there 
is something remoter in the relationship. He further con- 
sidered that Kurdish does not come from Old Persian, and 
advised the comparison of the former with New Persian, in 
order to determine in which particulars i exhibits older or 
younger word-forms. 

I hope that the following notes may throw some new 
light upon the subject, and serve as a preliminary step to 
further investigation of a widely-spoken language which has 
hitherto suffered neglect because of our ignorance of it 

I venture to think thab sufficient individuality will be 
Seen to invite further research, for though, as might be 
‘expected, Kurmanji is in consonance with Pablevi and New 
Persian in many of its differences and developments from 
Avestio, it has quite enough characteristics ofits own to render 
its description as a dialect of one of the two younger languages 
very hazardous. 

Of its well-preserved grammar there is not space to treat 
here, nor of its peouliar affinities with Pushto, Baluchi, and 
Ossethian. 

Tam aware that I have not done full justice to the vowel 
sounds, which require further subdivision, but the subject 
is a very large one, which demands separate treatment, 

Abbreviations used are :— 














Av. = Avestie. Phi. = Peblevi. 
NP. = New Persian, ‘Skt. = Sanskrit. 
‘Tk. = Turkish. Ar. = Arabic. 
Kj. = Kurmanji, OP. = Old Persian, 
VOWELS: 
Short: aeiow. 
Long: @e76au, 
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I. Suonr a 
1. Kj.a= Av. a, Phl. a, NP. a, 

wwafr, snow: Av. vafra, Ph. vafr, NP. barf. pas, small 
cattle: Av. pasu-, Phl. pak, NP. wan, a common 
mountain tree: Av. vand, Phi. van, NP, —. hakar, aka, 
agar, it: Aw. ha-kara, Phl., NP. agar. amar, a store-room : 
Av. ham/bere, Phl., NP. ambar. angust, finger: Av. 
angushta, Phi. angust, NP. angusht, awa, that: Av. ava, 
Phi. ava, NP, —. han-, verbal prefix: Av. han-, PhL., NP. 
an-, warde, boar: Av. wardsa-, Phl. vards, NP. guraz, 
dsr, tears: Av. asru, Phl., NP. ars, a2, az8, 1: Av. azo, 
Phi, NP. — 

2. Kj. a= Av. a, Phi. a, NP. a, 

Bar, loose, free: Av. fra-, Phl. fraj, NP. finde. man, 
appertaining to: Av. manah-, Phl, NP. -mdn, awand, 
that so much: Av. avavant, Phl, hdvant, NP. —. 

8, Kj. a= Av. af, Phi. ¢, NP. i, 

cam, this : Av, aém, Phl. ima, NP. im, 
4. Kj. a= Av, ai, Phi. a, NP. a. 

gar, mountain: Av. gairi-, Phl., NP. —. kant, maiden : 
Av. kaing, Phi. kanik, NP. kanife. ' 
5. Kj.a= Av. d, Phl. a, NP. &, 

a, to: Av. & hl a, NP, —. aparma, trust: Av. 
@yparmi, Phl., NP, —. danit, a pip: Av. dano-, Phi. 
dinak, NP. dénah. ga, time, place: Av. gitu-, Phi. gas, 
NP. gah. pata, a pen for animals: Av. pata-, Phl., NP. —. 

IL. Loxo @ 

Pronunciation very much lighter than the NP. d, practically 
the same as in English “half”, “ father”, 
1. Kj. d= Av. @, Phl. a, NP. 4. 

as., gazelle: Av. dsu-, Phl. abak, NP. ahi. mal, nouse, 
family: Av. nména-, Phi. man, NP. mdn. pania, heel : 
Av. pashna-, Phi. pasknak, NP. pashna, dst, alignment : 
Av. rista-, Phl. rast, NP. rasta. dgir, fire: Av. dtar-, Phi 


suas. aPntt, 1022 1B 
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atdr, NP. Bar. bri, brother: Av. britar-, Phi. brit, NP. 
barddar. wa, wind: Av. vita-, Phl. vat, NP. bad. ha 
summer: Av. hdmin-, Phl. hamin, NP, —. bd, certainly + 

















Av. ba-, Phi, NP. Bir, relatives, people: Av. kara-, 
PhL, NP. —. -Vaahu, drive, urge: Av. si, az, Phi, 
NP. —. 

2. Kj. @= Av. a, Phi. —, NP. 


Gua, down: Av. ava (seen in Phi. and NP. only as pre- 
fixial & to verbal roots). /ndsh, become interred: Av. 
nash, 
2a, Kj. d= Av. a, Phi, a, NP. 

hawar, an encampment or camping ground: Av. vara-, 
Phi. ear, NB. —. 

2, Kj.d = Av. a, Phi. a, NP. a. 

pish, after, behind: Av. pascha, Phi, NP. pas. adr, 

cold: Av, sareta-, Phi. sart, NP. sard. 


8. Kj.d= Av. o, Phi. a, NP. &. 

jitan, young: Av. yuvan-, Phi. yoodn, NP. javin. Rank, 
a spring: Av. Khan-, Phi. Khinik, NP. khint. ferd, broad : 
Av. frabah, Phi. frah, NP. firdkh. hazhar, miserable: Av. 
vear, Dhl. zhar, NP. 2dr. mist, fish: Av. masya-, Phl. 
mahik, NP mahi, 
4, Kj, d= Av. ad, Phl. ah, NP. ah. 

thar, poison: Av. ja6ra, Phi, NP. sahr, pin, broad : 
Av. padan, Phl. pahan, NP. pahn, 

Kj. a = al, ah in loan-words. 
jsh, a donkey foal: Ar. jaksh. Rérée, a conduit: NP. 
| hihriz, 














TIT. Suorr e. 
1, Kjve= Av. , Phl. u, NP. u. 
dahem, tenth : Av. dasoma, Phi., NP. dahum. bers, high : 
Av. bores, Phil., NP, bure. perd, bridge: Av. poratue, Ph. 
pur, puhl, NP. pul. 
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2. Kj, e= Av. ai, Phl. dy, NP. d, dy. 

Ve, come: Av, /a-i, Phl. v/ay, NP. 4, dy. 
3, Kj.e = Av. a, Phi. a, NP. a, 

est, bone: Av. asta-, Phi. ast, NP. ust (in ustakhwan). 
neath, neat: Av. nazda-, Phl., NP. nazd, 


IV. Lona é 

Pure vowel sound as ¢ in French béte, not ai diphthong. 
1. Kj.d= Avg, Phi 6 NP. &. 

ama, we: Av. dma, Ph. énd, NP. —. wird, evening : 
Av. —, Phl. dwdrak, NP. dwar. 


2, Kj. d= Av. ai, Phl. a, NP. a. 

piri, fairy : Av. pairika-, Phl, parik, NP. park. pé, to: 
Av. paiti, Phi. pat-, NP. ba, king, gil: Av, kainé, Phi. 
Kanth, NP. kant 2, 


8, Kj. d= Av. ais Phi. ai, NP. 
nér, malo: Av. ndirya-, Phl. nairik, NP. nar. 


4. Kj.d= Av. a, Phl. a, d, NP. a, a. 
mang, turk: Av. mareghd-, Phl. —, NP. ? margh. pire, 
: Av. paréayar, Phi. parér, NP. partr-. sti, star : 
“Phi. star, NP. sitar. beh, speak: Av. vach,- 
NP. —. herd, knife: Av. karola, Phl. kart, NP. 
ard, jézhn, festival: Av. yasna-, Phi. yashn, NP. jashn. 
Jal, cultivation: Av. karsh-, Phl. kar, NP. kar. pi, foot : 
‘Av. pad-, Phi. pat, NP. pi. méshik, brain : Av. mazga-, Phl. 
~ mazg, NP. maghe, 
5, Kj.2= Ay. a, Phl.3, NP. 
-Vhil, refrain, permit, leave alone: Av. -/harz, Phl., NP. 
hil. 
6, Kj. @= Av. 4, Phl. a, NP. a, &. 
drizh, long: Av. drijo-, Phi. draj, NP. divas. chashe, 
a meal: Av. % Skt. ohish, Phi. chdsht, NP, chashe. 
vind, hind, bring: Av. G-Y/nay, Phl. — NP. —. 
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Hind, owner : Av. Hwada, Phl. Kauai, NP. Khuda, -én, the 
agent: Av. , Phl, NP, -an, 
6a, Kj. ¢= in loan-words. 

irg, hire, rent : Ar, hird. eb, boo 
1. Kj. d= Av. a, Phl. 6, NP. a. 
Dark: Av pasto-, Ph. pdt, NP. pst, 
8. Kj. = Av. ae, as, Phi. & NP. i. 

bin, nose: Av. vaana-, Phl, vén’, NP. Bini. kém, pus, 
mucus: Av. hao, Phl. Khim, NP. dtm. @ terminal 
indefinite article : Av. aeva, Phi. év, NP, &. néwa, vicinity : 
Av. nazma, Phi. némak, NP. 
9. Kj. d= Av. ao, Phi. é, NP. — 
Vézeh, speak: Av. +/ad), aoghch, Phil. «/odj, NP. —, 

10, Kj, g= Av, ao (i), Ph. o, 4, NP. 6, 

hits, hézh, strength : Av. agja-, Phl. dj, NP.—. én, smell : 
Av. baoidhi-, Phi. bid, NP. b5, B67, mér, ant: Av, maviri-, 
Ph. mor, NP. mir, 

11, Kj. ¢ = Av. au, Phi. 3, NP. a 

af, mountain : Av. kaufa-, Phl. kif, NP. kh, 

12. Kj. @= Ave, Phl. 6, NP. a. 

rowi, fox: Av. revish-, Pl. rdbis, NP. rabah. 
18, Kj. = Av. i@, Phi. 28, NP.— 

éra, héra, here: Av. iéra, Phi. éBar, NP. —. 

1, Kj. ¢ = Av. ya, Phl. ya, NP. ja. 

Gh, pain, afftiction : Av. yaska-, Pl. yask, NP. jask. 
15. Kj, ¢=0 in loan-word. 

Jéldash, travelling companion : Tk. yoldash. 

V. Suorr ¢ 

1, Kj. i= Av. i, Phl. i, NP. — 

gisht, all: Av. vispo-, Phl. vist, nism, low: Av. nitem-, 
nnisma, Phl, 
2, Kj.i= Av. a, Phi. a, NP. a. 

‘nim, dampness: Av. namna-, Phl., NP. nam. min, me: 





Ar, kitdb, 
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Av. mana, Phl., NP. man. kirdin, to do: Av. kar, Phl. 
3, Kj. i=Av.a, Phi a, NP. uw 

gird, gulleé: Av. garah-, Ph. gardk, NP. guld. «/kir, 
gnaw: Av. «kar, Phl. «karin, NP. —. 
4. Kj.i= Av. a, Phi uy, NP. w. 

voir, out: Av. bar, Ph, NP. bur, mir, dio: 
Av. Vmar, Phl., NP, +/murd. 
5, Kj.i = Av.a, Phl.— NP, 

gig, wrinkle : Av. gare, P., NP. —. 
6. Kj.é = Av. 9, Ph. u, NP. w, 

mirishk, hen: Av. moragha-, Phl., NP. murgh. v/pirs, 
‘ask: Av. +/pores, Phl., NP. +/purs, 
1. Kj.i = Av. ao, Phi. &, NP. & 

‘mizh, mist: Av. maagha-, Phl., NP. mégh, 
8, Kj.i = Av. u, Phl. u, NP. w. 

ic, thiet : Av. dushda-, Phl. duchd, NP. dued. dizhonin, 
enemy: Av, dushmainyw-, Pbl., NP. dushman. bin, bottom : 
‘Av. buna-, Phi., NP. bun, bizin, goat: Av. buja-, Pl. buj, 
NP, buz. mist, fist: Av. mushti-, Phl, must, musht, NP, 
mush, hishk, dry : Av. hushka-, Phi. Khushka, NP. Houshk, 
Sigd, separate : Av. yuta-, Phi, julak, NP. judd. 
9, Kj.i = Av. ad, Phil. 6, NP.7. 

in, adjectival suffix : Av. -aéna, Phl, -én, NP. -in. 
10, Kj. i= Av. 3, Phl. i, NPG, 

Vehin, pluck, cull: Av. «/chinv, Phi. «/clin, NP. chin. 

















Vi. Ione ¢. 
1, Kj.t = Av. 3, Ph. 3, NPG 
bir, reason, understanding: Av. viva, Phi, NP. vir. ahr, 
milk: Av, Kshira-, Phl, NP. shir. di, see: Av. Vai, 
Phil, NP. vai. 
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2, Kj.i—Av.é, Phi, NP.i. 

shin, wailing: Av. Khshim-, Phi. shin, NP, —. /chi, 
live: Av. /jiv, Phl. -/2iv, NP. 4/23, 
3, Kj.=Av. 4, Phl.—, NP. a. 

Band, pretext: Av. vi- dha, Phl. obanak, NP, bahdna. 
4, Kj.i= Av. i, Phl. uw, NP. i, 

ispi, louse : Av. spish, Phl. shapush, NP. shapish. 
Av. ae, Phl. 7, & NP. i. 

spt, white: Aw, spacta, Phi, spét, NP, safid. qizh, locks : 
Av. gaesar, Phl. ges, NP. gis. pim, fab: Av. paem-, Phi. 
pim, NP, pi. shin, blue, green: Av. Kishaena-, Phl., NP. 
Khashin, nw, half: Av. naema-, Phl., NP. nim, 
6, Kj. i= Av. 4, Phl. d, NP. a. 

shi, being worthy: Av. /Eishay, Pl, NP, /shdy. 
shi, evening meal: Av. khshafniya, Phl., NP. sham. 


















VIL. Suorr o 
This vowel is not common, nor are there sufficient words of 
which the derivation is clear, for comparison. In the case 
of o “and”, the equivalent in Av., Phl., and NP. is u, while 
in the word mort “ myrtle”, w is seen in the NP. murad, Tn 
‘the word mokh “ marrow of bones”, it appears to represent 
Av. a in mazga-, and Phi, NP. a@ in masg and maghe 
respectively. It ocours in the words mor * goggle-eyed”, 
poll pea, pod”, rong, a kind of felt, the etymology of none 
of which is clear. ‘The word for “anger, chagrin, offence” 
appears to have a NP. counterpart in tr. It also appears in 
the loan-words from Turkish, otrag, gonagh, Komite. 


VII. Loxe 6 
1. Kj.6 = Av. a, Phi. 2, NP. a. 
dil, adale: Av. darena-, Phi. ?, NP. darra, 
2, Kj. 6 = Av. ae, Phl. 2, NP. 3. 
sh, white heat of iron: Av. +/yaesh, Phl. ?, NP. josh. 
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3. Kj. 5 = Av. ao, Phi. 0, NP. 4, a 
18,day : Av. raochah-, Phi. rach, NP. rz, ritz. bdr, brown : 
Av. 4, Phl. 2, NP. bar. désh, a load for the back: Av. 
daosha-, Phi. dash, NP. dash, 
4. Kj. 6 = Av. ava, Phi. ava, NP. av. 
Gra, there: Av. avaéra, Phi. —, NP. —. nd, new: Av. 
nava, Phi. navak, NP. nave. 
da, Kj. 6 = Av. 2 ava, Phi. 6, NP. —. 
attributive suffix: Av. ? avaka-, Phi. ot, NP.—. 
Kj. 6 = Av. aw, Phi. 2, NP. @. 
‘gira, a large jar: Aw. Rawea-, Phi. t, NP. kita. 
6. Kj. 6= Av. u, Phi. 4, NP. 4. 
hash, reasoning : Av. ushi-, Ph, NP. hosh. 4/désh, mills : 
Av. yiduz, Phi., NP. dash. 
T. Kj. d= Av. w Phl af, NP. 
gora, large: Av. ugra-, Phl. gafra, NP. —. 
ta. Kj.6 























in loan-word. 





-Vt6q, bursting out: Ar. QLb 


uh in loan-word, 





IX. Suorr w 
= Av. u, Phl. u, NP. uw. 





amust, finger: Av. anguskta-, Phi. angust, NP. angusht. 
dua, the rear, behind: Av. dum-, Phi. %, NP. dum- (iu 
aumbal). 


. Kj. u = Av. u, Phi. u, 3, NP. a 
hutik, @ fragment, small piece: Av. Rulaka-, Phi. —, 
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NP.—. shushik, hedgehog: Av. duzhaka-, Phl. zhiehak, NP. 
ahiicha, 


3. Kj.u=Av. a, Phl. a, NP. a. 
Vinush, sway, wave: Av. -/eaza, Phi. +/vaz, NP. — 
qumna, comer, border: Av. karana-, Phi. kandrak, NB. 
andr. mughigh, a low-lying place: Av. magha-, Phil. magh, 
NP. maghak. pursha, sleet: Av. parshva-, Pbl. parashveh, 
NP. — 
4. Kj.u=Av. a, Ph. a, NP. u. 
qurg, throat, gullet: Av. garah-, Phi. garék, galék, NP. guia. 
5. Kj. u= Av. ao, Phi. o, u, NP. w, @ 
dush, last night: Av. daosh-, Phl. doch, NP. dish. /kush, 
Kill: Av. -/kaosh, Ph. «/kush, NP. /kush, 
Av. @, Phi. a, NP. a. 
Av. Ui, tim, Phl. 12, NP. ti. 
1. Kj.u=Av.e, Phi. u, NP. uw. 
gurchik, Kidney: Av. verelka-, Phl. gurtak, NP. gurda, 
gurg, woll: Av. vehrka-, Phl. gurg, NB. gurg. 
8& Kj.u= Av. i, Phi. — NP. —. 
nus, sleep: Av. ni- /si, Phl. —, 








NP.—. 





X. Love @ 
1 Kj. d=Av. @, Phl @, NP. au. 

git, excrement: Av. gidha-, Phi. gah, NP. guh. anu-, 
now: Av. ni, Phl. nin, NP. aknin. azhnd, knee: Av. 
ahnit, Phi. sand, NP. 2nd. 21, quick: Av. «/2i, Phl. si 
NP. ad. biim, earth: Av. bimi-, Phl. bam, NP. bi, 
Vaparmit, hope: Av. a- parm, Phl. —, NP. —. 
2. Kj. d= Av. a, Phi. ak, NP. a. 

bidnit, pretext: Av. —, Phl. vhdnak, NP. bahdna. zhingi, 
alive: Av. —, Phl. aivandak, NP. zinda. hami, all: Av. 
fama, Phl. hamak, NP. hama. Khana, house (probably 
loan-word) : Phl. Kanak, NP. Khana. 
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3, Kj. @ = Av. au, Phl. aw, ap, NP. ab. 

hasty, thick, heavy, strong : Av. slavra-, Phl. stawr, stapr, 
NP. sitabr. 
4. Kj. d= Av. ao, Phi. 0, u, NP. 9, @. 

rit, grow: Av. y/ra08, Phl. v/rd, NP. -/rd. ri, light, 
refulgent: Av. saokhshna-, Phi. rdshan, NP. rdshan. iin, 
butter: Av. raogiina-, Phl. rkan, NP. righan. /kburiish, 
noise, confusion: Av. Khraosh-, Phi. kirust, NP. khurdsh, 
pick, empty : Av. paosh-, Phi. — NP. pitch. 
5. Kj. d= Av. av, Phl. av, NP. u. 

‘Vai, answer, retort: Av. «/dav, Phi. +/dav, NP. —. cha, 
go: Av. -/shav, Phi. —, NP. yehu. 


6. Kj. d= Av. w, Phl. uw, NP. uw. 

jit, a plough : Av. yukhta-, Phl, yukht, NP. juft. fr, red : 
Av. sukhra-, Phl. suki, NP. surkh, sichar, porcupine : 
Av. sukuruna-, Phi. subur, NP. sugur. 


Av. u, hl. @, 6, NP. a, 0. 

paras, rib: Av. paresw, Phl. paklak, NP. pahlit. dri, 
lie: Av. -Yéruj, Phl. dardg, NP. durdgh. shit, husband : 
Av. shudra-, Phi. shot, NP. shi, shd. Rider’, where: Av. 
kuéra, Phl. , NP. — 














XI. y snmar ro Preven u 
Generally speaking this vowel shows the same equivalents 
in other languages as does i, and is sometimes interchangeable 
therewith. 
1. Kj. y= Av. ao, Phl. 6, NP. @ av. 
gue, ear: Av. gaosha-, Phi. gésh, NP. gish. suind, oath : 
‘Av. saokenta-, Phl. — NP. savgand. 
2. Kj. y= Av. a, Phl. g, NP, 
tush, sharp: Av. taczha-, Phl. tj, NP. fe. 
8, Kj. y= Av. og, Ph. u, NP. uw. 
Kaye, owner : Av. Hivadéla-, Phl. Khuda, NP, Kuda. 
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4. Kj. w= Av. og, Phl. od, NP. wa. 
vVkiin, read, sing: Av. <Klvan, Pbl. khuin, NP. 
VEhwin. 


Tue Commoner Diretnoxas 
La. 

In bash, the upper part of the side, the side of the bosom, 
Go represents Av. aro with loss of r, for other examples of 
which see consonant tables, cf. Av. barozhda-. There does 
not appear to be any equivalent word in Phi. or NP. 

‘The diphthong ao also occurs in blao, scattered, dispersed, 
which has no counterpart as a separate word in either Phl. or 
NP., of which the origin from Av. para-, OP. pard-, suggests 
itself. In Mao, a hat, an equivalent a is seen in NP. kulah, 
from which it is quite possibly a loan-word. 

2. ao. 

In the word draosh, shining, glinting, ao represents NP. af 
in dirafsh. Draosh is probably a NB. loan-word. ao occurs 
in a number of words of which the etymology is not clear, 
and in loan-words from Ar., when it usually represents av, 


asin have, Ar. (2 >, Miaoli, Ax. o) g5, ete. 
3. ai. 

This only occurs in loan-words, as aitwin, NP. aitcdn; 
ab, Ax. ‘aids ain, At. "ain, 
4. i 

This combination is very common, Tn loan-words it 
represents original 7, as in giélds, from NP. gilds, the sweet 
cherry. In the word hidrd it represents Av. a, Phi, NP. 2 (see 
alco Zin this value). It occurs in many words as a result of 
the diminutive dla, being added to a word already ending in 
fori, as pehidla, a cat = pshi-dle,; birsidla, unripe grapes = 
dir--/si-éla. 

Awarryxis 

Unlike its neighbour, NP., Kusmanji displays a repugnance 

to much-voealized words, and in many eases where NP. has 
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introduced anaptyxis, Kj. has perpetuated the original form, 
‘This is most noticeable in the case of initial pairs of consonants, 

Examples: dréch, Av. drajo-,NP. dirds, dri, Av. draogha-, 
NP. durigh. stér, Av. stare, NP, sitéra, /shka, Av. «/schan, 
NP, yshik. spt, Av. spacta-, NP. siftd. atin, Av. atina-, 
NP, sulin, and many others. In all these examples Phi, 
does not show anaptyxis. 

Kj. rejects shorb vowels in initial positions before two 
consonants, or short vowels between them. 


Examples: /spdr, Av. ws-a/par; slim, Ar. el 
td, As. AS ghar, NP. duane; bun, Av. vi-ytar} 


a/kr, Av. shar; abi, Ax, ae and numerous others. 

In many cases Kj. is not averse to a word of two or three 
consonants entirely unvocalizel. Such are per, a rent or 
tear; pr, full; gng, anus; sit, thing; pel, small ; fshk, 
fa spark; brah, scorch ; and many others. 





XI. Seutvowen w 
1. Kj. w = Av. w, Ph. f, NP. f 
twa, towards, against : Av. aii, Phi, NP. af- (in verb 
forms). 
2. Kj.w = Av. w, Phi, w, NPB. 
Jawr, cloud: Av. awra, Phi, aur, NP. abr, 


3. Kj. w = Av. u, Phl. — NP, —. 
chudir, four : Av. chaGwdr. 


4. Kj.w = Av. 0, Phl. », NPD. 

ward, a patch of ploughing : Av. «/vare, Phi. vars, NP. bars, 
wach, twig, shoot: Av. +/oakhsh, Phl. vakhsh, NP. — 
twirin, rain : Av. vara, Phl. vdrdn, NP, barn. wafr, snow : 
Av. vafra, Phl. wafr, NP. barf. wan, tree: Av. vand-, Phi. 
van, NP. —. wi, wind : Av. dla-, Phi. vt, NP. bad. 
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5. Kj. w= Av. , Phi. », NP. 0. 

di, devil : Av. dasva-, Phi. dév, NP. div. 
6, Kj. w= Av. o, Phl. v, NP. g. . 

twendsa, violent offence, quarrel: Av. t, Phi. vinds, NP, 
gundh, wer, circular motion: Av. /vere8, Phi. -/eart, 
NP. gard. Notealso Kj. win, lost, where NP, shows gum ; 
and dur, fie, against Kj. dgir. 
1. Kj. w= Av.f, Phl. f, NB. h. 

ew, mountain : Av, kaofa-, Phl. kif, NP. kth, 
8, Kj. w= Av. f, Phi. f, NP. f. 

ndwik, navel: Av. néfah-, Phl. néfak, NP. nif. wer, over, 
forward: Av. fra-, Phl, fra-, NP. far-, 
8a, Kj. w =f in loan-words. 

ash, footgear : NP. kafth. Raugir, ladle: NP. hafgir. 
9. Kj, w= Av.p, Phl. p,f, NP. b, p, ». 

aw, water: Av. dpo-, Phi. ap, NP, a. /nuis, write: 
Av. ni/pish, Phi. nipishan, NP. navishian. /rew, go: 
‘Av. rap, Phl. raf, NP. Yraf/rav. -win, a guardian : 
Av. pina, Phl. -pin, NP. -bin, +/wa, flee: Av. pad, 
Phi — NP, —. 
10, Kj.w = Av. m, Phl. m, NP, m, 

chaw, eyes: Av. chashman-, Phi., NP. chashm. sda, 
bridegroom : Av. 2dmatar-, Phl. damdd, NP. damad. hawin, 
summer: Av. Admin, Phl. Admin, NP. —. ndw, name : 
Av. ndman-, Phl,, NP. nam. niw, half: Av. nama, Phi. 
ném, NP. nim. /nwd, display : Av. ni-/ma, Phi., NP, 
Vnima. mwésh, prayer: Av. nemah-, Phl. namach, NP. 
namaz. This last word is probably a loan-word from Phl. 
or NP. 


10a, Kj. w = m in modern loan-words. 


ain, safe: Ar. cpal. hair, dough: Ar. +. ut, 











2 
chestnut-coloured: Ar. ae lagaw, bridle : NP. lagam. 
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LL, Kj. w = Av. h, Phil. Bh, NP. Hh, 
wishk, dry: Aw. hushka, Phl.,NP. Khushk, wash, pleasant : 
Av. hush, Phi. Khoash, NP. khish 

Initial « in wirch, a bear, Av. aresha-, may be a change 
from the h augment of hireh, which is also commonly heard ; 
similar to 1 to w in wishk (soe above), Phl. and NP. both show 
Khirs, 

‘Vues, wish, desire: invites comparison with Av. -/oas, //ot, 
8 apart from Av, /vid, fvdst, and Phi, NP. /klvist, 

In the word wurd, small, broken small (which also occurs 
as hur, hurd), w appears to represent kh in Av. «/khvar, 
Phi. khurlak, and NP. Khurda, 

12. Kj. w as augment. 

twushtir, camel: Av. ushira, Phi, ushtr, NP. shutur, 
wuldkh, beast of burden: NP. ulagh. wuld, flat iron: 
NP. uta. 

18. Kj. w = Av. t, Phl. t, NP. d, 8. 

-vVbwiir, crossing over: Av. vi- tar, Phl. -/eitar, NP, 
Voutar. dor, fire: Av. dar, Phi. atar, NP. aSar. saw, 
hundred : Av. sala-, Phl. sat, NP. sad. 

"The words bude and die are soen also as gfe and Ag, and 
may be developments therefrom. See XVI, 6, 


xan, y 
‘This letter is rare, and is usually seen only in loan-words, 
‘05 yakhud, NP. yaikhud ; yasakh, Tk. yasdkh, Teappearsas an 


augment in yakhsir, a prisoner of war: Ar. jl, but this is 
probably borrowed from Oriental Tk. yestr. 












CONSONANTS 
Guttural & khg ghg 
Palatal ch j 
Dental ot 
Iabial =p f bom 
Nasl on ong 5 
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Liqids or pT 
Sibilant ssh 2 ch 
Aspirate kB 
Gurrurars 
XIV. & 
1. Kj, k='Av. &, Phil. &, NP. & 

Kamar, rook: Av. kamari-, Phl., NP. kamar. kan, dig, 
carve: Av. kan, Phi, NP, kan, wishk, dry: Av, 
usta, hl, NP. khushk, tak, rutting: Av. taka-, Phl., 
NP. tak. 


2, Kj. k= Av. %, Phl, kA, NP. Rh, 
tobuy: Av. ?, Phl. kharitan, NP. Kharidan, 
3, Kj. k= Av. h, Phl. Bh, NP. kh, 

‘kam, pus, tomper : Av. haom, Phi. khém, NP. Khim, 
4, Kj. k= Ay. bh, Ph. kh, NP. Bh, 

‘kant, spring, source: Av. khan-, Dhl, khdnik, NB. khan, 
har, ass: Av. Khara-, Phl., NP. Khar. -Vkand, laugh : Av. 
Vkhwand, Phl., NP. -/khand 

°6. Kj. k= Av, ob, Ph. h, NP. ke 

eri, spawn: Av. chifra, Phi., NP. —. /shka, break : 
Av. sYscha, Phl, /shika, NP. «/shika, 

6, Kj. k= Av. g, Phil. g, NP. g. 

kirch, wrinkle: Av. </garez, Phl., NP. —. kisht-, finger : 
Av. angushta-, Phl. angust, NP. angusht. 

xv. 
1, Kj. kh= Av. hv, Ph. khu, NB. khu. 

Hho, self: Av. hoa, Phl., NP. Riud (Av. hoata), Khéz, 
relatives: Av. hvastush-, Ph, NB. khvésh. Mhué, owner : 
Av. hvabata, Phi. Khutai, NP. Khud@. khoshk, sister: Av. 
wankar, Phl, NP. Kivdhar. hur, sun: Av. huare-, Phl., 
NP. har. e 

‘The influence of the v in ho is seen in most of the vowels 
following the Kj. kh. 
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2, Kj. k= Av. k, Phl. k, NP. g. 
sikiur, a porcupine : Av. sukuruna-, Phil. sukur, NP. sugur. 
8. Kj. Bh = gh in loan-words, 


Kham, sorrow : Ar. e Mhalat, error : Ar. Lae. kharib, 





stranger: Ar, O46. Khunoha, bud: NP. 4zcé, sikh, 





alum: Ar. NP, él. |}. bakheha, garden: NP. dnch, 
4 Kj. ihn. 7. 


Ham, body ornaments: Ar. ja Kiend, henna: Ar. b> . 


5. Kj. h == Tk, and North Kj. q, Ar. g- 
Fhanjila, a pretty, small child: Tk., North Kj. genj. 


nakht, ready money: Ar. AS. takhdir, fate: Ar. AS. 


XVI g 

1. Kj. g (initial) = Av. g, Phl. g, NP. g. 

ga, time, place: Av. gitu-, Phil. gas, NP. gah. gan, fotid : 
‘Av. gainti-, Phi. gand, NP. gand. ganum, wheat: Av. 
gantaoma-, Ph, gantum, NP. gandum. germ, warm: Av. 
garema-, Phl., NP. garm. ger, hill: Av. gairi, Phl. —, NP. —. 
9%, ox: Av. giv-, Pl, gav, NP. giv. gw, pace: Av. gama, 
Phi, NB. gam, girifn, pouch, pocket : Av. garéia-, Phi. 
garivpin, NP. giriban, 
2. Kj.g= Av. k, Phl. g, NP. g. 

-ger, a worker in, maker of: Av. -kara, Phl., NP. gar. 
8. Kj.g =: Av. & Phl. t, NP. k, 

.géea, earthen pot: Av. kavea-, NP. kia, 
4, Kj.g = Av. 0, Phl.g, NP. g. 

gurch, kidney : Av. veretka-, Pil. gurt, NP. gurda. -Vgtir, 
change: Av. s/varet, Phi. gash, NP. «gash, yar. gurg, 
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wolf: Av. velrka-, Phl, NP. gurg. gund, village: (Skt. 
oynda-), Ph. gund, NP. ghund. 
5. Kj.g = Av. 0, Phi. v, NP. g. 

“Vgar, turn, wander: Av. /varet, Phi. «/vart, NP. «/gard. 
gish-k, all: Av. vispo-, Phi. visp, NP. —. 
6. Kj. g =v. t, Phl. ¢, NP. d, 8. 

gir, fire: Av. dlar-, Phl. ald, NP. dar. jigd, separate : 
Av. ya, Phi. jutdik, NP, judd. reg, Vine, row: Av. areta-, 
Phi. —, NP. rada, 

Compare also zerg, yellow, with NP. zard; tagbir, loan- 


word from Ar. ye Ct’; pidga, loan-word from NP. pidda, 
1. Kj.g = Av. gh, Ph. , NP. gh. 

‘mérg, turf, meadow : Av. maregha-, Phl. 2, NP, margh. 
8 Kj. gi = Av. ga, Pil. j, NP. j. 

gin, soul: Av. gaya, Phl., NP. jan, 

XVIL. gh 

‘The sound is rarely heard except in loan-words, usually 
having been hardened to kh (which see). It appears in the 
place-name Mughigh, a low-lying marshy place, which is a 
Joan-word from NP, mughak. ‘ 

In the loan-word mghéi, it represents NP. kh in bukhart. 


XVIM. g (Ar. 3) 
1. Kj.q= Av. &, Phl. &, NP. B. 

qurna, comer, edge: Av. karana-, Phl. kandrak, NP. kandr. 
din, anger : Av. kaona-, Phil. kén, NP. kin. que, vulva: Av. 2, 
Phl. 2, NP. kus. ng, anus: Av. 2, Phi., NP. kin, 

X is seen unchanged in kun, a hole, There are several 
cases where, although i is seen changed to q, the original 
form is still in use, as in pishgil, pishkil; galadar, Raladar ; 
gal, ROL; gilig, kalik. 

2. Kj. g= Av. g, Phl. g, NP. g. 
qurg, gullet: Av. garah-, Phl. gardk,NP. gult. gizh, locks : 
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Av. gazsa-, Phi. gés, NP. gés. girch, wrinkle: Av. /gares-, 
Phi, NP. —. 
‘The last word is also seen as girj, chirch, and kirch, 


3. Kj, q = Mh in loan-words, 


dotard: Ar, 3.5. girshdnk, orab: NP. Kharchang. 
Pavaran 
XIX. ch 

1. Kj. ch = Av. ch, Phl, ch, NP, oh, 

chwir, four: Av. chaéwar, Phl, NB. chahir. chaw, eye 
Av. chashman, Phi., NP. chashm. ch, cultivate, sow : 
Av. Vehay, Phi. seh, NP. 4/chi, char, face: Av. chibra-, 
Phi. chihrak, NP. chihra. 

2. Kj. ch = Av. sh, Phi. s, NP. s, 

Iiroh, wirch, bear: Av. aresha-, Phi, NP. Khirs. 
3, Kj. ch = Av. sh, Phi. sh, NP. ch. 

gochka, ear: Av. gaosha-, Phl., NP. gash. 

4. Kjch = Av.s, Phl.s, NP. s. 

Velri, call, ory : Av. /sru, Phl. vee NP. «/surd, pach, 
cattle: Av. pasu-, Phi. —, NP. 
5. Kj. ch = Av. ¢, Phl.z, NP. 6. 

prirch, locks : Av. varesa-, Phl. varz, NP. gares, 

6, Kj. ch = Av. —, Phi, sh, NP. sh. 

chagit, jackal : (Skt, srgdla-), Phl., NP. shaghdl, 
1. Kj. ch = Av. 2, 8, Phi. —, NP. 

chirch, wrinkles: “Av. -/gare®, gares. china, chin: Av. 
zanva- (of. NP. sanaki). 

8. Kj. ch = Av. h, Ph. k, NP. g. 

suchar, poreupine: Av. sukuruna-, Phi. sukur, NP. stugur. 
chera, shears : Av. «/keret, Phl., NP. 

9, Kj. ch = Av. g, Phi. —, NP. 


chirch, wrinkles : Av. o/gares, Pl, NB. 
‘nas. APR, 1922. u 
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10, Kj. ch = Av. t, Phi. ¢, NP. d. 
gurch, kidmey : Av. veretka-, Phi. gurtak, NP. gurda, 
UL. Kj. ch = Av. #, Phl. #, NP. kh, 
chilm, mucus: Av. ?, Phl.?, NP. Khilm, 
12. Kj. ch = Av. @, Phl. %, NP. & 








Ph j, 2, NP. = 
: Av. ji, Phi. sivandak, NP. zinda, are, 
desire; Av. +/aréj, Phi. arj, NP. dred. ~jar, a place of : 
Av. t, Phl. jar, NP. adr, 
2. Kj.j = Av. y, Phh y, j, NP.j. 

gat, plough: Av, yukhta-, Phi. yukht, NB. juft. jéehn, 
festival: Av. yasna-, Phi. yashn, NB. jashn. jerg, liver : 
Av. yakar-, Phi, jakar, NP. jigar. jigd, separate: Av. yuta-, 
Phi. jwak, NP. judd. jtfin, to chew: Av. %, Phl. jan, 
NP. javidan, 
8. Kj.j = Av. oh, Ph. ch, NP. 2. 

rij light, day : Av. raochah-, Phl, rooh, NP. rite, 
4. Kj.j= Av. g, Phl.g, NP. 9. 

ja, time: Av. gttu-, Phi. gas, NP. gah. 
5. Kj.j= Av. ? (Skt. t), Phl. —, NP. d. 

Janjar, a threshing appliance: Skt. yantré-, Phi. —, 
NP. jandara. 














Dewrat, 
XXI. ¢ 

LKj. t= Av. t, Phi. t, NB. t. 

‘iu, seeds : Av. taokima-, Phi. tokkm, NP. tukkm. -/te, 
melt, flow: Av. tach, Phl. s/vitakh(NP. gudakhtan). stér, 
star: Av. star-, hl, slérak, NP. sitira. tur, hatchet : Av. 2, 
Phi. tabrak, NP. tabar. ji, plough: Av. yukhta-, Phi. 
yubht, NP. juft. -Vtdsh, carve, out: Av. tash, Phi. v/tash, 
NP. viarash. : 
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2. Kj. t= Av.t, Phl. ¢, NP. d, 
nut felt: Av. nimata-, Phi. namat, NP. namad. 


3. Kj.t¢=Av.d, Phi. d, NP. d. 
tush, difficulty, obstruction: Av. duzh-, dush-, Phi. dush-, 
NP. dush-. 


4, Kj, td in loa-word. 
nakité, some: Ar, Ad}. 





5. Kj. t= Av. ch, Phl. ch, NP. 
Veit, bum : Av. o/such, Phl. a0, NP. o/sd2. 

6. Kj.t=Av.s, Phil, ?, NP. ch. 
pit, empty, rotten, rubbish: Av. paosh-, Phl. ?, NP. pitch. 
Nos. 5 and 6 are more fully exemplified in Northem Kj. 





XXIL @ 
= Av. d, Phi. d, NP. d. 
tooth : Av. dantan, Pbl. dantan, NP. dandan. danik, 

pip: Av. dané-, Phl. danak, NP. dinah, derai, needle : 
‘Av. -/dares, Phl. dars, NP. darai (tailor). /der, tear: Av. 
viar, Phl., NP. Vidar. da, give: Av. -/da, Phi., NP. 
Vda. 
2, Kj.d = Av.4j, Phi. «, NP. 2 

vida, strike: Av. vijan, Phi., NP. +/zan, Compare also 
Kj. vidos, seok, find, with NP. justan from OP. jad 
3. In the following two words—dast, hand, dd, friend—tie 
‘one of the incongruities of Kj. As original z does not become 
dit would appear that dast and dést must (a) have been 
borrowed from Ph. or NP. if Kj. is a non-Persian language, 
and supplanted the words zast and zdst, which would have 
followed Av, zasta- and saosha-, (2) be original words in a 
Persian language. 

A further difficulty is, however, presented by the word 
‘ward, a cultivated plot, agsinst which z is seen in Av. y/varz, 
Phi, -yvare, NP. -/barz. 


K 
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Lanmats 
XXII, p 
1. Kj. p=Av. p, Phl. p, NP. p. 

*  aparmit, trust, hope: Av. a vparmi, Phl., NP. —. 
spi, white: Av. spaia, Phl. spét, NP. safid. spar, trust, 
entrust: Av. us- par, Phi, spar, NB. ysipdr. pas, 
small cattle: Av. pasw-, Phl. pah, NP. —. parasi, ribs: 
‘Av. paresu-; Ph, pailak, NP. pala, pert, bridge: Av. 
portw, Phi. publ, NP. pul. pursha, sleet: Av. parshva-, 
Phi. parashveh, NP. —. 

2. Kj. p = Av. p, Phi. p, NP. b. 
pai, to: Av. paiti, Phl. pat, NP. ba, 

3. Kj. p= in loan-word: 
pirinj, tice; NP. birinj. shardp, wine : Ar, word borrowed 


through NP. shardab. Khardp, bad: Ar. a \_+. tapl, drum : 


Ar. Jab. 

4. Kj. p= Av. v, Phl, v, NP. g (see also Kj. 6, 9 and 4). 
pirch, locks: Av. varesa-, Phi. vars, NP. gars. per, 

break, apart: Av. vi- -/sard, Phi. visastan, NP. gusistan, 

Vpshéu, being confused, perturbed : ? Av. vi- \/khshiw, Phl., 

NP. —. 

5. Kj. p =f in loan-words. 


sipla, humble, mean: Ar. 4lin, pata, the Ar. proper 











name cS 
XXIV. b 

(bis seldom seen except initially, changing to w medially 
and finally.) 


1. Kj.b = Av. b, Phl. 8, NP. b. 

ba, certainly : Av. ba, Ph, NP. —. bar, breast, front : 
Av. para-, Phi, NP. —. bers, high: Av. boros, Phl. burs, 
NP. —. bra, brother: Av. bratar, Phl. britar, NP. berddar. 
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bin, the bottom: Av. buna-, Phl, NP. bun. bizin, goat : 
Av. buja-, Phil, buj, NP, buz. 
2, Kj. b= Av. », Phi. 0, NP. b, 

daft, snow : Av. vafra, Pil, vafr, NP. barf. bén, snout : 
Av. eaena, Phi wily NP. bint. bay wind: Av, vita Ph 
wit, NP. bad. 

8. Kj. b (i) = Av. 0 (i), Phl. v (i), NP. gu. 

Voir, passing over: Av. vi iar, Phi. oiler, NP. 
guihar. s/bzhitr, choosing from : Av. vi- «/char, Phi. v/vchar, 
NP. Yguzar. bindsa, quarrel, violent offence : (Skt. vi--y/nag), 
Phi. vinds, NP. gundh. bards, hog: Av. onrdza-, Phi, varie, 
NP. gurds, 

4. Kj.b = Av. @, Phl. g, NP. g. 

birs, hunger: Av. 2, Phl. gursak, NP. gurs. 
5. Kj.b= Av. f, Phl.f NB. f. 

bar, cause, reason: Av. fra-, Phil. freh, NP. firik. bar, 
loose, free: Av. fra-, Phl. fraj, NP. fords. 

xxv, f 
1. Kj. f= Av. f, Phl f, NP. f. 

‘ferd, broad, ample: Av. fraSah, Phi. frah, NP. ferdkh. 
vfriish, sell: Av. fra-y/vakish, Phl. ferish, NP. ferish. 
2. Kij.f= Av.f, Phi. f, NB. h. 

Raf, mountain: Av. kaufa-, Pbl. kof, NP. kath, 
3. Kj. f= Av. p, Phl. p, NP.f. 

Vkafi, fall : Av. /pat, Phi. s/kaft, NB. -/aft. 
4. Kj. f= Av. p, Phi. p, NP. p. 

fer fly: Av. parena-, Phi, NP. par. 

5. Kj. f= NP. kh 
‘feniik, cool : NP, Khunik, 
XXVL. om 
1. Kj. m= Av. m, Phi. m, NP. m. 

‘mash, ly: Av. makishi-, Phi. magas, NP. magas. pim, 

fat: Av. paeman, Phi. pim (NP. pi). nim, dampness : 
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Av. namna-, Phi., NP. nam. maz, mas, large: Av. mas, 
Phi. mas, NP. mih, mast, fish: Av. masya-, Phl. mahik, 
NP. mahi. 
2, Kj.m = Av. d, Phl. v, NP. 2. 

zmdn, tongue : Av. hisi-, Phi, uevin, NP. zabin, 
3. Kj.m =} in loan-words. 





ghumdr, mist: Ar. j\¢. mghert, stove: NP. (55) 


mbna, pretext: NP. 4ily . 
4, Kj. m= Av. ng, Phlng, NP. ng. 
amust, finger : Av. angushta, Phil, angust, NP. angusht. 


Nasat 
XXVII. n 
1. Kj.n= Av. n Bhi. n, NP. n. 

‘ganum, wheat : Av. gantaoma-, Phl. gantum, NP. gandum, 
chan, some: Av. chvant-, Phl. chvant, NP, chand, nawa, 
offspring: Av. napa, Phi. ndf, NP. navddah, nér, mal 
Av. nairya-, Phi, NP. nar. nism, low: Av. nitem, Pal, 
NP. —. mod, display: Av, ni-/md, Phl. -/nima, NP, 
nina. 

2. Kj.n= Av. m, Pl. n, NP. n, 

han-, verbal prefix: Av. ham, Phl., NB. an-. shin, 
lamentation : Av. Kishim-, Phl. shin, NP. —. 
3, Kj.m= Av. ty Ph n, NP. m, 

ban, root : Av. t, Phi. bam, NP. bam. 


XXVIII. a 

T have used this symbol to indicate nasalization following 

1 long vowel. ‘The sound is nearly the same as that heard 

in Urdu, but is less marked. ‘There are but few words in Kj, 
which possess it. 

‘The NP. words tési greyhound, taj crown, basi gamin, 

have been borrowed and nasalized to taiicht, taj, and banat. 
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Other words in which it occurs are Kéfder, where, for 
Rider ; laweiideri, there, for lawéders ; latiigir, « partisan, for 
laigir ; spindar, poplar, for spidir; and possibly Kurmaiyj, 
for Kur(d)-mad, - 

. XXIK 

This is the guttural nasal, pronounced as in English 

“dang”, bang”. 
1. Kj.ng = Av. n, Phl. —, NP, —. 

‘mang, moon: Av. maonha-, mah, Phl., NP. mah, 
2. Kj.ng = Av. mg, Phl. ng, NP. ng. 

angust, finger: Av. angushta-, Phi. angust, NP. angusht. 
angwén, honey: Av. 2, Phil. angumén, NP. angubin. rang, 
colour: (Skt. ranga-), Phi. —, NP. rang. * 

3. Kj.ng = Av. 2, Phil. n, NP. n. 

amg, anus: Av. 2, Ph, NP. kan. Loan-word kanga, 
amine: NP. kin. Loan-word dinga, a pimple: NP. dina. 
4. Kj. ng = Av. mt, Phl. nt, NP. nd. 

chang, some: ‘Av. chuant, Phi. chvant, NP. ckand. pang, 


idea : Av. pantan, Phl., NP. pand. 
5. Kij.ng = Av. nd, Phl. nd, NP. nd. 
bang, bond : Av. o/band, Phl., NP. band. 
6. Kj.ng = nd in loan-word, 
‘mangil, kerchief : Ar, |) A-+, 
Liguins 
XXX. r 
1. Kj. r= Ave, Phi, NB. r. 
asr, tears : Av. asru, Phi. ars, NP, ars. dgir, fire: Av. 
atar-, Phi. atar, NP. ddhar, bar, a reason : Aw. fra-, Phl. freh, 
NP. firih. Thushtir, camel: Av. ushtra, Phl. ushtir, NP. 
shutur, -/rish, flow: Av. /rech, Phl., NB. y/rée. rin, 
thigh: Av. rdna-, Ph, NB. ran. 
2. Kj.r = Av.¢, Ph r, NPI. 
+ gerd, gullet: Aw. garah-, Phl. garik, NP. gut. 
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XXXL. z (alveolar, strongly trilled) 

‘The use of r, though quite distinct from that of r, does not, 
appear to be the subject of any readily detected rule, In the 
words par feather, -/bir cut, the r has its counterpart in NP. 
In other words, such as pr, full, many : Av. per’na, Phl., NP. 
pur; rawa, a drove: NP. rama; +/rif, snatch away: NP. 
‘Vrub; rash, black: NP. rakhsh (Firdausi), the cause of its 
strengthening is nob evident. The sound is very widely 
used, and is one of the commonest characteristics of the 


anguage. 





XXXII 1 

1. Kj. U= Av. r, Ph 1, NP. 1. 

gili, complaint: Av. gereza-, Phi. gilak, NP. gileh. 
2, Kj, l= Av. r, Phi, r, NP. 7. 

gil, detention, holding: Av. -Ygarw, Phi. graf, NP. 
gir. halata, hill: Av. haraiti-, Phi. har, NP. — 
3. Kj. t= Av. n, Dhl, n, NP. n, 

ul, blunt: Av. ¢ (Skt. kuntha-), Phi. %, NB. kund, jal, 
young, pretty: Av. yuvan, Phi. javinak, NP. javdn. mal, 
house: Av. nmana-, Phi. man, NP. min. ruwila, rdla, 
beloved, soul: Av. urvan-, Phi. ruin, NP. rawin, zi), large, 
powerful, heavy: Av. sainti-, Phl. sand, NP, —. la, ab 
upon, from: Av. ana, PhL., NP. —. 
4, Kj. l= Av. t Phi. t, NB. 

Jul, short: Av. kuldha-, Phi, kadak, NP. kaah, 
5. Kj. t= Av. t, Ph. d, NP. d, 

Hindd, God: Av. Kiwadhata, Pil, Khudaib, NP. Khuda, 


6. Kj. 1=d in loan-word. 
Mil, key : NP. kilid. 
XXXII 1 
Similar to the Russian 1 
1. Kj. f= Av. r, Ph. x, NP. v. 
giaeh, Kidney : Av. veretha-, Phil. gurtak, NP. gurda. dé} 
vale: Av. darend, Phl. 2, NP. darah. /kél, cultivation : 
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Av. Vkarsh, Phi. \/kash, kir, NP. «kar, sipul, spleen: 
Av. spereza-, Phl. spars, NP. sipure. 
2 Kj. P= Av. r, Phi 2, NP. 1. 

sal, year: Av. sareta-, Phl.,.NP. sal. /mdl, rub, sweep : 
Av. mars, Phi, NP, dl. hdl, allow: Av. -Vharz, 
PhL, NP. Ail. 

Stuntanr 
XXXIV. « 

1, Kj. s= Av. 4, Phil. s, NP. &. 

asr, tears: Av. asru-, Phi., NP. ars. ‘sipul, spleen : Av. 
spereza-, Phi, spar, NP. sipurz. sil, year: Av. sareta-, 
Phi, NP. eal. est, bone: Av. asta-, Phl. ast, NP. ust-. 
hastiv, thick, heavy : Av. slawra-, Phl. stapr, NP. sitabr. 
2. Kj. = Av. 6, Ph. sh, NP. sh. 

ispi, louse: Av. spish-, Phi. shupush, NP. shipish. 2es-, 
tortoise: Av. kasyapa-, Phi. %, NP. kashaf. 
3. Kj. e=Av. sh, Phi. s, oh, NP. sh. 

aust, finger: Av. angushta-, Phl. angust, NP. angusht. 
‘mist, fisb: Av. mushti-, Phl., NP. mush. 
4, Kj. 8 = Av. @ (7), Phi. s, NP. s. 

awis, pregnant: Av. apubra, Phi. dwus, NP. abis. pas, 
guarding: Av. patra, Phl. pas, NP. pas. 
5. Kj. ¢= Av. x, Phil. 2, NP. «. 

basik, arm: Av. bavi, Phl. bazak, NP. bast. brus-, 
flashing, sparks : Av. «brat, Phl., NP. —. 
6. Kj, ¢=¢ in loan-word. 























temis, clean: Ar. 5p 
1. Kj. ¢= Av. 4, Phi, h, NP. h. 

‘pas, sheep, small cattle: Av. pasu-, Phi. pai, NP. 
sik, gazelle: Av. dow, Phi. dhik, NB, dh. mast, fish 
‘Av. masya-, Phi. mahik, NP, mai, 

8 Kj.s=Av.e(2), Phi. s, NP. he 
‘mas, great: Av. mas-, maz, Phi. mas, NP. mih. asin, 
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iron: Av.—,Phl. asin, NP. dhan, ‘Bendsa, quatre, offence 
of violence: Av. —, OP. vi-ndtha, Skt. vi- y/nac, Ph. vinds, 
NP. gunah. 








XXXV. sh 
i. Kj. sh = Av. sh, Phi. sh, NP. sh. 

Arash, awl: Av, drafsha-, Phl. drafsh, NP. dirafsh. dush, 
last night: Av. daoshatara-, Phl. dosh, NP. ddsh. hishk, 
dry: Av. hushka-, Phl., NP. Khushk. hushtir, camel: Av. 
ushtra-, Phi. ushtir, NP, shutur. nishiv, precipice: Av. 
nikhshoaepa-, Phl. niship, NP. nishib, pursha, sleet: Av. 
parshoa-, Phl. parashveh, NP. —. /sht, wash: Av, -/shud, 
Phi, NP. shust, shd, glad, rejoicing: Av. sha, Phl, 
‘shat, NP. shad. 

2. Kj. sh = Av. 6, Phl, «, NP. s, . 

Gsh, millstone: Av. as-man, Phl. as-yaw, NP. ds-yib, 
gisht, all: Av. vispo-, Pbl. -vist, -visp, NP. —. ah, pain, 
hurt: Av. yaska-, Phi. yask, NP. jask. 

3. Kj. th = Av. , Phil. s, NP. sh. 
lash, dead flesh : Av. nasu-, Phl. nasdy, NP. lash, 


4, Kj. sh = in loan-words. 








sath, prisoner of war: Ar oan-word through Tk, yo. 
5. Kj. sh= Av. oh, Phl, ch, NP. — 2. 

wh anolta mosning, and, aso; Av, oho, Ph, -oh, NP. — 
-Vrish, outpour: Av. +/rech, Phi. /réch, NP. +/ri2, 
6. Kj, sh= Av. —, Phi. h, NP. h. 

ash (in hashhéshdn), chaff : Av. 2, Skt. koa, Phl., NB. kath, 
1. Kj.sh= Av. , Phi. 2, NB. 

méshik, marrow, brain: Av. masga-, Phi. mazg, NP, magha, 
8. Kj. sh = Av. s, Ph sh, NP. oh. 

Vilosh, mille: Av. /due, Phl., NP, «/ddsh. 
9. Kj. sh = Av. ech, Phi: s, NP. «. 

pash, after, behind : Av. pascha, Phl. pas, NP. pas. shin, 
traces, place, consequences : Av. ? +/scha, Phi. NP. —. 
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XXKVL « 
1. Kj, = Av, s, Phi. 2, NP. 5, 

» Vea, be born: Av. y/zan, Phl., NP, 2d, bards, boar : 
‘Av. vardea-, Ph. vords, NP. gurds.” mis, urine : Av. vinaez, 
Phi. ymge, NP. ymiz, zaman, tongue: Av. hisi-, Phl. 
wuzviin, NP. zabiin, 


2, Kj.e= Av. s, Phl.d, NP. d. 

vein, know: Av. edn, OP. -/din, Phl, NP. /din, 
sdwd, bridegroom : Av. edindtar, Phi. damadh, NP. damad. 
az, 1: Av. azem, OP, adam, Phi,, NP, —, zer, heart: Av. 
zered-, Phi, NP. dil. 
3. Kj. 2 = Av. ch, Phi. 2, 2h, NP. 2. 

Ged thief: Av. daozhda-, Phl. duehd, NP. dued. muz, 

+ Av. michda-, Phl., NP. muzd. 








a goat: Av. buja:, Phl. byja, NP. buz. /zar, bray : 
‘Av. jar, Phi. 2, NP. «/zar. 
5. Kj.2— Av. ch, Phl. j, NP. 

\Vpirés, abstain, protect, defend : Av. paiti- y/raech, Phl. 
‘Voahréj, NP. parkic. 
6. Kj. 2 = Av. ¢, Phi. sh, NP. sh. 

hie, relatives: Av. khvaetu-, Phl., NP. khvésh. 
7. Kj. 2= Av. s, Phi. s, NP. s. 

iw, silver: Av. simd, Phl. asim, NB. sim. niem, low : 
Av. nisma, Phi, NP.—. que, uterus: Av. ?, Phl. #, NB. kus, 
8. Kj. «= Av. %, Phi. sh, NP. sh. 
ik, belly: Av. %, Phi. shikambu, NP. shikam, 





9. Kj. cadre b3. 
aid, Ar. lie, siafet, Ar. Cilio. sarar, At. 9 jo 


qizt, Ax. cgiol. ailim, Ax. pb. faz, At, Lao, 
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XXXVI. 2h 
1. Kj, ch = Av. 2h, Phi. z, j, NP.z. 

ain, azhnd, knee: Av. zhni-, Phl., NP. sdind = Av, edna. 
Wish, sharp: Av. taezhar,tizhi-, Phl. t&, NP. te. 
2, Kj, ch= Av. s, Phi. 2, NP. 2. 

azhir, torment: Av. a sar, Phi., NP. dear. ashi, 
urge, drive: Av. a +/az, Ph, NP. —. 
3, Kj, ch = Av. 2, Phl. 2h, NB. 

hazhdr, wretched, miserable: Av. +/zar, Phi, zhdr, NP. sar. 
4. Kj. ch = Av. j, Phi. j, NP. — 

hzh, strength : Av. agja-, Phl. oj, NP. —. 


5, Kj. sh = Av. j, Phi. 2, NP. zh, 
shar, chamber, collar: Av. jafra-, Phi. eufar, NP. sharf. 


6. Kj, h= Av. j, Phi. ¢, NP. «. 
shin, woman : Av. jént-, Phl., NP, zan. 4/zhi, live: Av. 
vii, Phi, /ziv, NP. vei, shan, chum, beat: Av, van, 
Phi, NP. o/2an, har, poison; Av. jara, Phl., NP. zahr. 
1. Kj. th = Av. oh, Phl. of, NP. 2, 
rich, pour: Av. reoh, Phi. +/rech, NB. -/ris, rdzh, 
light, day : Av. raochal-, Pl. rdch, NP. riz, 
8. Kj. zh = ch in loan-word. 
halézha, plum : NP. dlicheh. 
9. Kj. sh = Av. , Phi. s, NP. 
‘ith, looks : Av. gaesa-, Phl., NP. gés. 
10, Kj. 2h = Av. «, Phl. sh, NP. sh, 
ézhn, festival : Av. yasna, Phl. yashn, NP. jashn, 
LL, Kj. sh = Av. sh, Phi. 6, sh, NP. 6, sh, 
vohésh, taste: Av. /chash, Phl., NP. -/chash. /kuzh, 
kill: Av. kaosh, Phl, NP. /kush. mish, midge: Av. 
makhshi-, Bhl., NP. magas. 
12, Kj. 2h = Av. d, Phi. 2, NP. 2h, 
ahushik, hedgehog : Av. duzhaka-, Phl. ziteak, NP, zhitzhi. 
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spate 
XXXVIIL fh 
Occurs only initially, not having survived medially or 
finally. 
1. Kj. b= Av. hy Phi h, NP. h, 
hawan, mortar: Av. haeana-, Phi., NP. hdvan, hawin, 
summer: Av. hdmin, Phl. himin, NP. 


2. Kj. k= Av. h, Phi. — NP, —~ 

hagar, Av. ha-kara-, Phi, NP. agar. han-, verbal 
prefix: Av. ham-, Phl., NP. an-. i, genitive partie 
Av. Aé, OP. hiya, Phl. i, NP. i. (the ézdfa) 


8. __Kj. i= Phi. h, NP. —. 
harmi, pear: Phil. hormod, NP. armid. 
4, Kj. h = Av. h, Phl. kh, NP. Ih. 
Ihishk, dry: Av. Tuslika, PhL, NP. khushk. Iu, hog : 
‘Av. hue, PhL., NP. khak. 
5. Kj. k= Av. —, Phl. Eh, NP. Xh. 


Wilka, heh, egg: Av. 2, Phl. Rhaik, NP. Rhaya. hirch, 
bear: Av. aresha-, Phl., NB. kiirs. 














1. Kj. = hin lown-word. 

awir, dough : At. js 
8. Kj. k= y in loan-words. 

atiw, orphan: Ar. x3,, héldish, travelling companion : 
Tk. yolddsh. hewish, gently: Tk. yawdish, 


j. b= Kj. w, 
= wirch. hishk = wishk. hendisa = wendisa, hurd 








wurd. 


10. Kj. h occurs as augment before a or a 
(a) In the following original words it is an augment : 
Vhasa, be easy: Av. o/si. hasp, horse: Av. aspo-. hawr, 
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cloud: Av. awra-, hawrdz, ascent: Av. aiwi-rdsta, hd, 
come: Av. Vai. hizh, power: Av. agja-. hin, bring: 
Av. & nay. 

@ In the following loan-words: halézha : NP. alticha, 
Janar: NP. andar. hanjir: NP. anjir. harzin: NP. arzin, 


asin: Ax. eel. haji: Ax. jerle, halak: ‘Tk. alak ; and 
many others. 

(©) In hastitr, Av. stawra-, Phi. stavr, NP. sitabr ; and in 
hawar (camping ground), Av. vara, Phi. var, NP, —, it 
appears with ~4, as ha augment. 


XXXIX. } 
The guttural aspirate, which is nob natural to Kj., being 
borrowed from Arabie, It is not always preserved in loan- 
words from Arabic, tending to become a simple aspirate, as 


in haz, Ar, Lam; hafr, Ar. jim; havir, Ar. ole. 
In one caso only has i become }, namely in hawt, seven : 


Aw. hapla-, which is, however, only thus pronounced in « small 
area in the south. 








LOSSES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS AND TREATMENT 
OF SOME CONSONANT GROUPS 

1, The commonest loss is that of original @ and t, which 
is supported by hundreds of examples both ancient and 
modem, The dental is, however, preserved in the initial 
position. After a long vowel, between vowels, and after n, 
it invariably disappears. 

In all the following examples both Phi. and NP. preserve 
the original f, the former as ¢ or d, the latter as d. 

ganum, wheat: Av. gantaoma-. wa, wind: Av. vita-. 
gan, fetid: Av. gainti-. gar, tum: Av. yveret. kam, 
which: Ab. katama-. ded, brave; Av. dzata-. Ui, willow: 
‘Av. vaeiti-. spi, good, pretty, white: Av. spacta-, ete. 

2. Original dir preceded by a short vowel becomes dr, while 
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in PhL. and NP. original short vowel is preserved and thr 
changed to tr or Tir. 
char, face: Aw. chithra-, Phi, ehihr, NP. chihra, 
thar, poison : Av. jathra-, Phl., NP. zahr, 
shar, district, township : Av, Khshathra-, Phl, shatr, NP. 
shah. 

‘The group ra, avra, and kira; seen in their proper forms 
{in Central and Northern Kurdistan as ider, avder, and hider 
(Kj. hofider), suggest comparison with Av. ithra, avathra, and 
zuthra, with simple loss of th, aa in chwar, where the w of 
Av. chathuedr, is preserved and th lost, as against the reverse 
process in Phi. and NP., where the th has been preserved 
in the h of chahar, and no trace of w survives. 

3. Original medial Ahr only appears to be represented in 
the word stir, red ; Av. suklira, Phl. has preserved the group 
in cukhr, while NP. has inverted it if surkh, From the 
presence of sukr in Central and Norther Kj,, it would appear 
the sir is the result of loss of Kh before r with the vowel 
lengthening noticeable with the loss of original th before r. 

Original medial fr is preserved intact in one case, and as 
fr in another, without inversion as in Phi. and NP. 

‘wafr, snow: Av. vafra-, Phl. vafr, varf, NP. barf. 
hiir, chamber, cellar : Av. jafra, Phl. zafr, NP. charf. 

In the second example af appears to have passed through 
aw to a. The form zhavr is heard in the extreme south. 

4. Original mr only appears in nerm, Av. namra, Phl., 
NP. narm, which may be a loan-word from Phl. or NP. 

5. Original sr appears in asr, toars, Av. asru-, Phl., NP. 
ars, ie, not inverted, as in Phl. and NP. 

6. ‘The word chawr, fat, grease = Phi. charp, NP. charb, 
indicates the preservation of a possible br, pr group. 

7. Original consonant(s) plus n. , This may be subdivided 
into Khshn, other consonant plus m, and group r-n. 

In the first case Kj. loses ksh, while Phi, and NP, preserve 
sh, losing kh. 
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Vinis, know, recognize: Av. /Rhshnds, Phl. «/shnds, 
NP. vhinds. 
rin, light: Av. raokhshna = Phl., NP. réshan, 


In the second case Kj. loses any consonant preceding », 

while Phl. and NP. preserve it, 
trim, oil: Av. raoghna-, Phl., NP. roghan. 
fin, thirst: Av. tarshvia, Phl., NP. taskna, 
pani, heol : Av. pashna, Phl., NP. pashina, 

‘Tho treatment of original r-n is the same as Phl. and NP. 
vi, loss of n, as par: Av. parena-, ete, 

8, Treatment of original kh. 

‘As an initial, before sh, Kj., like Phi, and NP., drops Kh, 
‘as in shaw, shir, etc. from Av. khshapa-, khshira-, Phi. shap, 
shir, NP. shab, shir. 

‘As an initial, where Phi. and NP. preserve kh, Kj. loses 
it, as :— 

wash, pleasant: Av. ¢ Phi. khoash, NP. kids. 

wurd, small: Av, Yihvar, Phi. khurtak, NP. Kurd, 
shin, blue, green: Av. Kishaena-, Phi. khashin, NP. 
Bhashin, 

‘As a medial, where Phl. and NP. preserve kh, Kj. loses 

if, as 
‘bash, part, lot: Av. bakhsh, Phl., NP. Bakhsh. 
‘mash, fy: Av. makhshi-, (Phl., NP. magas). 
tim, seeds : Av. taokhma-, Phl. tokhm, NP. tukhm, 
wach, twig: Av. vakhsha-, Phl. vakhsh, NP. —. 


9. Kj. loses original sh where it is the final consonant, while 
Phi. and NP. preserve it. 


‘spi, louse: Av. spish-, Phi. shupush, NB. shepish. 
gue, ear : Av. gaosha-, Phl., NP. gosh. 

‘mé, ewe: Av. massha-, Phl., NP. mésh. 

revi, fox: Av. revish-, Phl. robas, NP. rabah, 

18, beard: Av. raosha-, Phi. résh, NP. rish. 
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10, In the word sipal, Kj. has lost the 2 of Av. spereta-, 
which is preserved in Pbl. and NP. in spare and sipure. In 
brika, “flashing, sparks,” a similar loss of = (Av. -Ybras) is 
noticed, though it is preserved as «in briska, having the same 
meaning, 
11. Kj, loses final ch, preserved by Phl. and changing to = 
in NP. 
1, light, day : Av. raochah-, Phi, roch, NP. rite 
‘vit, flow, melt: Av. tach, Pbl. -/vitich, NP. Vgudaz. 
12. Loss of r. 
4 initial (ansupported by other examples) — 
4st, direction, line : Av. rast, Phi., NP. rast 
Medi 





fin, thirst : Av. tarshna-, Phi. tishn, NP. tishna. 
&h, worth : Av, arejah-, Phi. arj, NP. ara, 
anishk, elbow : Av. arethn-, Phi. aret, eran, NP. aranj. 
baosh, upper part of side: Av. barochda-, Phi, NP. —. 
. vba, take, bear: Av. -/bere, Phl., NP. «/bar. 
Fin 





Hast, mother-in-law : Av. Kivastira, Phi, 2, NP. khastr. 
Vazhi, flood, inundate ? Av. d-/ghehar, Phl., NP. 
Vpsha, sprinkle continuously: Av. vi--/ghehar, Phl., 
NP. —. 
18. Loss of t preserved in Phl. 
‘Voir, change, retum: Av. /earet, Phl. svat, NP. 


voir. 
bist, span: Av, vi-tastis, Phl, vitast, NP, bidhist, 
14. Loss of medial b :— 





tir, radish : NP. turb-Tea, 

tira, wallet, loan-word from Tk. tubra. 
Loss of b after m : 

Kamar, store: Av. ham-v/bere, Phi. ambar, NP. ambar. 

shamii, Sabbath : NP. shambrh, 

gumez, dome: NP. gumbad. 

amas. AP 1922, 6 
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15. Loss of final v. 
a, bull: Av. g@v-, Phl., NP. gav. 
16. Loss of gh preserved in Phl. and NP. 
dri, wlio: Av. draogha-, Phi. drogh, NP. durégh. 
rin, butter : Av. raoghna-, Phi. rokan, NP, righan, 
mirishk, hen: Av. meregha-, Phl., NP.’murgh. 
Authorities consulted : Grundrise der Iranischen Philologie ; 
Grundriss der Neupersischen Etymologie, Hor ; Kurdische 
Grammatik, Justi; Dictionnaire Kurde Francaise, Susti- 
Taba; An old Zand Pahlavi Glossary, Jamaspji; Avesta- 
English and English-Avesta Glossary, Bharucha ; An Avesta 
Grammar, Williams Jackson; — tudes —_Iraniennes, 
Darmesteter. 








The Provision of Funds for the East India 
Company’s Trade at Canton during the 
Eighteenth Century 
By If, B. MORSE, LL.D, 


Nore 
Picul = 100 catties = 193 1b. av. 
1 English ton = 1648 picul 
Lowt. = Pls. 0-84 (84 catties). 
‘Tael of Canton = 579-84 grains. 
100 taels = 120-8 oz. Troy. 
‘Tael of currency (Canton) = 579-84 grains of 940 silver, 
nominally equivalent to 6s. 8d. (£1 = Tis. 3). 
Dollar, Ryal of Eight, Piece of Eight -— 
Intrinsic value 4s. 2d. 
Ordinarily invoiced at 5s. (£1 = 4 dollars). 
‘Exchange against 365-day bills 5s. to 5s. 7d. 
100 dollars = 72 taels of currency. 
T[THE dominating factor in the China trade for over two 
centuries was the problem of “Jaying down the dollar ”. 
‘The dollar was not the currency of China ; but during those 
‘two centuries—positively to 1834, and practically to 1857— 
it was the token by which the pound sterling and the woollen 
cloths of England were converted into the taels of silver and 
the silks and teas of China ; and on the answer to the question 
whether the dollar delivered to the Company’s treasury at 
Canton had cost to lay down four shillings, or five, or six, 
might depend the degree of profit on the round voyage. 

In primitive times the adventurer to distant parts took on 
his ship an assortment of the products of his own country— 
‘wine, erimson-dyed cloth, bronze tools, and arms, if he wore 
from Tyre—and exchanged them by barter for the produce 
of the outlandish countries he visited. In trading to the 
Indies the English were dealing with peoples, who, in many 
respects, were in a higher state of industrial development: 
than themselves. ‘The trade of the English with European 
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countries had been built on wool, and later on woollen cloth ; 
and this was the principal commodity which they had to 
offer to the inhabitants of tropical and sub-tropical countries. 
‘Their preoursors the Portuguese had made the Spanish Ryal 
of Right, Piece of Hight (peso duro of 8 xeals), later (from about 
1680) called generally the Dollar, the means of providing 
‘the funds for buying the retum “investment” for their 
ships; and from the early days of the Hnglish Company the 
principal part of the outward “stocks ” consisted of silver, 
nearly always silver coin, for the greater part Spanish dollars. 
In the first nineteon yeas of the English Company, 1601-20, 
‘the total stock sent by its ships to the Hast Indies was as 
follows 

English produots (woollens, lead, ete) ++ £292,286 (859%) 
Silver bullion and coin . . + 548,000 (65%) 
his general tendgacy increased, more masked in the China 
trade than elsewhero ; and in the fifty years 1710-69 following 
‘the amalgamation of the two English Companies, the stocks 
sent to the Kast Indies were as follows :—* 

English products =. =.=... 9,248,906 (2895) 
Silver bullion and coin, . «26,883,614 (75%) 
Certainly no more unprofitable way of laying down the dollar 
could be adopted than that of sending the actual coin over 
fifteon thousand miles of ocean. 

‘The first Hnglish ships to carry English trade to a Chinese 
port were those despatched by the Courteon Association, 
under Captain John Weddell as Commander and Nathaniell 
Mountney as Cape (Chief) Merchant. ‘They had made some 
purchases in India, but had sent them direct to England ; 
‘and they arrived at Canton in 1637 having no goods on board, 
and silver to the amount of 145,000 Ryals of Bight; of this 
sum they were, after many vicissitudes, able to invest 65,000 
Rf, leaving 80,000 R§ to be carried away uninvested.? They 

2 Winaeth, Compendium of Bast Indian Afar, i, 
sah Re, Menhy Dra of vl, Haat Sovety, Se, ene 
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hhad disposed of some lead in India, but not a dollar’s worth 
‘of English produots at Canton. 

From that date until 1680 only five ships of the English 
Company visited Chinese ports ; of these one, the Return, in 
1673 records that at Lampagao the supercargoes “ sold their 
Pepper in truck”, but of their English goods they were 
“not able to sell above eleven pieoes of Cloth in truck and 
that at poor rates” ‘This ship had been despatched from 
Bantam and had no silver in her stock. ‘From 1680 to 1699 
the English trade was condusted solely at Amoy. At this 
port in 1681 the stock of the Barnardiston was made up as 
follows :—* 





{50,000 Dollars * (regularly invoiced at 6s.) £12,000 
Woollens (Brondeloth, Rashes, Perpetuanoes) £8,997 
Dende i ies ef ne it wppcta ce, OB: 
Fitelock Musketts, Gunpowder, ete., for sale . 1,027 

— 10,400 

£22,950 


In 1682 four ships (760 tons in total) at Amoy cartied a stock 
of £14,599 in goods and £28,000 in silver; and they were for 
the first time ordered to invest in some tea, Bantam being 
instructed to “‘send home annually fine Tea to the value of 
1,000 Dollars”. These were unusually large proportions 
of goods ; but an invoice of 80 to 40 tons of lead was then 
(and for the next hundred years) “as good as money”, and 
ab that date the Court of Directors were always pressing their 
factors to “vend” larger quantities of English products, 
In 1699 the English trade to China found a more solid and 
regular footing. In that year the new or English Company 
sont to Canton the Macclesfield frigate (250 tons) with a stock 
of £5,475 in goods and £26,611 in silver. His goods, chiefly 
woollens, the Chief Supercargo, Mr. Robert Douglas, eold to 








1 Diary of Supereargoes, Return, 1672-2, 
® D, of Sup, Barnardivon, 1680-1. 

2 So calle for the frat time in the records. 

* Court to Bantam, D. of Amoy Factory, 1682. 
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good advantage at prices about 30 per cent higher than those 
obtained in Amoy during the previous season—and then his 
troubles began. Supplies from Amoy came to the Canton 
market ; and the purchaser of the Macolesfeld’s cloth was in 
difficulties, faced by a falling market, cast in prison for having 
‘monopolized the ship's trade, compelled to share his contract 
with rivals, driven into a position of hostility to Mx, Douglas, 
until in the end Mr. Donglas was left with « fourth of his 
cloth on his hands and the Macclesfield had “lost her 
monsoon”. ‘The ship then went to Chusan and completed 
her trade there. 

In 1702, under the Managers of the United Trade (of the 
‘two companies) the Aurungzebe (425 tons) and the Ohambers 
frigate (850 tons) were at Amoy trading as one joint stock 
for the London (the old) Company. ‘The stocks in goods of 
‘the two ships were sold to one merchant, the principal trader 
in the port, and with him they contracted for the return 
investments, the actual amounts realized and contracted for 
being shown as follows :-—* 

Stocks: 
Broadcloth and Rashes, 30,111 yard: 








+ Taels 42,158 














Other woollen cloths... wey 20,139 
Lead, 1,958 piouls (115 tons) 5 sy (8,875 
Sundry commodities. =... sy 5487 
Total Goods. . ” 
Silver at the rate of ls. 61°50 % 60 ounces : 
153,895 Ryals of Bight, wt. 46,260 oz... ‘Taels 39,706 
171,600 Ducatoons, wt. 74,086 on. & 2% Ct 
advance. +» 65,850 
12,000 French crowns wt. 10,440 of. &1 Ch 
discount. +» 8815 
AL Bars silver, wt. 41,672 o7. + 35,708 
Total Silver... 150,000 
TotalStock . . 298,657 





ge, Macleyel frigao, 1099-1700 
* Diary of Sup. Aurungzide, 1702, * Cloth of Arras, so called. 
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Investments :— 
Raw Silk, 500 piouls at Ts. 132... Taels 66,000 
Japan Copper, 9,500 piculs at Tis. 1050. ,, 99,750 
Gold, enough to balance the account . 4, 67,907 


223,057 
Excellent prices had been obtained for the English products, 
but the satisfaction of the supercargoes was mitigated by 
the fact that, after a Inding had been provided for the two 
ships, there remained in the merchant's hands unliquidated 
advances amounting to 60,000 tacls, which were recovered only 
some years later. 

By the Company's charter its ships were required to take 
not less than one-tenth of their outward stock in “ goods 
the growth produce or manufacture of the Kingdom”, and 
up to this date the requirement was met, and even bettered ; 
but in every voyage there is evidence that the demand for 
English products was limited. Even when the entire lading 
‘was sold, it was always in truck, overt or covert—usually the 
latter; when cloth was sold at certain prices, silk (and later 
tea) was invariably contracted for at prices fixed at the same 
time, and the one was conditional on the other. ‘The Court 
year by year gave instructions that cloth was never to be 
sold by barter, but always for cash, in order that they might 
be able to gauge the course of their trade; but the super- 
‘cargoes were constrained by circumstances to disregard the 
spirit of the instruction, while conforming to its letter. The 
Joint Committee (from 1703) and the United Company 
(from 1710) continued to repeat this instruction, but they 
abandoned attempts to exceed the statutory one-tenth ; and 
for fifty years we never find a ship despatched from London 
with more than one-tenth of her stock in goods. ‘Thus the 
Kent (850 tons) trading at Canton in 1704, took from London 
1 stock of £51,450, of which £4,966 in goods and £46,484 in 
silver ; and her supercargoes record :— 

+ Diary of Supereargoes, Kent, 1704, 


‘Total Investment 
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‘The Earthenware [Chinaware] was mostly purchased in truck 
for Cloth, which they found unexpressable Difficultys to get 
quit of at any rates; in bartering it they observed the 
Company's Orders as far as possible, not to mix Money with 
‘the Manufactures but had they been entirely obedient thereto, 
they must have carried the Cloth & Perpetts back, or have given 
them away after having paid the Custom, 

‘The restricted demand was well known to the Court; and in 
threo successive years, 1713-14-15, while renewing the 
instruction, they informed the supercargoes that 
‘the Woollen Manufactures sent from hence for divers Years 
past, are not all disposed of, but several Quantitys yet remain 
in the Warehouses... We have heard that the Chincesos 
apprehend wo aro obliged to send out, and therefore impose 
upon our Supra Cargos, and will have it at their own prices, 
‘The Court struggled along, trying to maintain their statutory 
obligation, but in a few years they abandoned the effort. 
For the season 1780 they dispatched four ships (1,895 tons) 
and a sloop (200 tons) from London to Canton with the 
following stock :—* 

Long Ells, 984 pieces, realised Tls, 6,201 








‘Lead, 120 tons » 7,011 
Tis. 13,712 
Sliver, Plas Geile) Dollcs, 888000 
fexico Dollars, 78,000 | 
‘Ducatoons, as ‘Tis. 682,112 
French crowns 44,000, 
Tis. 595,824 


It is to be noted that the stook contained none of the Broad- 
cloth on which England’s foreign trade had been built up, 
and that the silver constituted 97-7 per cont of the total 
stéck, This was the most. expensive method of laying down 
‘the dollar, since at the exid of the outward half of a voyage 
for which the Company paid ordinarily from £25 to £30 per 

+ Gourt to Supereargoes, Loyal Bliwe(1718), Hester (1714), Dartmouth 


ani 
* Diary of Council, Canton, for 1780. 
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ton Charter money for the ships engaged, the stock realized 
no more than the exact invoiced value; and this method, with 
sometimes 98 per cent of the stock in silver, was followed 
for some years, as evidenced by the following figures :-— 


1782.—Four ships were sent from London with a stock of 1,000 
pieces of Long Ells, 160 tons of lead, and 656,000 dollars 
in silver, ‘The supercargoes reported that the market 
could absorb 1,000 pieces of Perpetanocs (Long Ells), but 
practically no Cloth and no Callimancoes: and that 
160 tons of lead, which formerly was as good as money, 
‘was now too much, the maximum to sell at a profit being 
80 tons in one year 

1736.—The Normanton carried as stock Tis. 115,497 in silver and 
‘Tis. 7,155 in goods (lead 100 tons, Long Ells 100 fitcoes). 

1739.—Four ships at Canton; of these, one the Walpole had 





fas stock :—# 
Lead, 80 tons . . realised ‘Tis. 4,820 
Perpetuanoes (Long Ells) 1,000 

pieces. . . realised Tis. 6,600 


‘Tis. 11,420 = £3,800 


Pepper from Banjarmassin, 115 


tons. +. Ts 19430 = 6475 
Silver dollars invoiced at. 25,000 
£93,275 
1741 —Fivo ships at Canton ; particulars are given of the stock: 
of two — 
Duke of Dor 





Tend, 75 tons. realised 'Tls, 4,820 

Perpetuanoes, 988 pieces, 6,916 

Broadcloth, 96 pieces—2,200 yards 
realised Tis, 1,772 


‘Ts, 19485 = £4488 





+ Diary Council, Canton, 1732. 
* Diary Superoargoos, Walpole, 1780 
# Diary Supercargoes, Duke of Dorset, V4). 
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‘The silver on the Duke of Dorset is not recorded, but it 
‘was not appreciably below that on the York, 


York: 
Lead, 80 tons. realised ls. 5,122 
Perpetuanoes, 997 pieces 4, 6,979 

‘Ts, 12,101 = £4,030 
Silver dollars invoiced at =. £30,000 


£34,080 






1742.—One ship the Defence was sent from London to Canton 
direct, and one the Onslow, from London to Bombay, there 
to taken stock toCanton. The Onslow's transactions will 
bo considered Inter; the silver on the Defence is not 
recorded, and her goods realised the following sums :—* 
Lead, 80 tons." . realised Tis. 5,044 
Long Bills, 1,880 pieces, 10,004 
Broadcloth, 2,040 yards (90 pieces) 

realised Tis. 2,766 








* Tis. 19,314 == £6,220 
1751—Four ships wore despatched from London direct to 
Canton, carrying total stocks of £129,842, consisting as 

to £10,842 of goods, and £119,000 of silver.? 
‘The partioulars given above are not selected to demonstrate 
‘the fact that, in this period, the stocks of the ships sont 
direct to Canton consisted of silver to the extent of from 
90 to 98 per cent ; they give the only instances from 1713 to 
1751 in which the archives in the India Office give such details 
as will allow of any exact statement being made on the 

subject. 

‘The English trade with China was conducted from Bantam, 
‘until the factory was expelled in 1682; the ships making the 
venture wore there provided with stocks of English and 





+ Diary Supereargoes, York, 1741. 
* Diary Supereargoes, Defeice, 1742, 
3 Court to Council, Canton, 1751. 
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Indian produce and of silver, and they brought back their 
investments there to be forwarded to London. After 1682 
4 few ships were despatched from Surat ; but, from 1699 on, 
the ships for China were generally despatched from London 
and were provided there with their stocks. Oceasionally one 
ship of the season, instead of sailing with the fleet in January 
or February, was sent off in the previous August or September, 
with orders to proceed to Banjar-massin in Borneo, or to 
Benlkulen in Sumatra, to be there provided by the factory 
with a stock of from 100 to 300 tons of pepper for the Canton 
market, ‘The trade between the Indian Peninsula and Canton 
was neglected by the Company, and was left to be developed 
by the private merchants (English or Indian) and country 
ships, trading and voyaging under the Company's licence. 
Only in a few instances, all after 1780, did the Company 
‘engage in this direct trade, until the period of the maritime 
wars from 1748 on. 
1732.—The Compton carried Chinese produce and gold to 
Bombay ; they were sold there at a good profit ; and, 
under orders from the Court of Directorsy a total stock 
‘of 360,000 rupees (at 8 R. per £ = £45,000) was provided 
by the Bombay Presidency, with which the ship returned 
to Canton in 1733 and loaded for London, Her account 
‘at Bombay was as follows :—* 


Neb proceeds of sale of cargo from 


Canton... «s+ Rupees 100,405 

Proceeds of gold sold at Bombay or 
coined at Madras... oy 184,008 
Balance provided by Bombay Council «64,879 
Rupeos 360,000 


‘The Compton's Canton cargo, costing Ts. 37,950, realised 
at Bombay a gtoss profit of 40 per cent, and her Indian 
‘cargo (chiefly pepper, costing 75,000 rupees) realised at 
Canton a gross profit of 38 per cent. 


2 Diary Supereargoes, Compton, 1782-3. 
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11732.—The ship Wyndham followed the same course as the 
Compton, going from Canton to Madras, where her stock 
‘was made up to 360,000 rupees; but her records have 
not been preserved. 
1736.—The ship Richmond repeated the voyage of the Compton, 
hor stock being made up to 820,000 rupees (£40,000) by 
the Bombay Council. ‘This stock she took partly in 
Indian produce (pepper, sandalwood, eto.), which realised 
at Canton the sun of Tis, 56,884, a gross profit of 47 per 
eent.t 
1739,—The Harrington was despatched from London with a stock 
for Bombay; and at Bombay was given a stock for 
Canton of 240,000 rupees = £30,000, viz. cotton and 
pepper invoiced at 45,106 rupees, and silver (dollars, 
French crowns and rupees) at 194,894 rupees. At 
Canton her cotton was sold at a gross profit of 107 per 
cent, and her pepper 51 per cent? 
1742—The Onslow followed tho course taken in 1789 by tho 
Harrington ; the details of her transactions at Bombay are 
not recorded, but there is reason to infor that she received 
for Canton a stook of 240,000 rupees. At Canton hor 
‘cargo (cotton, sandalwood, putchuck and olibanum) 
realised Tis, 29,920, presupposing an invoice cost of about 
60,000 rupees; and, as Spanish dollars were not at the 
moment obtainable in Bombay, sho had on board a 
varied assortment of silver :— 
Bar silver: invoiced at 99 touch (990 fine) ; 
Barsilver: , ath yj 
Nadirees: “a Porsian coin Intely introduced by Shaw 
Nadir since his invasion and subduing the Mogul 
Empire”: invoiced at 99 touch ; 
Rupees: 99} tale weight of Rupees to be accounted 
Tole 100 wt. Dollar money.” ie. 100} of Chinese 
touch ; 
Zelottas : invoiced at 61 touch, but accepted at Canton 
at only 87 touch ; 
Piasters : invoiced at 61 touch ; presumably so accepted. 
2 Diary Superoargoes, Richmond, 1736-7. 
* Diary Supercargoes, Harrington, 1739. 
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‘These were the only recorded instances in which the Company 
engaged directly in the trade between the Indian settlements 
and Canton down to the year 1748; and to that date the 
Court had taken no other steps to use the resources of the 
Indian settlements for the development of the Company’s 
China trade. 

‘From 1754 to 1774 inclusive there is a complete and much 
to be regretted hiatus in the existing records of the English 
East India Company. In that interval, in 1770, the Court 
abandoned the practice of sending their supercargoes out in 
the ships of the season, to buy the investment for those 
ships, and to return in them; and they now established a 
permanent resident Couneil of supercargoes, transacting the 
business of the season at Canton, but compelled to spend 
at Macao the between-season period from usually April to 
the arrival of the first ship of the next season in July or 
August. For one season, that of 1780, and permanently 
from 1786 on, the Company was represented by the Select 
Committee, consisting of the senior supercargoes, having a 
higher status than the Council, exercising more undisputed 
authority at Canton, and treated with more consideration by 
the Governor-General and the Presidencies in India. Under 
both resident Council and Select Committes transactions were 
‘cartied on from season to season, and were no longer closed on 
the departure of each ship. ‘This allowed of greater continuity 
and greater flexibility in the methods of providing funds for 
the China trade than had been possible before ; and that was 
fortmate, because a succession of maritime wars drove the 
‘Company to devising new methods of laying down the dollar. 


Evoursn Propvors 

On re-opening the records in 1775 we find that woollens have 
increased notably. In that year the shipments of Cloth and 
Long Bills from London to Canton wore invoiced at £124,545, 
‘4 figure in marked contrast with those given above for the 
years 1704 to 1751. The maritime wars (1779-83 and from. 
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1798 on into the nineteenth century) interposed no stoppage to 
the movement of the Indiamen, well armed themselves and 
protected by the British Navy ; and the shipments of woollens 
maintained this level for a few years until the resumption of 
peace in 1783, and then steadily inoreased : £118,763 in 1784 ; 
£528,107 in 1788; £431,385 in 1791; £527,020 in 1796; 
£746,130 in 1800, ‘There was, however, a seamy side to this 
trade, In 1775 the Cloth, 8,083 pieces, prime cost £62,400, 
realized Tis, 167,367, showing a loss of 10°5 per cent ; and 
the Long Hills, 26,600 pieoos, prime cost £62,145, realized 
Tis. 180,880, a loss of 8 per cent. That such a loss on the 
woollens was a constant factor is shown by the evidence 
given forty-five years later before a committee of the House 
‘of Lords, 1820, when the Court stated that their net loss on 
English products shipped from London to Canton in the 
preceding twenty-three years had been £1,688,103, or an 
annual average loss of £78,400, ‘The loss was an clement 
in a sottled policy, well understood by the Court, and their 
agents for a hundred years past. In 1700 the Court had 
written :— 

‘We are very intent upon promoting and increasing the Vent of 
our English Woollen Manufacture ; * 
but a year later they wrote to the Council for Chin 

Mr. Gough tells us that the sending Woollen Manufacture, or 
other Europe Commodities will not turn us to account, because 
in the Goods you take from them, the Chineeses will advance 
the prizes more than the profit that can be made by the said 
Europe Goods ;—however we must endeavour to keep on that 
‘Trade, and to promote their Vent as much as possible, becauso 
the more wee send out, the more acceptable it will be to the 
Nation, and for that we are by our Charter obliged to export: 
‘at least 1/10 part therin ; wherefore we continue to recommend 
that matter to you? 











+ Oourt to Sup. Sarah, Trumball, China Merchant, and Neptune, 
Nox. 1700. 
* Court to Council, Chine (at Chusan), Nov. 1701. 
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In 1780 the Select Committee, sending home an indent 
for a largely increased quantity of woollens for 1782, 
remarked -— 

By the Indent for Woollens will be seen how much the 

importation of that important article may be increased ; 
‘especially as quantity, not profit, appears to be the object of the 
Company ; and indeed a large importation is the only effectual 
check on private trade and the foreign Companies. 
In that season, 1780, the English Company had twelve ships 
at Canton, imported directly no silver, and exported 69,445 
piouls of tea and 2,514 piculs of raw silk ; the Dutch, Swedish, 
and Danish Companies (the war kept the French away) hed 
ten ships, imported £159,000 in silver (636,000 dollars), 
and exported 85,559 piculs of tea and 502 piouls of silk; 
and a large stock of cheap woollens (inferior though they 
‘wore to the Dutch) was an important weapon in the hands of 
the English supercargoes. ‘They were disposed of in 
truck ; and ib mattered little to the English Company if it 
received 100 taels for woollens and paid 100 tacls for tea, 
or received 90 and paid 90; the adjustment of the account 
was in the hands of the Chinese merchants, for there was no 
open market ; but, subject to this loss, the Company was 
able to dispose of increasing quantities of English products, 
the value realized amounting in 1799 to ‘Te. 2,389,322, 

Lead usually showed a profit of about 40 per cent on the 
prime cost. In the years of peace 1784 to 1792 the value of 
shipments ranged from £27,000 to £40,000 ; but in war time, 
when it could not realize the prime cost, it was often below 
£10,000. Under a contract with the Cornish miners, English 
copper was shipped without profit during the five years 
1787-91. Shipments of tin began in 1789 and continued, 
profitably or without loss, thereafter year by year, the value 
rising in some years to £90,000. Flints were shipped as ballast, 
between 500 and 1,000 tons a year; they were at first sold 
at Canton for Tis. 1°50 to 2-00 a pioul (a penny alb.), but fell 

__ later to a fifth of that value. 
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The above were all the English products for which a demand 
‘existed, or could be created by the Company, at Canton. 
Woven cottons were then an article of export from Canton, 
‘the Company sending to England an annual quantity of 
20,000 pieces of nankeens, rising after 1785 to 40,000, and by 
1794 to 90,000. Of Manchester cottons samples were sent out 
in 1786, but were not approved; in 1788 the Select Com- 
mitteo indented for a trial shipment of 400 pieces, to be dyed 

. in plain colours—blue, brown, ash, etc., but not scarlet or 
orange—but, arriving in 1790, they met with no favour. 

‘The supercargoes were now no longer allowed private trade 
by the Company's ships; but they might act as agents of 
‘consignors in India engaging in the country trade, and for 
this they usually divided a commission of 5 per cent with 
‘the consignor’s own representative, generally the captain of 
the country ship. ‘The captains of the ships engaged in the 
Company's service were liberally treated in the matter of 
private trade, and the officers and petty officers on board 
all had some indulgence, the total privilege at the end of the 
century being 99 tons for each ship. ‘The value of this 
private trade was considerable, between £100,000 and 
£200,000 to the end of the eighteenth century ; in 1811 it 
amounted to over £300,000 for the season,} and in it were not 
included any of the Company's staple articles of trade. 





Invi Propvoe 

‘The Councils in the Indian Presidencies, Bombay, Fort 
St. George (Madras), and Fort William (Caleutta), made some 
‘spasmodic efforts, under explicit instructions from the Court 
of Directors, or, occasionally, from the Governor-General at 
Fort William, to make direct: shipments of Indian produce. 
‘As a rule, however, this was left to the private merchants 
‘engaging in the country trade, and either shipping in country 
ships or hiring tonnage space on the Company’s ships ; 
sometimes tonnage space was granted free under certain 


* Milburn, Oriental Commerce i, p. 480. 
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‘conditions. In 1788, when the cotton shipped to Canton on 
the Company’s own account was only 3,300 piculs, there were 
imported at Canton in the English trade 61,632 piculs by 
Company's ships and 84,168 piculs by country ships, the 
Value realized being upwards of ‘ls. 2,000,000. Cargoes of 
pepper came occasionally from Benkulen, but the great 
discovery of this period was that « demand for Indian cotton. 
‘existed in China, which was itself a great cotton-producing 
country; until 1828, among Indien imports at Canton the 
value of cotton always exceeded that of opium, was often 
‘more than twice as great, and not infrequently five times as 
great, Only once in all its history was the Company directly 
‘eoncerned in the conveyance of opium to China, an occasion 
which will be referred to below. 


Siuver Prom ENGLAND 

‘The Spanish colonies in the Americas continued to pour 
‘a stream of silver into the mints of Mexico and Seville, but 
the Court of Directors, even at a time when peace prevailed 
in Europe, found increasing difficulty in laying their hands 
on Spanish dollars to dump into the bottomless pit of Canton. 
In 1777, under date of 25th July, the Governor and Council of 
Fort St. George, wrote to the Council at Canton :— 

‘The Honble Court of Directors in their Commands of 
Srd January last have inform’d us thatin order to give all possible 
assistance to the increase of the China Stock, they have contracted 
for the value of Seventy or Kighty thousand Pounds of Silver, 
‘which they proposed sending to this Presidenoy, to be forwarded 
to you from hence by the China Ships of this Season. ‘They 
recommended to us at the same time, that in case it should not 
arrive before the Intest of the Coast and China Ships should 
have left us, we should use every means in,our Power to supply 
the Deficienoy by collecting a Quantity of Silver equal at least to 
the abovementioned sum, and consign the same to You. 











Consultations, China Council, 1777. 
# Ships despatched from London to Canton via Madras, 
amas, ARIE, 1922. 6 
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In that season the Madras Council sent to Canton country 
produce to the invoice value of 19,229 pagodas (£7,692), and 
in addition 308,000 Spanish dollars (nominally £77,000) in 
specie; while the Bombay Council sent two lakhs of rupees, 
‘turning out Tis, 70,252 = 97,672 dollars ; only small amount, 
of silver were in that season received at Canton from England, 
Ibis to be noted that from 1776 and for some years after that 
date the dollar (intrinsic value 4s. 2d.), which had for a century 
and more past been regularly invoiced at 5s. per dollar, was 
now invoiced at a prime cost of 5s. Std. per oz. for new dollars, 
and 5s, 62d. for old dollars, 

In February, 1779, France formally: recognized the 
independence of the United States of America, and in the 
summer of that year Spain entered the war. ‘The competing 
neutral Companies to which Canton was still open—the 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Imperial—found means to 
obtain the supply of Spanish dollars required for their trade ; 
but the market was not accessible to the English, and for 
‘the seven seasons 1779 to 1785 the Court sent not a dollar in 
their ships from London to Canton. From India some small 
‘supplies wore sent in 1779 and 1780 by means which will be 
described below, but in 1781 the Governor-General under the 
exigencies of war prohibited the export of the precious metals, 
and this prohibition continued to be the polioy of the Indian 
administration even after the restoration of peace. In 1785 
the Court again obtained access to the Spanish market, and 
for the seven seasons 1786 to 1792 sent in their ships from 
London to Canton a total of ‘ls. 10,188,439 in Spanish 
ollars ; then none in the three years 1798 to 1795 ; thereafter 
smaller amounts ranging from ‘Tis. 120,960 to Ts. 1,623,171 
in a year. 

‘The Company’s investment at Canton amounted, between 
the years 1775 and 1786, to a value in each year ranging 
between ls. 1,500,000 and ‘ls. 2,500,000 (£500,000 to 
£800,000). In 1784 the Commutation Act of the previous 

1 Fort St. George to Canton, Consult, China Council, 1781, 
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‘year reduced the English duty on tea from about 125 per cents 
on common Bohea and 75 per cent on the finest Hyson, to 
4 uniform tax of 12} per cent. ‘This cut at the root of the 
French, Dutch, and Scandinavian smuggling, and the annual 
investment of the English Company rose with a bound to 
‘Ts. 4,000,000 in 1786, ‘Ts. 4,500,000 in 1787, and the same in 
1788, The stocks sent out in goods and silver in 1775, 1776, 
and 1777 fell short of the amount required for the investment 
by a million tacls in each year, and the deficit exceeded a 
rillion taels in each of the remaining years to the end of the 
century, Even after the Court resumed the sending of 
dollars from London the investment increased faster than the 
inflow of silver, Under these circumstances the Court called 
on their Indian possessions to supply the needs of their China 
trade, Apart from or in conjunction with the operations of 
the Supercargoes at Canton, this was done by several methods, 


Sunsonrerion 

In 1776 tho Governor-General’s Council at Fort William, 
having no official funds available for the purpose, invited 
subscriptions to a fund, the subscribers to receive bills on 
London at the Canton rate of the season, which was then 
uniformly 5s. per dollar. Under this scheme the treasury 
‘at Fort William received from 40 subscribers, nearly all 
army officers, a total of 966,066 } Arcot Rupees = Current: 
Rupees 1,044,000, for which they were credited with 420,620 
ollars at Canton, and were given bills on London at 865 days 
after sight for £105,190 ‘The silver was sent to Canton in 
a king's frigate. 

In 1778 the Governor and Council of Fort St. George 
adopted another method of transmitting dollars to Canton, 
without commercial risk to themselves and without sending 
their own specie out of India, ‘They advanced to Mr. Thomas 
Ferguson, a private merchant, the sum of 483,544 Sicoa 
Rupees, in consideration of which he 

+ Consult, China Coune!l, 1776. 
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engaged to pay into the Treasury at Canton the sum of Spanish 
Dollars 205,555 on condition he may be permitted to send 
4,000 Bales of Cotton [12,000 piculs) and 6,000 piculs of Tin 
freight free on the Hon'ble Company's Ships to China, to be 
consigned to one or more of the Supra Cargoes jointly with his 
‘agent and in case a sufficient quantity of the above goods should 
‘not be procurable to make up the Sum in Pepper, Silver or Gold. 
‘Mr. Charles Grant made a similar agreement 

to pay 1,60,000 Current Rupees at the rate of 40} Spanish 
Dollars for 100 C.R. 

‘and Mr, Thornhill for an amount not identified 

Jn 1779 the Councils of Bombay and Fort St. George sent 
funds to Canton by a modification of the subscription plan, 
They invited private merchants to send silver to Canton 
freight-free and at the Company's risk, to be paid into the 
Company's treasury at Canton against 86-day bills on London. 
‘at the exchange of the season, Under this scheme 1,581,816 
rupees wore received, realizing 661,700 dollars for which bills 
for £165,425 wore granted.® 

In 1782 Bombay could give no help. ‘From Fort St. George 
Lord Macariney wrote to the Canton Council 
‘Oue distress for Money has rather inorensed than diminished & wo 
‘candot therefore flatter you even with the most distant hope of 
any supply from hence. 

At Fort William the Governor-General, Mr. Warren 
‘Hastings, in order to relieve the stringency in his own treasury, 
and by the same stroke to supply the treasury at Canton, 
initiated a transaction in opium—the only one for carrying, 
opium outside India in which the Company was directly 
concerned in the whole ofits history. ‘He invited subscriptions 
for ton lakhs of rupees to be paid into his treasury, and gave 
the subsoribers certificates for the equivalent in dollars ; 
these were to be exchanged at Canton for 365-day bills on 





 Consult., China Couneil, 17 
* Consult., China Council, 1779. 
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London at the exchange of the season, which that year was 
5s. 6d, ‘To provide cover for this operation he withdrew 
opium from the Calcutta sales and shipped it on the Com- 
pany’s account: 1,466 chests on the sloop Betsy, invoiced at 
Current Rupees 719,108, for the Malay Coast and Canton ; 
1,601 chests on Lieut-Col. Henry Watson’s coppered private 
Ship of War Nonsuch, invoiced at Current Rupees 825,023, 
for Canton direct, ‘The Belsy sold along the Malay coast 
opium to the amount of 59,600 dollars, and was then captured 
by a French privateer ; the money was reseued and brought 
to the Canton treasury, but the rest of the sloop's Inding was 
lost. ‘The Nonsuch made her way to Canton, where her 
opium was sold with great difficulty at 210 Head Dollars a 
chest ; the purchaser found no market at Canton, sold 200 
chests at Macao, and sent 1,400 chests down to the Malay 
coast. ‘The invoiced cost, with Canton charges added, was 
‘Tis. 291,709 ; the price realized was ‘Tis. 237,082, a loss of 
‘Tis. 54,637, or 18°7 per cent; and the purchase-money was 
not fully paid for two years. 


Goun 

Tn 1779 the Canton Council received into their treasury 
‘a quantity of gold from India, for which they gave bills'on 
London. At the beginning of the century gold was bought 
in Canton at the ratio of 1:10, Ms. 94 for 10 taels of gold 
of 94 touch ; but the price had risen under the impetus of 
half a century of buying for the European and Indian mints 
with their ratio of 1:15} or 1:16; and in 1779 the price of 
gold was Tis. 175, or in the ratio 1: 18. Of the import ab 
Canton in this year, 4,880 taels weight (5,895 oz. Troy), 
value Tis. 85,000 came in bars and dust ; 7,984 gold Mohurs, 
value Ts. 56,730 ; 245,993 Pagodas, value Tis. 393,600 ; and 
other gold coins to a value of Tls. 831,800 ; total Tis. 867,180, 
‘The other gold coins included English Guineas; ‘Turkish 
Stamboles and Germabots; Venetian, Austrian, Hungarian, 


* Consult., China CSuneil, 1782. 
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and Dutch Ducats; Persian Messieries and Custoons; and 
‘the Pagodas included coins of four different touches and two 
different weights 
* Paer-vaerour Priviteor 

In 1777 the Council of Fort St. George adopted for Indian 
produce a plan, which in 1779 was followed for silver, of 
allowing the shipment on the Company’s ships, freo of freight, 
of private merchants’ goods shipped under licence to Canton— 





Our situation being such as render'd us utterly incapable of 
supplying the Deficiency from our own resouroes, the only 
mothode we could devise for this purpose was to enter into 
such agreements here as might give you the option of receiving 
Money into your Treasury, in the samo manner as was practised 
last year for Bills upon the Court of Directors. We accordingly 
accepted the proposals to this effeot, which were then made to 
us by... and have in consequence permitted them to'lond a 
Quantity of Tonnage as mentioned in tho Manifest by: the 
reapeotive Ships freo of Freight, in consideration of which thoy 
promiso to pay to you tho full produoo of the Goods ao laden 
in case you shall be willing to receive it, and to grant Bills on 
tho Court of Direotors for the sum they may so pay at the stated 
Exchange of this Year 
‘This plan was again adopted in 1778 ; but thereafter it was 
found that private merchants were ready to pay freight on 
goods so licensed, the proceeds to be paid into the treasury: 
at Canton, In 1788 a total of Tis. 43,178 was paid as freight 
‘on private (licensed) cargo so shipped on the Company's 
ships from Indian ports to Canton,? and in other years similar 


sums, 





Cenrutoares 
‘The Company's ships were never fully Iaden outward, but 
oon the homeward voyage they were crammed to the hatches 
with tea; there was therefore less restraint on the quantity 
+ Consult, Chins Council, 1779, 
2 Consult, China Coune!t, 
# Diary, Chita Sel. Com., 1788. 
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and value of the private trade of the commanders and officers 
of ships on the voyage to Canton ; and they had considerable 
sums from their outward ventures which they were not 
permitted to invest in Chinese produce to be taken to England. 
Of woollens, for example, each commander was permitted to 
take out, up to a prime cost of £1,000, any kinds except 
Broadeloth and Long Ells (in which the Company traded), but 
‘on condition that the entire proceeds were sent home through 
‘the Council and not in their own private trade. ‘These and 
‘any other surplus moneys were paid into the treasury and 
Certificates were granted for them, half at 90 days, half at 
865 days, which were in effect bills of exchange on the Court 
of Directors, at the rate of exchange of the season. Their 
‘amount was considerable : 183,295 dollars in 1780 ; 56,842 
Aollars in 1784 ; 228,784 dollars in 1785 ; 908,484 dollars in 
1790. 
Issue or Brits 

In what year the supercargoes began the prictice of issuing 
bills on London cannot be stated with any degree of certainty, 
the records 1754 to 1774 being missing. It cannot have been 
more than a couple of years before 1775. In that year, in 
addition to Certificates for 120,000 dollars, they issued bills 
‘ab 365 days after sight, on the Court of Directors for a total 
‘of £136,705, the equivalent at the exchange of the season of 
£546,820 dollars paid into the treasury by those engaged in 
the country trade, The opportunity for finding money from 
this source is referred to by the supercargoes in a minute 
in which, after enumerating their available resources for 
meeting their commitments, they continue—t 
+ ++ there will remain a deficiency of Tales 202,948 to make 
good the said investment of Rew Silk. Tho the amount may 
appear large, the immense sums lodged at this place, with no 
other view than to catch the first opportunity of a remittance ; 
moreover the expected bullion from Manilla, and other places, 
to answer the same purpose ; the eagerness the foreigners,. as 

+ Consult, China Cousell, 1775. 
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well as individuals, have expressed to embraco such an 
opportunity, indicates to us more than a possibility of attaining 
‘such @ sum, 

The modesty of tho supercargoes in thus estimating the 
possibility of finding so moderate @ sum as three lakhs of 
dollars from this source, when twelve years later, no less than. 
forty lakhs were paid into the treasury for this purpose, 
indicates that the practice was of quite recent origin, 

‘The bills issued were, as a standing rule, payable at 365 days 
after sight. In 1779 the Council received 1,145,379 dollars 
(fis, 825,073) against 865-day bills at the exchange of 5s. 2d. 
per “now milled Mexico Dollar”, ‘This was enough for their 
needs for the investment of that year, but, as more money 
was tondered, they offered 730-day bills at Ss. 3d. per dollar ; 
for theso they received a further sum of 990,171 dollars 
(Tis, 712,923), and they rejected a tender of four lakhs of 
rupees offered af the close of the season. ‘This was repeated 
in 1780, when they received ls. 1,203,562 for 60-day bills 
at 5s, 1d., and Ts, 182415 for 730-day bills at 5s. 4d, In 
1791, 1792, and 1798, having sufficient funds in the treasury, 
they issued no 865-day bills, bub accepted silver offered to 
them against 730-day bills, at tho rate of exchango which in 
1790 had been the rate for 365-day bills. ‘The reason for so 
Jong a term as one calendar year was to allow of the money 
advanced in Canton being repaid from the proceeds of the 
sale in London of the cargo for the purchase of which it, 
was taken into the treasury ; and it will be useful to record. 
the period covered by the transactions for one season at 
Canton, called in this paper the season 1779, 

‘The silver dollars, woollens, and lead for stock were con- 
tracted for in the spring and summer of 1778, and shipped 
before the close of that year"; ships ordered out via Benkulen, 
Bombay, or other Indian ports ordinarily sailed in August or 
September, 1778 ; direct ships received their sailing orders in 
January, February, or sometimes March, 1779, and sailed 
from the Downs as soon thereafter as the wind permitted 
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(cases are on record when ships were wind-bound in the 
Downs for forty days) ; the first ships arrived usually in July, 
1779, and the others were strung along from then until, 
sometimes, as late as February, 1780. Contracts for the 
homeward investment were made from March, 1779, to 
December, 1779; but purchases of odd lots were made up 
‘to March, 1780. ‘The earliest ships were sometimes dispatched 
from Caiiton in November, 1779; the greater number by the 
end of January, 1780; a belated few in March, 1780; and 
occasionally one in the first week of April, 1780. A few early 
ships arrived in the Downs on the return voyage before the 
September sales of 1780 ; a considerable number arrived after 
that date, and their cargo must then wait for the Decomber 
sales, 1780, or the March sales, 1781; and at the sales the 
Company must give six months’ eredit to the purchasing 
merchants. ‘The bills sometimes arrived in London by the 
ship which brought the cargo to cover them ; but more 
commonly they were sent to Calcutta or Bombay, were sold 
there, and were then sent to London by the Suez overland 
route, or by Basra, and might reach London before the 
corresponding Canton ships. In either ease there was ample 
time, even with the long credits of the period, to obtain from 
‘the sale of the Canton cargo the funds needed to meet 
the bills. 

‘The exchange of the season had for more than a century 
past (since 1619) been 5s. per dollar, In 1779 the Council 
fixed the exchange at bs, 2d. in order to encourage further 
receipts ; but in 1780 it was ats. 1d. ; both for 365-day bills. 
In 1781 the war kept away the French and the Dutch, but the 
attention of the Danish and Swedish Companies had been 
drawn to this method of providing funds ; the two Companies 
together exported 55,000 piculs of tea, against the English 
Company's 63,000 piculs, and they brought in their ships 
£580,000 dollars, while the English ships brought none, ‘The 
‘Swedes now offered 9-months bills for 5s. 7d., and the Danes 
G-months for 5s. 64. The shorter term was attractive, but 
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London was the better money market; and the English 
Council obtained all the money they needed at 5s. 6d. for 
12-months bills, ‘The next year the Swedish and Danish 
ships brought million dollars, and the English none; and 
again the English Council obtained all they wanted, but again 
at 5s, 6d.; and this rate was maintained until 1788, when it 
‘was lowered to 5s. 4d, 

‘The money which bought these bills came for the most part 
from the country trade between Indian ports and Canton, 
Some considerable sums came indirectly from Spanish sources ; 
dollars were sent from Acapulco to Manila, from Manila to 
‘Macao, and there used to buy Chinese produce, which was 
‘then sent Manila-Acapuloo-Panama-Cadiz, 

Opivm—The opium trade to China in the eighteenth 
century was centred at Macao; the Bengal opium being 
shipped from Calcutta in English country ships, the Malwa 
and Persian opium coming generally in Portuguese ships 
from Goa and Damin, The annual quantity between 1780 
and 1787 was about 1,400 chests, which was sold at prices 
ranging from 200 to 600 dollars, making an annual total of 
about is, 400,000, all of which went in the Company's London 
Bills to Caloutta or Bombay. Only onoe, in 1782, had the 
English Company embarked in a direot venture in opium, 
‘as described above ; but in 1786 the China Council proposed 
to the Governor-General that some quantity of opium offered. 
at the Government sales in Caloutta should be sold subject 
to the condition that the purchase-money should be paid in 
dollars into the Company’s treasury at Canton. ‘The next 
year Tls, 350,000 was paid in at Canton for opium go sold— 


‘The Government of Bengal has this year made an effort to assist 
‘us with 22 Lacs of Rupees of which they remitted 10,61,223 in the 
modo we recommended of delivering Opium in Calcutta to be paid 
for at Canton. 


A further sum of 2 lakhs of rupees was'teceived for copper and 
salt-petre shipped from Caleutta to Bombay and sold there 
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‘on condition of paying the amount into the Treasury here [Canton] 
+ » The remainder of the 22 Lacs they have never been able to 
send, chiefly we suppose from the difficulty of finding Modes of 
reihittance without exporting the Currency of the Country. 
Later in the same season, 1786, in connexion with a project 
‘of co-operation with the Spanish at Manila, the Council 
withdrew their proposal for the opium sales— 

Also resolved to recommend to the Government of Bengal that 
in future the whole of what they intend for our Supply be remitted 
thro’ this Channel & that the Opium be disposed of in the usual 
way, instend’of being sold to be paid for into the Treasury here ; 
for the latter mode altho’ it seems a Medium of Remittance from 
‘thence, is so much taken from the produce of the Country Trade 
which would otherwise be paid in for Drafts on England; &as we 
shall require whatever funds ean be thrown into our hands by any 
means, it will be advisable to drop this mode when better 
can be substituted in its place and not liable to its uncertainty, 
for altho’ the amount of the Agreements made this Season is not 
‘very great, we havo every reason to think that little more than 
4 will bo paid.t 

Country Trade—It was from the country trade between 
Indian ports and China that the Council obtained the greatest 
part of the money paid in for bills. This country trade 
increased pari passu with the growth of the Company's trade : 
in 1775 out of a total of 26 foreign ships at Canton 5 were 
English Company and 8 English licensed country ships; 
in 1788 out of 66 foreign ships 26 were English Company 
and 24 English country ships. In the country trade China 
‘took from India produce having a relatively high value— 
opium, cotton, putchuck, olibanum, myrrh, sandalwood, ete.— 
but the goods carried back were of cheaper kinds—sugar, 
alum, tutenague (spelter), ete., with sometimes fairly large 
quantities of raw silk, ‘There was consequently always a 
large surplus not required for the return investment, and for 
this the country traders welcomed the means of remittance 
afforded by the Company's sterling bills. 


+ Consult, China Council, 1786. 
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Bills on Bengal—In 1786 the China Council granted bills. 
on Bengal for a considerable amount, nearly seven lakhs of 
rupees, at the exchange of 39 dollars for 100 Ot. rupees. ‘The 
new Governor-General, Lord Comwallis, wrote at once 
protesting against this drain on the resources of Bengal and 
against the unduly favourable rate of exchange, and ordered 
that no more such bills should be granted. ‘The Council 
obeyed the injunction, but, as regards the exchange, pointed 
‘out that the Company, by its London office, paid more for 
sterling bills than, by its Bengal office, it did for rupee bil 
‘The sterling bills were commonly sold in Caloutta and Bombay. 
fat 2s, and often 1s. 11d. per rupee, and the transactions of 
1186 had by the two methods the following values :— 


Head Dollars 268,479 paid into the Canton ‘Treasury 








‘at 2 per cent discount is Old Mexico Dollars. 283,810: 
at 6s, 6d. per Old Dollaris . =. =. £69,660 
ate. per rupee is... Current Boies 696,600 
at ls. 1d, per mupesis » 126,888 
Head Dollars 258,479 at 89 Dollars per 100 R." |, 662,767 


Transfers in the Treasury.—An immediate result of the 
prohibition of rupee bills was a notable development of the 
practice of granting transfers in the treasury. 

‘This ‘Transaction had its origin at a time when the want of 
Specie rendered it an object of reoiprocal convenience to the 
Company, the Merchant, & the Remitter, & was an order from the 
Merchant to whom the Company was indebted to pay the amount 
‘of the Balance owing or any part thereof to an Individual who has 
at the samo time a demand on the Merchant, which payment it is 
always understood is to be made by a Bill of Exchange on the 
Hon'ble Court of Directors. Totally to suppress such a mode of 
Payment will we believe be impracticable, the necessity of 
remitting large sums into the Country leaves so little Specie in 
Canton that the whole collected Currency of the place would not, 
suffice for the payments which must be made in our Treasury for 
Bills in the course of tho Season—but as the granting Bills upon 
such orders at a time when we are not indebted to any Merchant. 
a, 1780. 





 Consult., Sel. Com, 
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is in reality a Payment in advance rather than a Transfer of Debt 
4& as such payment in advance would not have been made in 
Specie without some consideration in favour of the Company 80 
‘it appears but reasonable that a Credit afforded by this means 
should be accompanied with similar Advantages, 

Resolved therefore that no Transfer or Order from any Merchant 

for the Payment of Money by Bills on the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors be accepted except the same be in discharge of a debt 
actually existing, or that the same be considered as an advance 
‘on some Contract which shall take place in consequence thereof ; 
‘except as to such Merchants and in such case or situation as the 
Committeo would otherwise on application have made a payment 
in Silver? 
‘The Committee had closed the season 1785 with a debit balance 
‘of Tis, 804,307 and that of 1786 with a debit balance of 
‘Tis. 914,308, the latter being the resultant of the amounts 
owing to the merchants, ‘Ts. 1,897,602, less silver in the 
treasury and tea in godown, ‘Tis. 489,294 ; but though owing 
40 much, they were still able to give the advances required 
for making their winter contracts for the coming season by 
‘means of the system of transfers. These transfers, amounting 
‘to some lakhs of dollars, served in fact as currency for the 
needs of the Company— 

‘This evil was the necessary effect of want of Money, & whilst 
the Company continued in debt was unavoidable not being able 
to pay by means more eligible it would have been injust to 
reject theso which were in our power.? 

In 1798 the Select Committee opened the season with a 
obit balance of ls. 2,810,798 ; imported silver to the value 
of Tis. 1,821,984 ; and granted bills on London and Bengal to 
the amount of Tis. 2,497,576, of which ‘Tis. 1,637,506 repre- 
sented transfors in the treasury. 

Bonds—In addition the supercargoes received money on 
Aeposit for one year, with interest at 10 per cent per annuum ; 





+ Consult., Sel. Com., 1787. 
* Tid. 
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but these deposits gave temporary relief only, and did not 
add permanently to the resources of the Canton treasury. 
The amount so received did not exceed Tis. 50,000 to 
‘Tis, 70,000 in any one year, 

By these various methods—remittance of specie, shipment 
of goods, and banking procedure—the Canton treasury was 
kept supplied with the funds required for the Company's 
business at Canton, in proportions which may be gauged by 
the figures for certain typical years from 1775 on :— 
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The Kufic Inscriptions of Kisimkazi Mosque, 
Zanzibar, 500 H. (A.D. 1107) 


By 8, FLURY 


QUR Inowiedge of omamental Kuso insriptions is chiefly 

based on the materials which have been found in Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Upper Mesopotamia, Although they 
are fairly numerous, a comparative study of the origin and 
general development of the different types of Kufic writing 
is not yet possible. Such a work would have to include the 
countries further Hast, and unfortunately they have not been 
thoroughly explored hitherto, But the few landmarks we 
possess show clearly that the outlying Eastern provinces 
produced a greater variety of decorative inscriptions than the 
‘West over did 

This amall stock of epigraphic documents from the Eastern 
part of the Muhammadan world has received a very remarkable 
‘addition through a discovery recently made by Major F, B, 
Pearce, British Resident in Zanzibar. In the course of his 
researches on the Muhammadan antiquities of this island, he 
has found several Kufic inscriptions in the Mosque of 
Kisimlazi,? which are all the more valuable as they bear an 
exact date. They are carved in stone, and decorate the 
ibla-wall and the mili. 

A transcription and a translation of the two larger inserip- 
tions have already been published in the Supplement to the 
Official Gazette, Zanzibar, vol. xxx, No. 1526. The one on the 
right of the mibrab is koranic, and contains chapter ix, 18 (of. 








4 CH Isjam, viti, 1918, p. 214 seq. 
Baudenkmller, arab. Inschriften yon M 
Viollet, ‘un monument dos premiers 
Reoue Syria, 1921, pl. xxxii-exxiv, 

2 A description of this mosque is ta be found in Zanzibar, the idand 
‘metropolia of Bastirn Africa, vy P. B. Pearce, pp. 418-8, 

JAS, APRIL 1922, w 


B. Dior, Churasanische 
a Berchem”; and H, 
les de Thégive en Perse,’ 
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Plate I), the other on the left is historical (cf. Plat» II), 
‘M. A. Patricolo renders the historical text as follows : 





oh gl ed Le eel 
edte Cllaly o£ alll AE oy, Gncdl poate 


Bae Salo AV py Gap all in Leg 
‘This version requires some additions and corrections. The 


Doginning of the text reads: _jallelia, part of im is 
covered by a border of plaster, which surrounds the two 


bands of writing. The words after fm are partly defaced. 
‘The first must be <yud_l,* as the two yds and the outline of 


the sin are still visible, The second word is lx'YI; the 
threo vertical shafts of alif Lim-alif axe to be seen in the left 
top comer of the second slab. The nin read by Patricolo 
is merely an excrescence for ornament alone, an embellishment 
frequently used in Kufic soript of this kind ; the last letter is 
not alif, but a final lm, the tail of which ends under the ldm 


of the following AcuJl, yegie (““Miahume”), which the 


Cairo transoription reads after }|_#, neither agrees with 
the number of the letters nor with their forms, it should be 


replaced by Cy g++. The little ormamental excrescence 


between bd and niin occurs here agai 
The first word of the second line is also partly hidden by 
‘the plaster border, and all that is entirely clear is a final 
+ Temay be due to the restoration of 1184 a. (Af, 1770) revorded by 
4 naakhi inscription of the mibra, ef, Toe. et, inscription 
* "his word has been kindly suggested by Mr. W. Margais, 
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mim. The next word is yb. The band ends with 





[oe] ce Dut again the last two letters are 


covered by plaster, ‘The rest of the date affords an interesting 
example of boustrophedon writing. ‘The first letters of the 


month tadll [s+] are out off by the border. Between 


ball [=] and 4s is visible a badly written (3 
in a vertical position. 

‘Translation : This is what has ordered the high and very 
‘great Shaikh es-Saiyid Ab@ ‘Tmrin Mast, son of el [asan, 
son of Muhammad. . may Allah grant him long life and 
destroy his enemies—about building this mosque on a Sunday 
of the month Dhti-lqa‘da in the year five hundred (4.b. 1107). 

A Kuranic inscription of a somewhat simpler style than the 
one of Plate J, is reproduced on Plate IIT. It contains 
chapter xvii, 80-82, 


On the right of Plate IIT: [3] 3 stall pl 


In tho middle : cbs! oy isle ne bles 
‘on the right of the naskhi ins 








ion already mentioned : 
oo deal s 


The last word on the left must be | jai; it has 


probably been restored, as its style differs much from the 
rest. 

Plate TV gives the deep recess of the mibrab with the whole 
of verse 81. ‘The circular inscriptions within the two rosettes 
over the mihrab arch (cf. Plate III) have been read with the 
kkind assistance of Aly Bey Bahgat. The rosette on the right 
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contains K: xii, 24, as far as aid, the one on the left 
olall cgeie.2 Tt has not been possible to decipher the rest, 


the only word quite clear is he. 


What data ave to be gathered from the inscriptions of 
Kisimkazi? It seems that the historical text does not 
yield mach evidence as to the person and quality of the 
Founder of the mosque, The epithets of Abt ‘Imran 
‘Mash aro not sufficient to determine his exact position in 
the settlement of Kisimkazi or to ascertain whether he 
was connected with one of the provinces of the Asiatic 
continent, ‘Che political history of Zanzibar about the 
year 500x. is still in the dark, as the historical sources 
are vory scanty. 

The chief intorest of the unique inscriptions of 
Kisimkazi# therefore, lies in the many palwographical 
facts which they contain, At first sight the three 
inscriptions seom to differ considerably in their style of 
writing. ‘The two bands of Plate I are decidedly more 
elaborate than those of Plate II and Plates III and IV. This 
is due to the fact that the former possess several specimens 
of tho so-called “ plaited Kufic” (coufique tressé), In the 
three Allahs of Plate T all the vertical shatts are interlaced 
and form a compact and intricate mass, which covers the 
whole surface to be decorated (ef, Plate V, bottom line), 
scarcely leaving any space for ornamental foliage. But 
1 close examination of the alphabetic table of the different 
inscriptions clearly shows that their chavacters belong to 








» According to Aly Boy Bahgat this vorse is frequently to be fouud 
in tombs of saints, 

* Kind communication of Mr. R. Guest and Professor Snouck 
Harge 

* Gt, F, B. Pearce, loo. ot, p. 419 top. 

« A, Brepresent the characters of Plates Tand II, C those of Plates IIT 
and LV. 
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one family, Asarule the same elements of foliage are 
used to fill up the open space between the letters, and it 
will be noticed that the tendeney to interlace the shafts is. 
a characteristic feature of all these bands, 

The manner in which the calligraphist treats the article 
alif lam forms one of the best criteria for judging the style of 
his script. It is very remarkable that in the Kisimkazi 
inseriptions alif im is always once or twice plaited (of.Plate V, 
Ja, 0), In this respect the contemporary inscriptions of 
Cairo form a striking contrast. Perhaps the finest specimen 
of Egyptian “ floriated Kufic” is to be found in the qubbat 
Tihwat Saiyidnd Yasuft It contains the same Kuranio 
inscription as Plate I, and therefore offers the best material 
for comparison. But although the Kufio characters of the 
Cairo monument are carved in stucco and about 20 years later 
than those of Kisimkazi, they are much more severe in style, 
and do not contain a single plaited alif Zam. 

‘The calligraphist of Kisimkazi not only interlaces the shafts 
within one word, he even connects two words by plaiting 
their final and initial letters (cf, Plate V, 15 end and the last 
but one Allah, and Plate UII on the left: 4j'al li). But the 
most striking feature of his soript will be found in the letters 
with horizontal limbs: dal, edd, 14, and haf (cf. Plato V, 4,7, 8, 
and 11). ‘These letters differ eo much from their canonic 
models as to be hardly recognizable. Instead of two horizontal 
‘bars, he sometimes uses four, and not content with this radical 
alteration of the original type, he further plaits them and 
adds little decorative loops at the top and bottom of the 
letters (cf. 4a, 4, 7a, 7c, 8b, 11a, and 11c). 

‘Another feature of this Kufic seript, which, at: firs sight, 
does not strike the observer, but which is none the less very 
characteristic of it, must still be mentioned : the calligraphist 
of Kisimkazi, as a rule, does not try to displace the graphic 








2 Gf, Flury, Die Omamente der Hakim wid Aahar Moschee, pl. xvi 
‘and A. Creswell, brief Chronclogy of the Muhammadan Monuments of 
Baypt, pl. ivy A. 
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accents from the lower zone of the band towards the upper 
cone. ‘The bevelled shafts of alif and Lim just touch the top 
edge of the band, but they are neither bent nor broken there 
to end in a horizontal direction or to be turned down agai 
Dil, 4, kag (cf. 4, 8, 11), and the tails of rd, mim, niin, wae, 
and yd (cf. 5, 13, 14, 16, and 17) never reach the top edge, and 
no yertical shafts are used as mere ornaments. Obviously 
the artist wanted to have large gaps in the lettering to give 
freo play to his scroll work. 

‘From Plato VI, which shows some typical specimens of the 
floriated Kufic of Kisimkazi, it will be seen what a prominent 
place ornamental foliage holds in this script. Long, slender- 
mmed sorolls spring from the letters, forming graceful 
involutions, and ending in three or five-lobed leaves 
(cf. Plate VI, a, b, and d), sometimes they are arranged 
symmetrically (¢, d); but in either case great care is taken 
that the omamental elements should be regularly distributed 
over the ground to be decorated. A very rare specimen of 
Kaufic script, combined with elaborate ornaments detached 
from the characters, is reproduced in Plato VI, e (cf. Plate IT, 
second band). ‘The different floral elements, growing from the 
central, heart-shaped figure, blend into a remarkably well- 
balanced composition. ‘This detail alone would suiico ‘to 
prove that the calligraphist of Kisimkazi was a perfect master 
of his art. 

‘Tho question of the origin of the Zanzibar Kufic is not 
easy to answer. One fact seems to be established by the 
analysis of the inscriptions: they exhibit such a degree of 
technical skill and feeling for style that they are not likely 
to be the work of a provincial craftsman, who knew no art 
beyond that of his native place? A remark of Major F. B. 
Pearce hints at the country the script may come from : “The 


























2 ‘Tho same observation applies to the architectural features of the 
1ilyrdb (of, Plato ILD); they at once recall awell-lmown series of mils, 
fone of the oldest of which is to ho found in the mosque of Ibn Talan at 
Cairo. 
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main fabric of the outer walls (of the mosque) affords un- 
mistakable evidence that the building is of Shirazian origin.” 
Unfortunately decorative Kufic inscriptions of cities near the 
Porsian Gulf have not been published hitherto. Some 
fragmentary bands with a few letters, scrolls, and leaves 
might settle the question of origin at once. 

As suitable materials for comparison are not available in 
Arabia, southern Persia, and ‘Iraq, only the products of 
remoter art-contres can be compared with the Kufic script 
of Kisimkazi. And if its origin still remains in the datk, it 
will at least be possible to make clear its distinetive 
characteristics. 

‘The capital of the Ratimite empire has already been 
mentioned. But among its many Kufic inscriptions there is 
not one which affords an indication of « possible connexion 
between Cairo and Kisimkazi. The Fatimite art of Egypt is 
characterized by a certain severity of style, traceable both in 
architecture and in ornamentation, ‘The Kufic soript of Cairo, 
accordingly, makes a sparing use of plaited characters? 

In this regard tho inscriptions of Amida differ widely from 
those of Cairo and provide several details, which recall the 
alphabet of Plate V. ‘The inscription of Sultan Malik Shah, for 
instance, dated 484 1, has a considerable variety of plaited 
alifs and ims, their shafts are decorated with loops and 
Jknots in the form of a heart, and the tails of ri, niin, tive, 
and yé end in three-quarter circles. But in spite of these 
common features there exists a fundamental difference. The 
calligraphists of Amida distribute their lettering over the 
whole surface of the band, and accordingly keep the floral 
scrolls in the background, whilst the artist of Kisimkazi 
reserves the upper zone as much as possible for foliage ; the 
few specimens of pure plaited Kufic, of course, form an 





* Of, loo. eit. p. 418, 
2 Of, Flury, Islamische Sehrifthander, Amita-Diarbekr, p. 31; trans 
lated into French in the Rerwe Syria, va. i, p. 6). 
# Of toe. oit., ple 
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exception (of. Plate V, 1b end and the two Allahs of the last 
Tine), ‘The latter, as well as the plaited ddl, edd, (4, and kaif 
(cf. Plate V, 4, 7, 8, and 11), cannot be derived from the con- 
temporary epigraphic monuments of the Jazirah province, 

The highly developed soript of Kisimkazi is not only unique 
on the African coast, but also on the Asiatic continent, So 
far only one prototype has been published, the inscription 
on the tower of Rdkéin, near the Caspian Sea, dated 411 1.1 
‘The comparative analysis of the two scripts, which are 
separated by such a great distance and a space of over eighty 
years, clearly shows that they belong to one and the samo 
line of evolution, although the connecting links are still 
missing, Hitherto it has only been possible to follow the 
migration of the plaited characters from the North-East to 
the West,® but siow there is reason to believe that already in 
the course of the fifth century they had spread over the 
South as well. 

Omamental Kufic characters seem but a small fied when 
compared with the range of the great monuments that 
Muhammadan art has produced; but, when thoroughly 
explored, they furnish a very sensitive instrument, enabling 
some hidden currents of Mubammadan civilization to be 
detected and estimated. 

» Gt. B, Dies, Churasaniiche Baudenbmaler, Plates Uf and II, 

Of, Fry, Taamiache Sehrifiuder, Plates XIV, 1,4 7, 18; 16 f., 


asd Mma, 
8 Of, Too. elt, p. 51- 
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Puare IV. 


Interior of the Mihrab of Kisimkazi Mosque, Zanzibar. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 
A CAPPADOCIAN SEAL 
In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
a photograph has been given of a seal-oylinder of hematite 
which I obtained from Cappadocia when I was in Asia Minor 
many years ago. ‘The seal belongs to what is called “ the 
Hittite” class; the work is exceptionally fine, and the date 
about 2000 3.0. or earlier. It represents (1) the Moon-god of 
Ur seated, with a springing goat above his outstretched 
hand ; (2) in front of him a priest of diminutive size, also 
seated on a cross-legged chair, and offering a lyre; (8) above 
the lyre a hare, and above this again the sun resting on the 
crescent moon with the seven stars at the side ; (4) two goats 
in an heraldic position with their figures crossing one another ; 
(6) below them three men with birds’ heads and long robes in 
a horizontal position ; and finally (6) two lines of inscription. 
‘These two lines of cuneiform inscription were reproduced 
in the photograph. I regarded them at the time as tho 
work of an engraver who wae unacquainted with the cuneiform 
characters and employed theni only as ornaments, like the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs on many Phomician seals. Since 
then the publication of the Boghaz Keui and allied texts 
have shown that I was mistaken in this view, and that the 
characters belong to one of the local forms of what we may- 
now call the Hittite type of cuneiform script. ‘The character 
YN, which occurs three times and was the principal cause of 
my belief that the writing was merely ornamental, can now 
be traced back to effY the Hittite form of the Assyrian w, 
which is occasionally written in the same way. 
The two lines of inscription are as follows :— 
Xe oe tM 
Hee ill- « X Mlle 
‘This reads :— 


(1) AN-as ni-nu-was { 
(2) 2a-nvw-as SAMAS-AN-was. 
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In the second line we could read SARRU AN-was “ the 
king divine ”, since the use of ¢¢ for “ king ” goes back to an 
early date in Assyria, and the cuneiform characters were frst 
introduced into Cappadocia by the Assyrian colony at Kara 
Ryuk. The Hittite kinglets, however, called themselves 
“ Sungods ”, and I therefore prefer to give « its signification 
of “Sun-god” rather than “king”, supposing that the 
Cappadocian writer has transposed the place of the 
determinative “god”, writing SAMAS-AN instead of 
AN-SAMAS, 

‘The first line, which ends with the sign of division, is the 
Hittite AN-as Ninnas “ the goddess) of Nineveh ”, ic, Isbar. 
Arrian (in Tusebius : D, Per. 772) tells us that Navias was 
the brother of Kappadox ; it is, therefore, possible that “ the 
Ninevite deity ” is hore intended to be an epithet of the king, 
Zanu-ki was the name of a locality from which silver was 
brought according to a Cappadocian tablet formerly in my 
possession and now in the Ashmolean Museum; we may 
also compare the Pontic Zani. 

If we ave to read SARRU instend of SAMAS, we must 
regard Zanvias as a divine name before which the determinative 
of divinity las been omitted contrary to rule, though not 
without examples in the Cappadocian tablets, ‘The two 
alternative translations, accordingly, will be: (1) “The 
goddess of Nineveh. (2) Zanuas the Sun-god,” i.e. supreme 
king; and “The goddess (or god) of Nineveh, (2) Zanuas, 
king (or queen) of the gods”. ‘There was no gender in the 
Hittite languages. 





A. H. Saver. 


THE “OROPUS” TITLE OF CARCHEMISH 
In his interesting note in the Journil* on “ Oropus” or 
“uropus ” of classic Greek geography, as a name for the 
ancient Hittite capital Carchemish, the modem “ Jerablus” 


» JRAS, 1921, 478. 
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fon the last ford of the Upper Huphrates, Professor Sayce 
confirms that identity and derives that name from a 
suppositious Sumerian and Mitannian compound of Uru-+ 
pi, in which Ura =“ the city” in Sumerian and pi is “a 
Mitantian definite suffix”. I venture to offer an altemative 
suggestion on the origin of that name, on an Assyrian basis, 
as the Assyrians dominated that city after 717 3.c. in the 
post-Hittite and pre-Greek period. 

‘The usual Greek and Greco-Roman name for the strategie 
town occupying the site of the old sacred Hittite city of 
Garchemish was “ Hierapolis ”, which Greek name is generally 
assumed to be the source of the modem name by which the 
site is known to the Arabs— Jerablus.” But none of the 
writers on Carchemish, as far as I am aware (uot even 
‘Mr. Hogarth), seem to have remarked that Homer apparently 
called the chief city of the Hittites “ Europulos ”, which, or 
its Hittite original, thus seems to be a remoter common 
source of both the later Greek “ Hierapolis ” and the Arabic 
“Jerablus”. The “Heths” or “Hitts” of the Hebrew 
Old Testament, latinized into “‘ Hitt-ites” in our English 
version, called themselves “ Khati” or “ Khatti”, the 
“Khelu” of the Egyptians, and Homer states that the 
Kate: as defenders of Troy were led by Europulos against 
the Achaian Greek invaders. Homer here appears to call 
this Hittite chief after his capital, as the poet does in many 
other instances, just as moder squires are sometimes called 
after their estates. For this Hittite“ Europulos ”, meaning in 
Greek “ the wide-gated ”, can only be applied to a city; and 
it presumably was the souree of the modern name “ Jerablus ”. 

The griginal Hittite form of, this Grecianized name 
“ Buropolus” will doubtless be disclosed when the excavations 
at Carchemish are further advanced and the cuneiform 
tablets translated, and the local Hittite hieroglyphs 
deciphered. As regards the formation of the later Greek name 
“Oropus” or “Europos” it seems conceivable that the 








¥ Odyssey, 11, 521. 
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later Seleucid Greeks, who are usually credited with having 
had the Assyrian priest Berosos in their employ, may have 
‘treated the latter part (“‘ulos”) of the name “ Europulos ” 
‘as the common Assyrian affix of city-names, namely, alu, 
q city.” This would result in a reading of  Zurop” for the 
citymame, and “Europ” would be Grecianized into 
“Buropus” or “ Oropus ”. 

But more probably the immediate source of the Greek 
name “Oropus” and the Arabic “Jerabis” — the 
commoner modern local name for Carchemish—is, I think, 
the Akkado-Assyrian “ Avva-ilu” or “The divine Arba”. 
This latter city contained a famous shrine sacred to the 
goddess Ishtar? who bears the title of “Arba” or “The 
Four” — presumably connecting her mystieally with 
the phases of the Moon with which she is identified ; and 
I have observed some evidence indicating that “ Avba-ilu” 
was Carchomish, “Nana”, a common title of Ishtar, 
the Mother-goddess, has beon shown by Professor Sayee 
to have been another lator Greek or Byzantine title of 
Carchemish, as “The Old Hierapolis” on the Euphratos.t 
‘And the modern name for the lower channel of the 
Euphrates as “Shatt-el Arab”, or “Channel of Arab”, 
appears to me to possibly preserve the tradition of 
“Arba” ox Oropus, when it was a chief capital of the 
Seloucids (and pre-Seleucids) in Upper Mesopotamia, 

For laxge rivers are frequently called in the east after 
the chief city situated upon them; and I find that the 
other great channel of the Old Euphrates, below Babylon, 
the “ Shatt-en-Mil”, or “Channel of Nil”, seems named 
in an analogous manner, The usual abbreviated name 
for Babylon upon oficial and religious documents from 
the Assyrian down to the Medo-Persian period of Darius 
is, I find, “Nir” (not “ Z” as hitherto transeribed), which 

















} Seo Cunciform Texts in British Museum, xxxv, 1918, ple 9, 86, ete. 5 
‘and Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, Paris, 1991, 88, 111 f. 
* JRAS. 1091, 47, 
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was dialectically corrupted into “Nil”? Moreover, 
“Arba” is an AkKado-Assyrian synonym for Gar, the 
first syllable of “Gar-gamish"—the proper spelling of 
the name rendered “Carchemish” by the Hebrews—and 
thus would lend itself to an abbreviated Semitic form 
of the old city-name; and thus be the remoter soures of 
both the modern Arabic “Jerabis” and the Greco-Roman 
“Oropus”. 


L 





. WADDELL. 
8th February, 1922, 


DARA-LNUR 

In continuation of my note on this place-name in our 
Journal for 1921, I have found in Schulyer’s Turkistan, ii, 
191, that Nor (Nar) is a Kalmak word signifyinglake. I think 
that this must be the original name of the valley, and that it 
means the valley of the lake. ‘The valley must have had a 
name centuries before the Muhammadans came into 
Afghanistan. When they came, they either did not know 
the Kalmak word, or they altered it into Noe, that is Noah, 
in accordance with their traditions about the prophet and his 
father Lamech, and that the settlers in the valley called them- 
selves the Niirzai, that is, the descendants of Noah, and is a 
well-known tribe. It may, however, be that Nar was the 
name of their leader, for Nir is a common Muhammadan 
name. They also may have or they may have wished to 
take advantage of the Persian name for light, just as the 
Roshanis did. 

Against this is the fact that there does not now seem to 
be any lake in the valley. But there may have been a lake in 
the early days of their occupation. ‘The fact that the valley 
is full of boulders seems to indicate that there was much water 


in the valley in old times. 
HL Beverrpor. 
5th February, 1922. 


2 Soo article by me on “Shinar and the Tower of Babel” in Aviatie 
Review, April, 1922. 
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EPIGRAPHICAL NOTES . 
No, 1 ¢ 
A Persian Sear, Cyninper 








‘This fine specimen of the engraver's art belongs to Trinity. 
College, Dublin. ‘The details of the figures and the style of 
workmanship point to the Persian age, and to the latter 
part of the sixth century 3.0, 

On tie left is represented a king or god in combat with a 
rampant lion, a subject delighted in by the seal engravers, 
and handed down from Assyrian, indeed from early Babylonian 
times, As on the famous seal of Darius, now in the British 
‘Museum, the king wears the characteristic Persian crown with 
points, and the equally characteristic long robe kilted up on 
one side to free the limbs for action, He holds in his right hand 
a short sword or dagger, and with his left seizes the lion by the 
throat. ‘The nearest parallel to this representation ocours 
‘on a seal in the Pierpont Morgan Collection (ed. Ward, 1909, 
No. 274). On the right, facing the combatants, stands a male 
robed figure in the attitude of worship, with the left arm raised. 
and the finger extended ; the right is held close to the side, 
with the palm of the hand open and tured upwards; the 
lower part of the figure has been obliterated by a chip in the 
stone. A similar figure may be seen in Delaporte, Oylindres 
Orientauc, 1910, pl. xxvi, No. 383.2 In front of the worshipper, 
presumably the owner of the seal, is his name, written in 








Reproduced in Ball's Light from the Bat, p. 297. 
* Lowe this and the reference to Ward to the kindness of Professor 


Langdon, 
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old Aramaic characters, wa , Kabi(u) or K'ibiw). The name, 
which appears to be not otherwise known in Aramaic, may 
be connected with the Hebrew wap, lamb, and with the 


Azabio 725° young ram, which was used also of » leader or 
hero in early poetry, and as a proper name occurs early in the 


forms 12.5, 42.57 GIS? In Aramaio the equivalent 


is kebshi, with sh instead of the s which we should expect, 

It is tempting to read the name wis, i.e. Cyrus, spelt as 
in Ezra i, 1, 2, though usually written w13; but the tail 
of the second letter distinctly curves to the left in the original 
(in the photograph not so clearly), and we must recognize 
a beth and not a resh. 





No. 2 
*A. PALMY REN 


A B 

‘This tessera, made of terra-cotta, belongs to a well-known 
type, but it is specially interesting on account of its excellent 
state of preservation and the two inseriptions. It may be 
ated in the second or third contury a.p. The triangle 
measures about one inch each way. 

A. This side bears a trefoil in high relief, not unlike those 
shown in Mordtmann, Newe Beitrige z. Kunde Palmyra’s, 


No. 87, and in Lidzbarski, Ephemeris iii, Taf. xii, No. 5, but 
without the stem; it may have been intended for a bunch 


‘Tessera 








+ Fraenkel, Aram, Pvemdwinter im Arab, p. 109. 
jee Wiistenfeld, Das Leben Mukanmeds, i, p. 258; Professor 
‘Margoliouth has kindly pointed out the reference, 
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of grapes. Below is an ornament with dots ; and on the right, 
at the beginning of the inscription, the symbol Y, which 
frequently occurs on these tessere, and perhaps represents 
the planet Jupiter ‘The inscription in Palmyrene characters 


reads : 
wroa vba EN 


“May Bel proteot the family of Bani-taimaryu |” 
‘The tessera often contain this formula, and sometimes in 
connexion with the family of Taimaryu ”.? ‘The novelty here 
lies in the combination of Bani with Taimarsu® to form a 
single name, ‘There can be little doubt: about the reading, 
‘though the first four letters, rmza., are run into one another 
in a rather perplexing way. ‘The right-hand stroke of the 
+ (shaped like a chevron) comes directly under the right leg 
of the n, while the left stroke of the », visible in a good 
light, crosses between the two legs of the n. ‘The *of x70 
is joined to the top of them. Asa proper name Bani by 
itself occurs in the insoription Vog. 84, given by Lidzbareki in 
his Handbuch, p. 418, No. 4. 
B. This side has a bunch of five palm leaves, and below a 
trefoil omament between two volutes. ‘The insoription may be 
read : 








jena wa ba py 
“May Bel protect the family of Bath‘an |” 

The name qn, if correctly deciphered, may be a 
shortened form of pwns, Répertoire d’ Epigr. Sém., No. 405, 
which is abbreviated xvna, id. No. 850, and may have been 
just as well abbreviated qyna. As the n in Palmyrene is 
often identical in form with x, the name might be read 

eg. Monttmann, loo. it, No. 70; Lidsbartki, Handbuch d. 
nordeem. Bpigr, Taf. xii, No.'8. For the explanation see do Vogts, 
‘La Syrie Cesrate,p, 81, and the tossera No, 134 in his collation 

4 oxg. do Vogt, loo. et, No, 150; Mordtmann, loo. cit., Nos. 49, 
1, 58-45 Spoor,’ Journ. American Orient. Soc. xxvi (1908), p. 118 = 
Lidabaraki, Zphemoris 8 p. 319. 

2 For an explanation of this name see my North-Semitis Inscription, 
pp. 278, 295 & 
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. a eid 
psa Bus‘an, and connected with an Arabic CH (from 


(amt ), which Lidzbarski thinks may be the native equivalent 


of the name Boeéos, found by Savignae in Maurin (Eph. i, 
P- 334; Rev, Biblique, 1905, p. 95); wea, however, is not 
Imown in Palmyrene, and the reading qyna is to be 
preferred. The n here resembles the form of the nin A 
‘the y is clear, with its tail tuned to the left ; the last letter, 
though faint, looks like a final joined to the projecting stroke 
ofthe ¥; after the} comes, not another letter, but an outline 
of the ornamental circle above the volute. 
G. A. Cooke. 





Oxrono, Fetruary, 192 
Fifty Years of the Indian Antiquary 

With the last issue of the Journal was circulated a small 
pamphlet, in reference to the Jubilee of our now old con- 
‘temporary the Indian Antiquary, explaining its story and its 
services to Indian research. It has throughout its career been 
the handmaid of the various Asiatic Societies, never theit 
rival, publishing in its monthly issues articles and notes of 
a kind not usually to be found in such pages as our own, 
partly on account of their length and partly on account of 
‘their nature. It has, however, all along had the good fortune 
‘to secure the services of the first Oriental scholars of the time, 
both European and Indian, besides a host of others, who have 
been, nevertheless, all serious students of ‘things Indian. 
In congratulating this periodical on its past history, we gladly 
draw attention to the fact that it still continues and is open 
to articles, notes, and queries on its old subjects—the 
Archeology, Epigraphy, Ethnology, Geography, History, 
Folklore, Language, Literature, Philology, Philosophy, and 
Religion of the Indian Empire, and to a certain extent of its 
surroundings. ‘The Editor is Sir Richard Temple, e/o H. 8. 
King & Co., 9 Pall Mall, London, $.W.1, and the Indian 
Office is c/o ‘The Superintendent, British India Prese, Mazgaon, 
Bombay. 

RAS, APRIL 1922, 18 
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Correspondence 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Institute of Historical Research, Bloomsbury 

Sim,—Will you allow me to inguive, through your 
columns, whether any of your readers would be interested 
to co-operate in some organized study of Western 
influence on Near and Middle Eastern peoples ? 

‘Tho history of this influence during the last two or 
three centuries is one of the keys to present oriental 
problems, and the intellectual and social sides are at least 
‘as important as the military, diplomatic, and economic, 
There is an admirable field for such studies in the 
narratives of Western travellers, which, though often 
ransacked for curiosities of literature, seem never to have 
been surveyed systematically. But this field is so vast 
that no one inquiring into some particular subject can 
really cover it single-handed, Group work suggests 
itself, and Iam trying to bring together at the Institute 
of Historical Research, Malot Street, Bloomsbury, a group 
of poople interested in the studies that I have mentioned. 
For this purpose I am proposing to exclude India and 
Bassin, to concentrate on the peoples and countries that 
have at one time been included in the Ottoman Empire, 
and not to go further back to start with than about the 
last quarter of tho seventeenth century. On these lines 
Thave already made a start with several collaborators. 

‘At the Institute of Historical Research we have rooms, 
maps and works of reference, and are conveniently near 
to the British Museum, If any of your readers wishes 
for further information, I should be glad if he or she 
would write to me at the Institute; I will only add that 
I am not asking for pupils but for collaborators, and 
that even those with little time to spare may give 
valuable help, 





Anworp J. ToyNpEE 
(Professor of Byzantine aud Modern Greek Language, 
Literature, and History, University of London, 
‘King's Colloge)- 
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Some Recent Arabic Literature 


Karapaniscne Tsxre aun vopexwirrnsomart. Von N. 
Rhodokanakis. Vienna Academy, Phil. Hist, K1. 
SB. 194, 2. Wien, 1919. 

Now that a generation of interpreters of South Arabian 
monuments has passed away, it is probable that 
Dr. Rhodokanakis can claim the first place among the 
Rpigoni. ‘The second volume of his Studien may be said to 
represent the high-water mark in this branch of philology ; 
and his other works on’this subject contain matter which is 
indispensable to students. His new treatise will therefore 
be studied with cave, and will eertainly form the basis for any 
futare treatment of the texts which it contains. It is evident 
that the four inscriptions are all edicts of a king of Kataban 
in favour of certain hallowed individuals described as the 
ARBY alumni “reared” by the god ‘Amm ofLubakb. In the 
first they are assigned a tithe of various revenues, which 
the Kabir (sheikh) of the tribe KID is to furnish. In the 
remaining three they are declared exempt from certain taxes 
which others have to pay. This is evidently the general drift 
of the inscriptions ; but the obscurity of various expressions 
and constructions renders it difficult to make out more with 
certainty. 

The editor's view that they have to with Bodenwirthschaft 
‘seems to be based in the first place on his rendering of the word 
HO in i as Irrigationsgebict. But in the phrase 
1 HO8@1P4SP| To the second word must clearly 
be a verb; and in C.LH. 318, 4, a derivative of this root 
is rendered possessio, which accords perfectly with @4O? ; 
these words may then be translated Let there obtain and 
‘possess, followed by the object in line 5, the tithe. 
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‘Much depends on the sense of the word Go, which 
‘occurs several times in the deed. The editor supposes it to 
mean Leishung, “performance” ; but the context does not 
seem to favour this view. We have the sentences— 

Lines 2,3: | RITTH | 0 | Shorfl | Aahoo 
1hoHm DHolOH mee 

» 9 [hamol Holo me To 

» 89: [NATH LAROLNITHI GOTT) 

D312) ho 
And in other deeds among taxes | >| @|$R019H 47 

In the first of these the word is coupled with (OM %, 
‘tho expression wherewith the deed itself is described ; in the 
second passage it seems to be substituted for 4 QM! %. In 
the third the words | ¥I]4H| Go look like a false 
dittography of the preceding {[}]H | Go. In the other 
deeds the phrase | Joo {iho is parallel to | Go 
19XOFO1 4X41, implying that {plo is here the 
name of the god Wudd. In O.LH, 290, 5, the word 
is followed by that comes, but the passage is otherwise 
as yet unintelligible, Now, whereas the Arabic root 
seoms to be far removed from any sense which would suit 


‘hen passages, tho root» 5¢ offers some possibilities; indeed, 


tho tradition lll Cole 5e-gye Le je S63! brings the verbal 
noun into connexion with a Divine name, as it is brought 
in tho §. Arabian texts, The commentators offer the 
translation: Alms are one of God's rights, which would 
be almost the sense which Dr. Rhodokanakis gives the 
8. Arabian word ; but there is another interpretation according 


towhich4s je means an ordinance, and 44, 56 is said to mean 
«an injunction, and often means a spell. ‘The sense order, 
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command, will suit the S. Arabian passages, in the. first of 
which the Kabir is described as the person who urites and 
‘enforced the charters and such orders as are issued by the god. 
In the sooond the subject is told to write out and enforce the 
order. In the third thre is a corruption, which can be 
neglected. In the fourth we have an order of the god Wudd. 
In the fifth any order which comes. 

‘The three deeds of exemption begin with the formula 
1490] 9) gp and the Arby aretold to | Law X19. 
The translation, hat entschieden und erdffnet, “has decided 
and disclosed,” seems infelicitious, since the first verb has to 
be rendered in a later line by 2ugewiesen, “ assigned,” and the 
order die Eroffnung 2ur Kenntniss nehmen, “take notice of the 
disclosure,” is far from convincing. It would seem cleat that 
HO must somchow mean ezempt, and its reflexive claim 
exemption. A derivative of the same group which occurs 
in texts published in the editor's Studien i seems to follow 
the Arabic sense, to shed. The Bthiopic senso is to expand, 


and this root is clearly identical withthe Arabio Gud , which 
in legal and commercial language is used in connéxion with 
permits, extension of terms, and (in modern times acoording to 
Belot) dispensation from obserpance of laws, which last is 
precisely the sense which we require. Of the taxes from which 
the Arby are exempted only one Xf] can be interpreted with 
certainty ; in this case also from the Ethiopic. It would seem, 
however, that the ordinary Katabanian had to pay various 
dues to the state, and in addition a series of imposts to 
the gods. 

Dr. Rhodokanakis has thrown much light on the history 
and geography of this state, and on S. Arabian institutions 
generally. He has included in this work an edition and inter- 
pretation of a very important inscription, which, he thinks, 
deals with military taxation imposed by the kings of Saba. 
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Tue Lesanon i TorMor; Syria aD tHe Powers IN 
1860, Boox ov mm Marvars or tHe Tae con- 
ceRNina He Massacnes 1x tHe Anan Counter. By 
Iskanpar mn Ya‘qus Asxins0s. Translated and 
annotated and provided with an introduction and con- 
clusion by J. F. Sonzurema, M.A, PhD. Yale 
Oriental Series, Vol. VII, 10 x 7}, 208 pp. New Haven : 
Yale University Press, 1920. 

This work is a careful and richly annotated translation of 
a MS. in the Landberg Collection of Yale University Library, 
in which an eye-witness of the events describes the massacres 
in Lebanon and Damascus which aroused so much indignation 
in Europe in 1860, and prepared the way for more recent 
developments in the country which was their theatre. ‘The 
translation is preceded by an elaborate introduction, and 
followed by @ conclusion in which history is brought up to 
date, ‘The translator has been at pains to elucidate the 
historical and geographical allusions, and though the Arabie 
text is withheld, there is no reason for doubting that the 
translation is accurate. In an appendix some contemporary 
European documents are reprinted. 

‘Tho events recorded have almost passed out of recollection ; 
40 many a catastrophe has befallen the Ottoman Empire since 
1860, Any one who desired to write the history of the troubles 
of 1860 would have at his disposal besides the work translated 

‘by Dr. Scheltema at least two works in Arabic by eye~ 
witnesses, as well as a great collection of diplomatic corre- 

spondence, of which an Arabic Corpus was started, but did 

not get (s0 far as the writer knows) beyond the third volume, 

By collation of these works with European authorities, it 

‘ought to be possible to get at the facts. 
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Loe Parcepenres Musurmanes Det Part pe Pasoat, Por 
MicveL Asm Patacros, Presbitero. 8vo. Santander, 
1920, 

By the Pari de Pascal the argument is designated that the 
believer has nothing to fear in the next life if the atheist be 
right, whereas the atheist has everything to fear if the believer 
be right. The Rev. M. Asin Palacios, who has written other 
works on Islamic philosophy, has in this treatise traced the 
employment of the argument in both Christian and Islamic 
literature, and anslysed the resemblances and differences 
between the two. As he finds the resemblances between 
Ghazali and Pascal very remarkable, he suggests that Pascal 
may ite had access direct or indirect to the works of @hazali, 
but on the whole prefers the hypothesis of unconscious trans- 
mission of ideas. 

This treatise will be found of considerable interest, asit gives 
in translation the passages in which Ghazali makes use of the 
argument, and in translation or original the corresponding 
passages of the Christian authors from Amobius to Pascal, 
‘after whom it is named. Many bibliographical details are 
added both about Pascal’s work and the translations of 
Ghazali current in Europe ; and in the introduction a parallel 
is drawn between the progress of thought in Islam and 
Christendom, to account for the genesis of apologetics for 
revealed religion. 

What surprises the reader is that this argument, which 
‘cours to everystreet-preacher, whether he has or has not heard 
‘the names of Pascal and Ghazali, should be so scantily repre 
sented in Obristian theology. The germ (and something more) 
of the Pari is found in Plato's Republic, where it is stated 
‘that when men get old they begin to wonder whether the 
doctrine of future retribution may not, after all, be true, 
and if they have bad consciences live in a state of painful 
apprehension. 
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Ay ll Blea! & ot Giisrory or Araste Jourvarssm). 
Containing the story of every Arabic Journal or Magazine, 
which has appeared in the world, east or west, with 
portraits of their editors and contributors, and biographies 
of the most famous among them. By Viscouyr Pamar 


5a! Ge. In two volumes, Beyrnt: Adabiyyah 
Press, 1913. 

‘The author of this work states that he has in his possession 
the largest ig collection of Arabic magazines and news- 
papers, reaching the number of 1,200 ; the two volumes which 
have appeared and which are to be followed by a third, con- 
‘tain a mass of information an this subject, which the author 
seems to have collected with great diligence and to have 
arranged with admirable method. He commences with an 
account of his predecessors in this line of inquiry, of whom he 
enumerates twenty-three ; this is followed by a section on 
the titles of the Atabie journals ; and this by a collection of 
thirty-two facts of interest in the history of journalism in 
general and Arabic journalism in particular. It appears that 
the first Arabio paper ever issued was ono instituted by 
‘Napoleon in Cairo at the time of his invasion of Egypt. We 
also leam from this collection the name of the first illustrated 
journal and the first with coloured illustrations that appeared 
in the Arabic langu 

‘The history of this journalism is divided into periods, of 
‘which the first extends from 1799 to 1869 and the second from 
1869 to 1892. This latter date is the furthest reached in the 
second volume. ‘The ground covered is very considerable, for 
journalism gradually spread to most of the countries where 
‘Arabic is spoken, and became established in all the larger 
towns. It also spread to America, where the first Arabic 
journal was published in 1892. Many of these issues are 
ephemeral; but some have maintained themselves for a long 
series of years owing to the ability with which they are 
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conducted. The current Mukataf isin its ffty-ninth volume, 
and the Hilal in its twenty-ninth. 

Some ladies figure among the Arabic journalists ; there is 
4 portrait of Mariana Marrash, “ the first Arab lady who wrote 
in the periodical press”; and if this work is ever completed 
there will be portraits of many Syrian and Egyptian women 
‘who are known as either editors or journalists. Indeed, the 
number of women’s journals which have either appeared or 
are still appearing in those countries must be very considerable. 

It is to be hoped that the remaining volume or volumes of 
‘this work will not be long delayed. 


32 4Yy Viniver ov Beveor. Two volumes. Berut : 
1332-5 (Osmanli). 

This work is an official account of the Vilayet of Beyrut 
as it was under Ottoman administration. ‘The first volume 
deals with the southern, the second with the northern portion 
of the Vilayet. ‘The work is the joint composition of Rafik 
Bey Taminf, and Mohammed Bahjat Bey, of whom the former 
treats history, geography, economies, geology, ethnology, 
and some of the religions ; whereas his colleague deals with 
sociology, languages, foreign institutions, literature, art, 
and the remaining religions. ‘The whole work was organized 
by ‘Azmi Bey, the Vali, who arranged that the authors should 
traverse the regions which they describe, though he allowed 
them only a short time for the purpose ; as it is likely that 
the work was intended in the first place for the use of the 
nilitary authorities/it can be easily understood that time was 
precious. The first volume claims to be a translation from 
the Turkish, but this is not stated with regard to the second. 

The two authors appear to have made good use of their time 
and the volumes contain a quantity of statisties which could 
not easily be procured elsewhere. On the principle of the 
Arabic proverb, “The scout tells no lies to his employers,” 
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it may be assumed that this information is trustworthy. 
For the regions which it covers it should (for those who read 
Arabic) supersede such European works on the subject as 
appeared before the French occupation ; and even if the new 
government should bring Cuinet up to date, this work will 
remain a monument of importance for the condition of the 
province under the former régime. It is illustrated with a fair 
number of photographs and plans. 





‘Tw Koran, Translated by Gonor Sate, with explanatory 
notes and Saue’s preliminary discourse. With an 
Introduction by Sir Epwarp Denison Ross, O.LE., 
Ph.D., otc. 8} x 6, xvi + 608 pp., 8 plates. London 
BF. Warne & Co,, Ltd. 

This is a reprint of Sale’s Koran, to which Sir E, D. Ross 
has furnished an introduction, though he does not appear to 
be otherwise responsible for the edition. He observes that 
Sale professes to have used no MSS. save those in his own 
collection, with the exception of a MS. of Baidiwi, which he 
borrowed; and that Sale’s MSS, wore catalogued by his 
executor, and ultimately found their way into the Bodleian 
Library. Among them are hardly any of the Arabic works, 
‘and none of the commentaries to which Sale makes frequent 
reference in his notes. It follows that Sale must have taken 
these references from Marracci, to whom Sale acknowledges 
obligations, but not to the extent which this procedure would 
demand. 

Sir E, D, Ross does not tell us whether he has a posteriori 
‘a8 well as a priori evidence for his charge, and this should be 
easy to find, as it would only be necessary to compare 
the places in which Sale cites Zamakhshari, etc., with the 
corresponding places in Marracci. It seems clear that these 
bear a very small proportion to the places wherein Baidawi 
is cited, and to the work of the latter, as has been seen, 
Sale had independent access. 
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A bibliography of Sale’s Koran would be of some interest. 
Tt has certainly been printed a great number of times, and it 
must have been edited once or more often, for in the original 
edition the references are in an additional set of footnotes, 
and the index is free from various faults which deface that 
which is appended to the new edition. An example may be 
produced :— 

Kazraj, Al, 498 

Khazr, Al, the Jowish tribe of, 13, 57. 

‘Khazraj, Al, the tribe of, 58. 

All these should come under the one heading al-Khazraj, 
and it will appear to one who verifies the references that Sale 
isnot responsible for the second of these entries, even according 
to this edition. Perhaps it is better not to know the name of 
‘the reviser of the index, as one inight be inclined (to use 
Bentley’s phrase) digno eum convicio excipere. 

Do we know much more about the Koran than was known 
when Sale translated it ? Not, it is to be feared, very much. 
Arabic literature “passes through a tunnel ” after the com- 
pilation of that book, somewhat as Christian literature does 
after the close of the New Testament canon. How little even 
early generations of Moslems knew about it was made clear 
when Tabari’s Commentary came to light. Where we should 
‘expect to find knowledge we are confronted with guesswork. 
On the other hand, in the subjects covered by Sale’s 
Preliminary Discourse great progress has been made, chiefly 
since the epigraphic stores of Arabia have been brought to 
light. 


45 2) Aull ZU Gdustony ov me Basrens Question.) 


By Husarx Lapin, Cairo: Hilal Press, 1921. 

‘This treatise on the Hastern question is one of the two 
volumes presented by the Editor of the Hilal to its readers at 
the close of the year, the other being selections from the 
writings of Gurgi Zaidan, founder of the journal. Mr. Labib 
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commences with an inquiry into the causes of the decline of the 
Ottoman Empire ; this is followed by a brief history of that 
Empire; the author dates the commencement of the Eastern 
question from the entry into Ottoman politics, which became 
‘momentous towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
‘and he follows its phases in a series of chapters up to the 
present time. ‘The work, which is rather short for the subject, 
contains much useful information, and is illustrated with 


portraits, views, and maps. 
D. 8. M, 


‘Tw Boox or Duarte Bannosa. ‘Translated from the 
Portuguese text first published in a.n. 1812, and edited 
by M. Lonawonrx Dawes. Vol. Il, including the 
coasts of Malabar, Hastern India, Further India, China 
and the Indian Archipelago. 9 x 6, xxxi + 286pp., 
1 plate, 1 map, London: Hakluyt Soviety, 1921. 


This eecond volume of Mr. Dames's admirable edition of 
Barbosa is go full of important matter of all kinds—due to the 
extraordinary power of observation of the author and his 
early date, and also to the excellent notes of the editor and 
his coadjutors, Mr. Thome and Mr. Moreland—that it should 
be properly reviewed in sections,-as it were, geography, 
ethnology, linguistics, and folklore. I have divided it 
up, therefore, into such sections, and have sent tho 
geographical and ethnological portion to the Indiwn 
Antiquary, reserving the linguistics and folklore, in- 
cluding customs, for this Journal. It is also pleasant to 
record that Mr. Dames has been able to use the monumental 
Glossario Luso-Asiatico and other works of our recently elected 
Honorary Member, Monsenhor 8. R. Dalgado, of Lisbon. 

To take linguistics fit. I am rather glad that the long- 
disputed derivation of the name Mount Delly on the Malabar 
coast of India comes at the very commencement of the volume, 
because I wish to make a protest against the transliteration 
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of zh for a peculiar South Indian J. It is not Mr. Dames’s 
fault that zh has been adopted, but anything more misleading 
to European ears and eyes, and even it may be said to non- 
Malayalam Dravidian ears, than 2h for the sound could not 
have been hit upon. Apparently this J is not a true 
phonological J, but it is near enough to 1 to be mistaken for 
one by all ears unaccustomed to the Dravidian languages. 
Hence, Mount Delly, as the Buropean form of a native name 
for the first landfall made in India by Vaseo de Gama in 
1498. If we discard the d as a Portuguese grammatical 
addition, Eli, or something like it, may be taken as the real 
name. The Arabs called it Haili or Hil7, and the h in this 
form is etymologically important. The Malayalam name 
sounds to foreigners, including even Tamils, like Eli-mala 
(mala being “ hill”), but it is written with the 1, which it is 
the present fashion to write zh (Bzki-mala). We sec this 1 
in Kolikkéd (Calicut), written “ scientifically” Kozhikkod. 
On the above argument, ali may be taken to mean either 
“high” or “seven”, and the name would thus mean the 
“High Hill” or the “Seven Hills”, according to the 
appearance of the landfall from different points of view. A 
proposal by Burnell to derive it from tali, a temple, and thus 
to make it mean the Temple Hill, is rather upset by the old 
Haili or Hili of the Arabs. They might have adopted for 
‘an initial s, but were not likely to have done so for an initial t. 

In reference to this peculiar Malayalam 7, I would remark 
also that in the derivations of the terms Malayalam and 
Malabar respectively, “the language and land of the hills”, 
‘the altemative form Malayazhma (for Malayalma) for the 
former rather sticks on the tongue. 

After a, very valuable note on the legend of the conversion 
of Chruman Perumal to Islam, Mr. Dames tackles another 
Knotty linguistic question—the derivation of the name 
Zamorin—with the aid of Mr. Thome, who gives at great 
length excellent reasons for finding the origin in Swami-éri, 
the Excellent Lord, in the place of the hitherto accepted 
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Simudri, Lord of the Seas. So that many of us, including 
myself, in The Travels of Peter Mundy, vol. iii, pt. ii, pp. 
469-70 n., will now have to own ourselves corrected. 

Aiter dealing at great length with the Hindus, Barbosa 
turns his attention to the Moors, as he calls them in the 
fashion of his day, i.e. the Muhammadans of the Malabar 
coast, both those that had become naturalized and those 
still strangers in the land, ‘This leads him to speak with his 
accustomed acuteness of the Moplahs (Mapillas), and in regard 
to them he makes but few mistakes, In the course of his 
remarks on the foreign Muhammadan traders, he notices their 
wealth and rich style of their costume, including garments 
of “‘scarlet-in-geain”. ‘This induces Mr. Dames to reply 
to my criticism on the use of this last term in his first volume, 
and also to my remarks on the former meaning of the word. 
““gearlet”. I feel that here again I must stand. corrected, 
though I cannot regret my criticism, sinco it has led to the 
publication of so useful and valuable a note on an old con- 
troversy, for which we must all be grateful. 

Tn the course of comments on Barbosa’s description of 
Cannanore and the Maldive and Iacadive Islands, mention 
ismade of the “ Ali Raja”, ‘This term requires, in my opinion, 
further investigation, ‘The first suggestion that comes to 
mind is that it refers to Adi Raja, First or Great Raja, and 
‘that it is comparable with the Aji Raja, or, rather, Aji Saka, 
the “ first hero ” from India of the legends of the Archipelagic 
Malays of Sumatra and Java. Another reference that suggests 
iteelf is that the virtually independent Muslim family of 
immigrants that acquired power in Cannanore and the Islands 
for a while took their title from the Malayilam term Taya 
Raja (Bligh Raja), representing the old Sanskrit term 
Yuvarija, Second or Junior Raja (also heir apparent to the 
throne). I throw out these suggestions in the hope that some 
cone will investigate further. ‘That well-informed, and, as far 
as quaint spelling is concerned, truly delightful volume, the 
Madras Manual of Administration, vol. iii, s.v. Cannanore, 
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remarks: “The descendant of the old Cannanore Moplah 
Sultans, Ally Rajah, resides in the east of the Bay.” 

While describing the neighbourhood, Barbosa makes a 
remarkable slip in this version of his work in talking of the 
cocoanut as “a great fruit which they call cocos”, while the 
versions in Ramusio and of the Spaniards are more correct 
in saying “which they call tenga [Malayalam form] and we 
call cocki {cocoas]”. Barbosa is not often caught tripping 
like this (p. 90). On p. 92 he correctly describes the areea nut 
(Malayalam, adakka) under that name. The term poonae 
(cocoanut oileake) used in note 1, p. 90, wants investigation, 
‘The Sanskrit term is puviinitga, and any South Indian similar 
term would be a borrowing. Has this been the case ? 

At p. 36 is a note by Mr. Thorne, to which I wish to draw 
attention. Barbosa is describing the Stikbvil or Great Temple 
of Calicut, and remarks “ without the church (read “ temple ”] 
is a stone of the height of aman”. On this Mr. Thorne notes 
© This is the mandapam, a stone platform with a tiled canopy, 
in front of the Srikovil, but within the four walls of the temple 
enclosure. Only Brahmans may use the mandapam, on which 
prayers are said by the worshippers.” In editing Peter 
Mundy, vol. si, pt. i, pp. 75-6, who had remarked: “ We 
lay... ina Pagode. It seemes they serve here [Bhatkal] 
to harbour passengers in their Cources round aboutt (like 
to the Saraes abontt Guzaratt) as well as For Devotion.” To 
this my annotation was : “ Mundy means that they rested in 
‘the open porch (mantapam) of a temple (kéil) neat Bhatkal, 
often used by travellers for that purpose.”” I made this note 
because I had so rested myself, notably, I recollect, at the 
Seven Pagodas, Mavalivaram (Mababalipuram). I see that 
the Mudras Manual, above quoted, has: “ Mantapam 
(nandapa, San.; mandef, Hind): : . . any square or 
rectangular hall with a flat roof supported by pillars, open 
at the sides ; particularly the porch (loranam) of a temple 
(coil [ksil}).” Mr. Thome’s note seems to indicate another 
sense af the term mandapam—mantapam in Malayalam. 
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The above note leads one to the.derivation of “ pagoda ”, 
‘a very old puzzle, I said as much in Peler Mundy, vol. ii, 
p- 190 n, Monsenhor Dalgado has discussed all the old 
‘suggestions: Chinese pao-'ah and poh-kub-t'ah ; Portuguese 
pagdo; Singhalese, dagaba through bagada and pagode ; 
Persian, bit-kadah ; and Sanskrit, bhagavat. He rejects all 
‘of them, except dhagavat, and I suppose bhdgavata, On this 
T would remark in favour of the old suggestion dagaba, that 
‘the Indo-Chinese pagoda, as a matter of fact, is a true dagaba, 
or reliquary, and that the forms pagod, pagode, and pagoda 
may, like many terms common to objects in Europe, India, 
and the Far East, have a.multiple origin, Eastern and Western, 

imilatity in sound of terms of totally different origin 
for the same or like objécts in the East and West. Instances 
that occur to me are Hindostani rasid and English receipt ; 
Buropean taffeta and Persian tdfta; European dimity and 
Oriental dumidati; and so on. As regards the derivation from 
Bhagavat, the Adorable, or its derivative form bhagavata, the 
adorer or adored, it is primd facie not clear why an inter- 
preter should choose such a term to describe a structure 
having common descriptive names of its own everywhere. 
Assuming, however, such to be the case, then on the fact of 
‘the Dravidian, like the German, difficulty in clearly dis- 
‘inguishing between surds and sonants, we might proceed to 
look for a sequence such as this: bhagavat, Bhagwat, bagioat, 
bagaut, bagét, pagét, ppagéd, pagoda. I suspect, however, 
‘that the old travellers really said to themselves pagid, pagida, 
in which case the sequence would start with bdgavata, But 
no such sequences have been actually traced as yet. 

At p. 121 Barbosa has a remarkable passage relating to the 
oat, well known as the sampan. He says: ‘A land belonging 
to the King of Coulam (Kollam, Quilon], and to other lords 
who are subject to him, which is called Quilicare [Kilakarai, in 
‘the Madura district opposite Ceylon] wherein are many and 
‘great towns of the Heathen, and many others with havens on 
the sea where dwell many Moors, natives of the land. Its 
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navigation is carried’ on in certain small craft, which they 
call champanes, in which Moors come to trade there and carry 
thither the goods of Cambaya. Here certain horses are of 
great value, and they take cargoes of rice and cloth and carry 
them to Malabar.” What did Barbosa mean by champanes 
‘the swnprn of modem times? I have very often been in a 
sumpan; it certainly could not go round to Malabar or 
Cambay with cargo. Barbosa may have meant. generally 
that these “ Moors”, ie, Labbiis or Lubbays of Madura 
or Ceylon, naturalizd and half-indigenous Indian population, 
like Navayats and Moplahs, traded about India. But: the 
Point is that in the early sixteenth century the sampan was 
used by Muslim sea-coast people between Southern India 
and Ceylon under that name. Mr. Dames says, following 
‘Dalgado and Yule seemingly, that it “is Malay and apparently 
ultimately Chinese”. -I have always seen them with eyes 
painted on either side of what may be called the bows, which 
predicate a purely Chinese origin. The word would mean 
in dialectic Chinese “three planks”, just as the Tamil 
‘eatamaran (kattumaram) is of three planks corded and sewn 
together, and I cannot see any Malay origin for the sampan 
in design or form. M. Noel Peri, in Bulletin de’ Ecole Francaise 
de Vextréme Orient, t. xix, No. 5, discusses the term at length, 
but he says that it is doubtful whether it is in common use 
beyond Japanese and Far Eastem ports. It is common 
enough, however, in Burmese, Nicobarese, Malayan, and 
Singhalese harbours, and, as we have seen above, in South- 
East Indian harbours, too. His desire, backed by 
Professor Bloch, is to show that it is (American) Columbian, 
and introduced thence to the Rast by the Portuguese, but his 
quotations are not early enough. I am afraid that the 
Chinese derivation is not upset yet. 

When Barbosa is off Java, amongst the islands to the south 
of it, he notes (p. 195) * that the women wear suruces ”, and 
on this Mr. Dames remarks that “this name for a garment 
has not been traced elsewhere, and is not given in the Spanish 

RAS. APR 1922, 19 
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version or in Ramusio. It may very probably be a 
form of the Malay sarong”. As a matter of fact the word has 
only lately come to light (see Indian Antiquary, vol. 1, supplt. 
p. 11). Tt has been taken for sdyi, but wrongly. ‘There are 
steady quotations for it from 1604 to 1661 in various forms, 
but usually sarasses. It meant the highly figured cotton 
skirt or petticoat of the Malay women, and the material for it. 
Tt was often used in conjunction with tippi (tappi-sarasses), 
meaning a skirt (Malay-Jav. tapeh). Serdsah appears to be 
the Malay-Jav. form of the imported Persian term sardsar, 
brocade, but the material was cotton, Europeans used it for 
any kind of cotton cloth. To make confusion worse con- 
founded, tappi-sarasses got mixed up with tappiceels and 
tapseles, plain and striped silk and cotton cloths, arising 
out of the Persian tafsila, a rich silken stuff ; and even with 
other cloths and materials, with which I need not trouble 
my present readers. 

‘As regards “patolas (that is to say Cambaya cloths)”, 
p. 198, found at Banda, there are quotations in the early 
seventeenth century which seem to identify them with 
earasses, manufactured at Surat for Batavia and Bantam, 
and with a garment of cotton called tapohindie, i.e. a. 
chindie-skitt, for which also there are a good many quotations, 

Barbosa has an appendix on precious stones, opening up 
so many questions as to words and terms that I will not 
attempt to examine it here. I propose to examine the folk- 
lore in this very important volume on a future occasion. 

R. 0. Tewpxe. 








* Menores ov THE AncusozocicaL Survey or Inpis, No. 3: 
‘TaLAMANA on Iconomerny. By T. A. Gorrvarsa Ras, 
MA. 13% 10, 115 pp., 5 plates. Calcutta: Superin- 
tendent Government Printing, India, 1920. 

This publication professes to furnish a concise account of 
‘the measurements of Hindu images as given in the Agamas 
and other authoritative works, with illustrative drawings. 
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Tt constitutes a general introduction to Hindu Teonometry or 
Télamina,and the writer appears to have previously published 
a more detailed work with quotations from Sanskcit texts 
bearing on the subject under the title “ Elements of Hindu 
Teonography ”. The present work is of a highly technical 
nature, and consists of nothing more than a series of elaborate 
tables giving the minutest measurements of the various 
parts and members of the human body, male and female, 
prescribed for the making of images, together with a pre- 
liminary account of the various systems of measurement 
employed. There are two different units of lengths, absolute 
and relative. In the former the standard is the aiigula, which 
is either 8, 7, or 6 barley-corns; while in the latter the angula 
is either taken as being the length of the middle finger of the 
sculptor or architect or of the rich devotee who provides the 
necessary funds, or is obtained by dividing the whole length 
of the body of the image by a multiple of four, not greater 
than 124. The last kind of aigula is termed dahitigula, 
and iiinages of the three supreme deities, Brahma, Vien, 
and Siva contain 124 of these déhivigulas, or 124 angulas. 

In the case of inferior deities the number of aigulas decreases 
according to a complicated and elaborate scale, A short 
glossary of technical Sanskrit terms employed is given at 
the end. ‘The illustrative plates do not suggest that the 
adoption of this rigid system of minute measurements of 
every detail of the human frame leads to a production of any 
artistic value. Carried to its logical conclusion in every part 
of the male and female body (eg. pp. 55, 64), it leads to results 
which seem to postulate a lack of a sense of decency or humour 
or of both on the part of the compiler, and the authors from 
whom he derives his materials. On the whole, there is little 
‘or nothing in this publication likely to interest those who are 
not specialists in a form of Hindu art, which is highly con- 
ventional and unattractive to Western taste. 

R. P. Dewnurst, 
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‘Two TRANSLATIONS OF THE QURAN 
(1) Tee Quay Transtaten mto Unpv. By the Rev. 
Auwap Suas, S.P.G. Mission, Hamirpur. 94x 6}, 
508 pp. Cawnpar: Zamana Press, 1915. 
@) Toe Queaw Transuarep mo Hinp1. By the Rev. 
Anan Suan, 8.P.G. Mission, Hamirpur. 9} 6}, 
432 pp. Cawnpur: Law Press, 1915, 

Mr, Abmad Shah, who is responsible for these two attempts 
to render the Quran into Urdu and Hindi, is well known to all 
those who are interested in Hindi literature, as the translator 
into English of the famous Bijak of Kabir. As Mr. Ahmad 
Shob rightly claims in the brief and modest preface to the 
Hindi translation, this is the first time that an attempt has 
eon made to render the Quran in Hindi, though there are 
several versions in Urdu, the best-known and probably the 
beat of which was made by Maulavi Nazi Ahmad, the famous 
novelist, and also the translator of the Penal Code into Urdu, 

‘The present translator in the preface to his Urdu version 
‘ets forth the main considerations which have influenced him 
in carrying out his task, viz. a desire to avoid foreign words, 
to be as idiomatic as possible, while disturbing the order of 
the Arabio original as little as possible and retaining all Arabic 
‘words, which are current in Urdu, together with an endeavour to 
translate with faimess and an absence of bigotry and partiality, 
without prejudging any of the points which have given rise 
to controversy between various seots of Musalmans, It is 
obvious that some of these considerations are not applicable 
to an attempt to render the Quran into Hindi, but both these 
‘versions seem to have been made with great care and a laudable 
desire to be fair. Both versions are accompanied by abundant 
footnotes, explaining difficulties or allusions in the text, and 
‘these are similarly characterized by a spirit of impartiality. 
A comparison of two short corresponding passages from each 
rendering will show how widely the two differ in vocabulary, 

‘though the grammatical framework is practically the same. 
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‘The first passage is Sura lv, verses 26-8. The Urdu runs thus : 
“Tum donon apne rabb ki kis kis ni’mat ka inkir karte ho. 
Aur jo kuchh uspar hai fand honewala hai, magar tere rabb. 
ki zt jo bari ‘azmat aur buzurgi wala hai bagi rahegi.” ‘The 
corresponding Hindi is: “So tum apne prabhu ke kis kis 
bardiin se mukarte ho. Aur jo kuchh uspar hai nast honehara, 
hai, parantu mere prabhu ki asti jo bari mabima aur bardiwali 
hai rabjiygi” 

‘The second passage is part of the famous Throne verse 
(Sura ii, 256), the Urdu being: “Allah bi hei aur uske aiwi 
koi ma’bid nabin, wah zinda aur hamesha qaim rabnewala 
hai, jise na ingh Ati hai na nind, Jo kuchh ismin 0 zomin 
men hai ust ki hai aur uske simne uski mirzi ke baghair 
aun siffrish kar salt hai.” ‘The Hindi rendering of this is: 
““Ishvar bi hai koi dev nabin barn wah jivata hai aur 
sada Kil sthir rane hari hai jiso na als ati hai na nidra, 
jo kuchh svarg aur pythvi men hai ustké hai uske sanmukb 
uski ichchha ke bind kaun bintT karaskta hai.” The labour 
involved in preparing these two translations must have 
been very great indeed, more especially as the Urdu version 
at least has been made direct from the Arabic, and is not 
merely a translation of a translation; and Mr. Ahmad Shab 
may be congratulated on the completion of a careful and 


scholarly project of no little interest. 
R. P. Dewnunsr. 

















A History or Hiwnr Lirerarure, (‘The Heritage of India 
Series.) By F. EB. Keay, M.A. Church Missionary 
Society, Jubbulpore, 745, vii-+116 pps map. 
Calcutta: Association Pres. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1920. 

This little book of 107 pages furnishes a very interesting 
and sympathetic summary of Hindi literature down to about 
the eighth decade of the last century. ‘The author has 
refrained from discussing the prose and verse writers of the 
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last forty years, as many of them are still living, and the 
position of most of them remains to be determined by the 
teat of time. A history of this kind was greatly needed, ns, 
although several accounts of the chief Hindi authors with 
specimens of their writings had been published in Hindi, 
nothing had hitherto been done in English with the exception 
ot Sir George Grierson’s valuable Modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindustan, which was published thirty-two 
years ago by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the form and 
method of publication of which caused its circulation to be 
limited to a few Oriental specialists. It may be hoped that 
this present history will reach a much ‘wider public, and 
that the translated extracts from the works of most of the 
chief Hindi poets will open the eyes of many to the great and 
characteristic beauties of Hindi poetry. Hindi literature 
may be divided into four epochs, ‘The first, which may be 
taken as beginning somewhere about 1100, is the period of 
the early bardio chroniclers, of whom Chand Bardat is the 
most. prominent. ‘The second starts about 1400, when the 
religious influence of the Vaishnava movements began to 
affect the literature, ‘This period includes such poets as 
Namdev, Kabir, Vidydpati, and Malik Mubammad Jayasi, 
and the poetess Miri Bai, ‘The third period, lasting 
about two hundred years, which has been rightly 
described by Mr. Keay as the golden age of the literature, 
bogins about 1550, and includes the greatest stars, such as 
Tulst Dis, Sir Dis, and Bihixt Lal, besides other poets 
well in the front rank, such as Bhishan, Mati Ram, Dev, and 
Sendpati, ‘The last period starts about 1800, when the 
literature began to be affected by contact with the West and 
prose begun to be written both in the Brij Bhishé dialect 
(as in the Raj Niti) and in the so-called High Hindi. Mr. Keay 
devotes only a short chapter to each of the first two and the 
last of these epochs; but the third is dealt with, as it deserves, 
much more fully, separate chapters being devoted to (i) the 
Hindi poets connected with the Mughal Court, such as Rahim 
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and Gang, and the artistic influence in Hindi literature, as 
manifested by such writers as Kefav Das, Balbhadra, the 
‘Tripathi brothers, and, above all, Bihari Lal, the great writer 
of the elaborate Satsai, every couplet of which is a poem 
in miniature ; (ii) Tulsi Das and the Rama cult; (iy “the 
successors of Kabir, such as Didi, Sundat Dis, and Lal 
Dis; and (iv) the Krishna cult, including the famous Ashta 
Chhap, the eight standard posts of the Braj Bhisha dialect, 
‘of whom Sir Das is the greatest and Nand Das the second 
luminary. 

Of most of the chief writers mentioned typical passages are 
translated and a fair and adequate attempt made to gauge their 
relative positions and special characteristics. It is gratifying 
to find that Mr. Keay fully appreciates the great and unique 
position of Tulsi Dés, though as a Christian missionary he 
‘was not likely to staré with a bias in his favour. Kabir 
is indeed the only Hindi poet whose sentiments, apart from 
style and poetic expression, have made an appeal to the 
Christian critic. Mr. Keay says of the Ramayan that it “has 
had great and deserved fame not only in India but throughout 
the whole world”, again, that it ‘is undoubtedly a great 
poem, worthy to rank amongst the great classical master- 
pieces of the world”, and that it ‘will always hold its place 
‘as the work of a great literary genius”. As one who has 
for nearly twenty-five years been an enthusiastic admirer of 
this great poet, I find in these remarks a compensation for 
the summary obiter dictum of a well-known Oriental 
seholar, who recently went out of his way to refer to the 
Ramayan as “doggerel”. ‘The account given of Kabir is 
also a full and sympathetic one, though the error made by 
Bishop Westcott of assigning Maghar, the place where Kabir 
Gied, and where his chief memorial is to be found, to the 
Gorakhpur district instend of the Basti district, is repeated. 
‘There is also an interesting summary of that great epic, 
the Padumévati of Malik Muhammad Jayasi, but nothing 
is said about: the birthplace of the poet. That the common 
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belief that he was born at Jayas (modern Jais) in the Rai Bareli 
istrict is erroneous is clear from the poet’s own wordls in the 
Padumavati: WHA WAT UTA Wary | vet we ate 
‘PE TAT 1 (Having come to the town of Jiiyas, the abode 
of righteousness, the poet there wrote his narrative.) ‘There 
is an interesting story told of this poet. He is said to have 
been illfayoured and blind in one eye, and on one occasion 
‘a stranger glanced at him and burst out laughing. The poet 
tumed on him and said; Wf wr Bafa fas aree (Art thou 
laughing at me or the Potter?) Other great poets of whom 
fa full account is supplied are Biharl Lil, Str Dis, and the 
modern Harigchandra, It is interesting to notice that 
last pot is included among the nine great poets, the Navaratua 
of Hindi literature, by a recent Hindi critic, and that Kabir 
is omitted. ‘The other eight include, of course, Tulst Das, 
Sir Die, Bihiti Lal, and Kesav Dis, the remaining four being 
Chand Bardi, Dev, Bhushan, and Mati Rim. It is a unique 
feature of Hindi literature that only were two of its greatest 
poets, Bhushan and Mati Ram, brothers, but that their 
father Ratndkar Tripathi had four sons, all of whom became 
well-known poets. ‘There is no other literature, I think, which 
can fumish a parallel to this, excopt Hindi itself, as KeSav 
Das and Balbhadra, the author of the famous Nakhsikh, 
were algo brothers, and there is even an instance of two 
sisters, Sahajo Bat and Dayi Bai, being Hindi poetesses, 
the Daya Both of the latter having been composed in 1751. 
In another respect Hindi poetry seems to have been uniquely 
fortunate, vir, in the munificence of its patrons. Bhushan 
is said to have received from Sivaji five elephants and twenty- 
five thousand rupees for a single poem. Several other poets 
appear to have been rewarded even more liberally, the 
culminating effort of lavishness being that of a minister of 
Akbar, who rewarded the poet Gang with thirty-six lakhs 
‘of rupees for a single verse. ‘The typical beauties and defects 
of Hindi poetry are well summed up by Mr. Keay. Its cbief 
defects aro its limitation of range, conventionality in the use 
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of metaphors, and a tendency to lay stress on form rather 
than on substance. Its main beauty lies in its melody and 
thythm and variety of versification,and in its felicity of phrase 
and the genuine manner in which both its language and 
thought reflect the real language and thought of the people. 
In a brief sketch of this kind, completeness could not be 
expected. ‘There are some well-known poets, such as Narpati 
Nalh, the author of the Bisaldeo Raso, and Vrind, whose 
dohas axe very celebrated indeed, who are omitted entirely, 
and Narottam Das, the author of the Sudima Chatitr, is 
referred to very briefly ina manner which hardly does justice 
to a poet who, if not absolutely in the first: rank, must take 
a very high place in the-second class. In dealing with words 
of Sanskrit and Pralait origin there are very few mistakes in 
this little book, such, for example, as Probodh for Prabodh 
(p.98), Kampilé for Kampil (p. 46), and Kabtr for Kabit (p. 68) 
but this cannot be said for words of Persian and Arabic origin, 
in which errors are fairly frequent, e.g. Shukoh for Shikoh 
(p- 42), Abdul for Abdur (pp. 36, 37), Sahiba for Sthiba 
(p. 42), Sayyad for Saiyid (p. 76), Baksh for Bakhsh (p. 75), 
Nor Munshi for Mir Munshi (p. 90), and Farulhabad for 
Farrukhabad (p. 96). ‘There is a useful bibliography and an 
index of proper names at the end, but the former is by no 
means complete and might with advantage be extended in 
‘a future edition, It may, indeed, be hoped that the author 
may be encouraged by the success of this sketch of Hindi 
literature to deal with the subject on a more elaborate scale, 
accompanied by longer quotations in the original Hindi, 
as well as translations, from all the chief Hindi authors. Some 
account might then be given of modem Hindi prose literature, 
which is rapidly developing and assuming formidable 
Aimensions from the point of view of quantity, if not of 
quality. ; 
R. P. Dewunsr. 
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Awpran Histortcat, Recorps Coumnssion: Proczepixas 
or Mueninas, Vol. II. Second Meeting held at Lahore, 
January, 1920. 10%7, 45 pp. and appendix xxxvi pp. 
Calcutta: Superintendent Government Printing, India, 
1920, 


‘This publication contains an account of historical material 
‘of considerable interest, which was brought forward before 
a joint meeting of the newly constituted Indian Historical 
Records Commission and the Panjab Historical Society, 
‘which has been doing admirable work for several years past, 
It consisted mainly of exhibits of Government records in 
English and records in Persian relating to the Sikh period, 
and a quantity of selections lent by various libraries, such as 
those of the Patiala and Kapurthala Darbars, the Lahore 
public library, and the Azad Collection in the University 
library. Some interesting papers on historical subjects were 
also read before the meeting. Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
drew attention to some remarkable missing links in the history 
of Mughul India, Its a surprising fact that although there is 
‘a,wealth of materials in the shape of records and letters for the 
first and last decades of Aurangzeb’s long reign, there is very 
little forthcoming for the three decades in between. ‘There 
is similar gap in the middle of the next century, i.e. from 
1718 to 1760. ‘The Marathi dispatches from generals and 
envoys at Delhi are copious after the last year. Another 
paper of gront interest was contributed by Maulavi Zafar 
Hasan of the Archmoological Survey, who furnished the originals 
and translations of letters purporting to have been written 
by Sulaiman Safavi, of Persia, to Aurangzeb and by the latter 
in reply. Both letters are couched in strong terms. The 
Persian king criticized Aurangzeb for his bigotry and failure 
‘to suppress rebellion and his unnatural behaviour towards 
his father and brothers. Aurangzeb defends himself in a 
spirited manner, and seers at the youth and folly of his 
critic, There seems little reason to doubt the genuineness 
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cof the first letter, which has been quoted before, but it is 
possible that the reply is only a rhetorical exercise repre- 
senting what a clever student thought might have ben 
written by way of an effective reply. ‘Two other papers were 
also read on the Sikh Government records and on the general 
‘question of the preservation of old records, which show how 
valuable some of the old surviving historical material is, and 
how difficult it is to preserve it from the many climatic and 
entomological influences which militate against its con- 
servation, 
R. P. Dewnvnsr. 


JourNAr, oF THE Gyrsy Lore Soctery. Third Series. 
Vol. I, Part I. 9$x6, 48 pp. Printed privately for 
members 

A cordial weleome must be extended to this Journal on 
its reappearance after the war. In the past it has often 
contained articles of great linguistic value, and though 
for a time its activities may be curtailed, the future is 
not dark. Many Orientalists are unaware that great 
scholars have studied Romani. We are now promised 
articles by many well-known writers. I may mention 

Mr. Winstedt and Dr, Sampson, themselves accomplished 

scholars, and Professor Woolner, whose qualifieations are 

almost unique, for in addition to wide Oriental knowledge, 
he possesses, what is sadly lacking in some who write on 
the subject, a real knowledge of Romani, I would urge 
upon Gipsy scholars the necessity for a phonetic study of 
the different dialects. Every conclusion regarding the 
relation of Romani to other languages which is not based 
upon severely accurate phonetic knowledge is precarious. 

May I risk urging another point? The Society evidently 

has a great deal of material which it lacks means to 

publish. ‘These articles will bear much compression, and 
many pages may be saved. ‘This number contains a three- 
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page review of a hook described as almost worthless. 
A few lines would have sufficed. Orientalists will be 
interested in two Gipsy tales translated by Dr. Sampson. 
Parallels are adduced from the Panjab, ‘The editor of the 
Journal is Mr. E, O. Winstedt (181 Iffley Road, Oxford), 
brothor of the Malay scholar. 








Graname Barry, 


Buarroor Dixsiira’s ‘Sippnanza-xaumupr. Vol. IL: 
Karaxa AND Samasa, With translation and Sanskrit, 
commentary by Sarapanansan Ray Vipyavinop, M.A. 
12mo. iv, 106 pp. Caleutta, 1920. 

Both in mediaeval and in modem times there have been 
heard in India voices clamantium in eremo protesting against 
the cumbrous and erabbed methods of the Paniniya schools of 
‘grammar and their congeners, and crying out for a return to 
simpler and straighter ways, But nevertheless the ancient 
courses seem to have an irresistible attraction-for the Hindw 
mind, and so long as this influence lasts we may be thankful 
for vintica like that of Professor Ray. ‘The present volume, 
which, in spite of its title-page, contains only the section on 
Ikiraka or syntax of the cases of nouns, is intended to be the 
firat instalment of an edition of the whole Siddhinta-kaumuds, 
and we hope that this design will be fulfilled in due course. 
‘The little book is neatly and on the whole fnirly correctly: 
printed; the English translation is helpful, and so is the 
Sanskrit commentary, which judiciously refrains from the 
display of needless erudition and gagana-romanthayitam 
unhappily too common in grammatical writings. Professor 
Ray's work is quite independent of Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra 
‘Vasu’s translation, the existence of which seems to be unknown 
to him ; but there is room for both. 





L.D.B. 





OBITUARY NOTICES 
Mansel Longworth Dames 

Our Iate colleague, Mansel Longworth Dames, and myself 
were born in the same year, went out to India in the Civil 
Service and Army respectively at about the same time, 
began to publish the results of our several studies of things 
Indian in about the same year, travelled over the East and 
Europe in much the same way and collaborated on occasion 
all our joint lives—even to the very end of his life I hoped to 
have the benefit of his assistance in projected volumes for 
the Hakluyt Society. It is therefore fitting that I should 
comply with the Council’s request and bid our old friend 
farewell. 

He was born at Bath in 1850 as the eldest son of Capt. 
George Longworth Dames, 66th (Berks) Regiment, and of 
Caroline Amelia Brunswick, daughter of Thomas Northmore, 
of Cleve, Exeter, and god-daughter of Queen Carol’ne Amelia 
Brunswick, wife of George IV, whence her Christian names. 
She lived to be 97, dying as lately as 1918. His father was 
‘the seventh son of Thomas Longworth Dames, of the well- 
known Irish family of Greenhill, King’s County. 

‘Mansel Longworth Dames spent his childhood and youth in 
Ireland and Devonshire among his family, and without any 
special education therefor passed for the Indian Civil Service 
in 1868, owing to his extraordinarily accurate memory and 
his capacity for using it aright. He went to India in 1870, 
hearing of the fall of Metz at Alexandria on the way out, as 
T heard of the debacle at Sedan in the middle of the night in 

“the train, ‘His service was spent in the Panjab and on the 
N.W. Frontier. He became Deputy Commissioner of the 
Thang, Dera Ismail Khan, and Dera Ghazi Khan districts, 
and finally Commissioner of the Rawal Pindi Division. He 
retired in 1897, having married in 1877 Mary Jane, daughter 
of Thomas Ivens, British Consul in the Azores, and Henrietta 
Carew, of Ballinamona, Waterford, Ireland, by whom he 
had one daughter, who married in 1909 Francis W. Bolton 
‘Smart, now a House Master of the Charterhouse, Godalming. 
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‘They both survive him. This was a fortunate marriage, 
and Mrs, Dames’ knowledge of Portuguese and its literature, 
added to his own, proved of the greatest assistance to her 
‘husband, especially in his fine edition of Barbosa, 

It is the story of an uneventful career, but Dames was 
anything but a mere official. He studied the people he was 
placed over and knew them. Indeed, his knowledge of that 
difficult and in some respects obscure people, the Balochis, 
‘was so thorough and so respected by them that he was often 
called in by the chiefs to help in settling tribal troubles and 
quarrels. He counted among his special friends that fine 
old chief the blind Nawab Sir Imam Bakhsh Khan, 

‘With such a memory as Dames possessed he could not 
help being a fine Oriental linguist and a master of the literature 
of the languages he studied. ‘To this must be added a pro 
found knowledge of English literature, which he loved. His 
wide travel, his interest in everything—including architecture, 
antiquities, numismatios, and even natural history— 
his reading, and his memory of what he saw and read and 
heard, made him a delightful companion. Even in England 
he saw all he could, and what is more, if one got him on the 
subject, he could talk interestingly and informingly about it. 

Dames was, however, nothing if not retiring. His was the 
true scholarly temperament : delighting to learn for learning’s 
sake and to pass on his knowledge to others, if it would help 
‘thom, to review their work in journals, magazines, and reviews 
of the serious sort, and to devote his time and acquirements to 
forwarding knowledge in any shape. He wrote but few books 
with which his name is identified. ‘There is his very fine 
edition in two volumes of the Book of Duarte Barbosa for the 
Hakluyt Society, the Baloch Race for this Society, the Popular 
Poetry of the Baloches in. two volumes jointly for this and 
the Folklore Society, and his official Baluch Grammar and 
eztbook, which so long held the field. ‘These about sum up 
his separate works. 

Dames’ main contributions to the Journals of Societies 
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were reviews of books with great insight into the subjects 
he discussed. But he did much for the Royal Numismatic 
Society, besides original articles for the Folklore Society 
chiefly on his favourate study, the Baloches, for the Royal 
Anthropological Institute he contributed to Man a note (1902) 
‘on Major (Sir P.] Sykes’ Gypsy Vocabulary and one (1913) on 
a Gandhara relief representing the Story of King Sivi. For 
this Society he contributed (1908) “The Mint of Kuramin 
(Coins of the Qarlughs and Khwarizm Shahs)”, (1913) 
“Coinage of Husain Baikara”, (1921) “Portuguese and 
‘Turks in the Indian Ocean in the Sixteenth Century”. Years 
ago he helped me with three legends published under his 
‘own name in the Legends of the Panjab and in notesfor Panjab 
Notes and Queries, and with occasional contributions to the 
Indian Antiquary. He was also a contributor to the 
Eneyclopwdia of Islam. 

‘He was a collector of note of Oriental coins, especially of 
the Greco-Baktrian type, and had a remarkable collection 
of Gandhara Greco-Buddhist scuplture, which was shown in 
the South Kensington Museum in 1903-4, but passed un- 
fortunately to Berlin in 1906 for want of funds in England. 
T have it also from Sir Perey Sykes that his knowledge of 
Afghanistan and the Afghans was such that no one living 
was better qualified to write the greatly wanted history of 
that country and its inhabitants. 

Always ready to help, he undertook in recent years to 
arrange an accumulation of objects at the British Museum 
illustrating Hinduism and Buddhism, and on this work he 
‘was still engaged when he died. I leave it to our mutual 
colleague and friend, Sir Henry Howorth, a Trustee of the 
‘Museum, to describe Dames’s lasting services to the nation 
in this direction. In the same spirit of helpfulness when 
required, Dames was at times Hon. Treasurer and Secretary 
‘and Vice-President of this Society. 

Tt now remains to part company with an old servant of 
‘the Indian Government, who carried out his official work in 
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‘the spirit that has so long distinguished the great service to 
which he was proud to belong—a kindly English gentleman, 
who felt himself to be sulficiently rewarded if but his self- 
accumulated knowledge was of use to his fellows. 

R, 0. Touere, 


‘As a special tribute to our versatile and highly gifted 
friend I would like to say that among the places where 
Mr. Dames will be largely missed will be in the British Museum, 
‘The work he did there, and was still doing when he died, was 
difficult and involved a minute knowledge of the ritual and 
anythology of the Indian religions. 

When the new building of the Museum was completed it was, 
‘possible for the first time to find room in the two larger saloons 
‘then vacated for the exhibition of the considerable collection of 
‘objects which had accumulated in past times, and continued 
to acoumulate faster after the campaign in Tibet. ‘There was 
no one at the time on the Muscum staff who had the necessary 
knowledge and also possessed the art of displaying this class 
‘of object, and it was a piece of singular good fortune that 
Mr. Dames was available and willing to undertake the duty 
for which he possessed exceptional qualifieaifons, He 
‘attacked the work with his characteristic energy and thorough- 
ness, ‘The two saloons were practically divided between the 
illustrations of Hinduism in its various phases on the one 
side, and of the sister religions, Buddhism and Jainism, on 
the other. 

These wore again divided according to geographical areas, 
in which, besides India itself, Hinduism was represented by 
the remains from Java ; while Buddhism was represented by 
the principal homes of that faith, not only in India, but in 
Coylon, Burma, and Indo-China, in China itself, Japan, and 
Tibet. ‘The latter faith was again illustrated by its several 
stages. The early Grieco-Buddhist remains from North-West 
India, of which the Museum possesses a fine series, illustrating 
theJatakastories, was arranged in due order, and it now forms a 
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fineparallel to the sculptural remainsfrom the great Amarauati 
‘Stupa on the staircase of the Muscum. ‘The later and more 
flamboyant and sophisticated Mahayina Buddhism, with its 
appalling medley of manifestations, avatéras, and meta- 
physical Buddhas, and the fiendish animalism of the Tantrile 
development, were duly grouped and arranged in serial order. 
‘The whole ritual of Lamaism, the clothing of its priests, and 
the furniture of its temples, were illustrated by a fine series 
‘of objects. 

It is a real tragedy and a sad thing to be remembered by 
those who Imew our friend that he should not “have 
had the opportunity of publishing a catalogue or at least a 
handbook of the collection which he set out so well. It is to 
be hoped that it will be visited by all interested in the mental 
history, metaphysics, and material representation of the 
divinities and demons of India and her mental offspring. * 
All this they will see in this fine galaxy of exhibits, and let 
us hope that they will remember the kind and courteous 
gentleman who made it possible for us all to study these 
‘treasures. Let us hope, too, that the collection will continue 
to grow in those directions in which it at present has many 
‘gaps. This would be the monument our friend would have 


loved best. 
‘HL. H. Howorma. 


Sir Arthur Naylor Wollaston, K.C.LE. 

‘The death on the 8th February of Sir Arthur Wollaston 
deprived the Society of one of its oldest subscribers. He 
joined as far back ae 1876, and was for many years a prominent 
member of the Council, giving ungrudgingly of his time and 
‘energy to the promotion of the Society's work. A lasting 
monument of his zeal is the fund which provides the Triennial 
Gola Medal and the Public School Gold Medal for Indian 
History. ‘These medals were founded in 1906 with money 
collected mainly through his instrumentality ; and for years. 
he paid the closest attention to the administration of the 
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scheme, remaining a member of the Medal Committee and one 
of tho examiners for the school essays until his death. 

His interest in Oriental studies was the natural outcome of 
his connexion with the India Office, which he entered in 1859 
at the age of 16. Posted to the Political Department (where 
he had for his chief Sir John Kaye, the well-known historian), 
young Wollaston set himself to acquire a knowledge of the 
Persian language as a useful asset in the discharge of his 
. His studies soon showed him the need of an English- 

Persian dictionary, and in 1873 he undertook the task of 

compiling one, with the aid of a Persian assistant. The result 

of their labours appeared in the form of a student’s dictionary 
in 1882, and a much larger one seven years later. For many 
modem European terms no equivalent existed in Persian, 
and suitable words had therefore to be invented ; and it: was 

* a source of pride to Wollaston that soveral of these wore 
actually adopted in Persia, 

Before the appearance of these works the author had 
published in 1877 a translation of the Anwar-i-Suhaili, and 
in 1879 an edition of Sir Lewis Pelly’s miracle play of Hasan 
and Husain, In 1886 he produced, in collaboration with 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, an abridged and revised version of 
‘Thornton's Gazetteer of India, Tn the same year appeared the 
‘unfortunately named Half Hours with Muhammad—a popular 
account of Muhammadanism and its history ; and nineteen 
‘years later it was recast as Phe Sword of Islam. Other works of 
f slighter character were a little book of Persian stories for 
childten, entitled Tales within Tales (1909), and two volumes 
in the Wisdom of the Bast series, viz. The Religion of the 
Koran (1905) and Sadi’s Soroll of Wisdom (1906). The latter 
‘was reissued in 1908 with the addition of the Persian text. 

Wollaston’s linguistio labours were recognized in 1886 by 
his appointment to the Order of the Indian Empire. He 
had by this time left the Political for the Revenue, Statistics, 
and Commerce Department, in which he served for fourteen 
years as Assistant, twice officiating for long periods as 
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Secretary. In July, 1898, he was transferred to fresh duties 
as Registrar and Superintendent of Records, a post which 
he held until his retirement in October, 1907, after a service 
of forty-eight years. In the following January he was 
promoted to K.CLE. Not long after his retirement he had 
‘the misfortune to lose the sight of one eye; and thence- 
forward his energies were confined to the locality of his home 
at Walmer, where for many years he served as a Justice of 
the Peace and Vice-Chairman of the Wingham Petty Sessional 
Division. His popularity in the neighbouthood was well 
attested by the large gathering at his funeral, which took 
place on the Saturday following his death. W.R 
Mrs. Haynes Bode 

Mabel Kate Haynes Bode was the younger daughter of 
Robert William Haynes, the well-known law publisher. 
‘From him she inherited her love of literature and scholarship, 
as well as the beautiful voice and enunciation which all who 
heard her lecture will remember. 

She was educated at Notting Hill High School, and always 
showed a remarkable gift for languages. Later, at the 
suggestion of Professor Rhys Davids, to whom so many of 
us owe gratitude, she devoted herself, under his teaching and 
guidance, to Pali. Her Ph.D. was taken, “summa cum 
laude,” in 1898 at Berne, where she worked with Professor 
‘Miiller-Hess. In 1904 she studied Sanskrit at Pisa with 
Professor C. Formichi, who speaks of her “as one of the 
cleverest and best women I ever met ”. 

But it was at Paris that she found the great intellectual 
influence of her life in the teaching of M. Sylvain Lévi, and 
in the unity of spirit, under his inspiration, of a band of 
scholars joined in loyalty of work, love of truth, and dis- 
interested comradeship. She always spoke of that time as 
‘the happiest in her life. French became, as one of her French 
friends said, “her other language.” In 1909 she became 
Assistant Lecturer, and from 1911 to 1917 Lecturer, at 
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University College, London, and she was the first Lecturer in 
Pali at the School of Oriental Studies, Besides her formal 
lectures, she gave other public ones on Buddhism, and on these 
she bestowed great care, Among her private pupils was the 
composer, Gustav Holst, who shows her influence by his 
setting of Vedio subjects. During the war she was a valued 
helper to the Belgian Committee and to many exiled scholars ; 
and she worked hard for the French Red Gross and kindred 
objects, Her last two years were spent in the country, and 
finally, tll her death after a few days’ illness from influenza, 
on 20th January, at Shaftesbury, where she won the hearts of 
those who could not share her interests but felt her charm, 

“Her first work was « paper on Women Leaders of the Buéldhist 
Reformation (Oriental Congress, 1892), and was followed by 
an edition of the Seana Vamea (1897); “On German 
Universities” (a pamphlet, 1905); The Pali Literature of 
Burma (1909, RAS. Prize Publication Fund); Indices to 
(a) the Gandhavansa (P.LS., 1896), (b) Pali words discussed 
in translations (P.T.S., 1901), (c) Siksd samuceaya (1897~ 
1002). Sho collaborated with Professor Geiger in tho 
translation of the Mahdvamsa (1912), and with Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston in Oriental articles in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, and she wrote many notices of books in the JRAS., 
including her last article in the January number on the 
Atthasilini, ‘Tho work that always occupied her, and that 
sho was happily able to complete, was her section of the 
Pali Dictionary ; and this was a great achievement for one 
who was never physically strong and who never refused any 
<laim cither of friendship or kindness. She had a rare un- 
selfishness ; a deep love of truth ; absolute fairness ; reverence 
for all sincere thought and belief ; and her work is marked 
by careful accuracy and delicate perception, anda beauty 
of style arising from these. In all she said or did “ there 
shone forth ” (to quote her own words * of a fifteenth century 
Burmese commentator) “the scholar’s clear and simple 
soul”. 0. Mary Riwpwxa. 

* Pali Literature of Burma, p. 42. 
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‘The following thirty have been elected as members 
during the quarter :— 











Mr. R. 8. Ayyar, MA. Professor A. Minguna. 
Dr. B. K. Banerjee, MB. Mr. 0. 8. Mohideon, B.. 
Professor A. Bonucci. Mr... 8. A. Arumuga Nadar. 
Mr. R. Bruce-Low. Pandit Surendra Nath, M.A. 
Mr. D..N. Ray Choudhury, Mr. 7. K. Panalar. 

BA. Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, 
Mr. KK. Chowdhury, LMP. DBE. 
Mr. A. Nath Das. Manlavi Shaikh B.A. Quraishi. 
Mr. P. L. Dickson. Dr. K. M. Radhakrisbnan, 
Thakur L. $, Gautam, B.A, Mr. M. Rahimuddin, MA. 
Mr. 0. Ikeda, Mr. L. P. Narayan Ray. 
Professor $. P. Jain. Mr. M. Sathasivam. 
Mrs. W. Kennedy. Mr. Haryyan Singh. 


Mr. K, Krishnaswami, B.A. Captain H. H. M. Spink. 
Captain F.T. Masterton-Smith, Hon, Mrs. Tennant, 
MA, B.D. Mr. B. B. M. Lal Varma, B.A. 
Mr. GR. 8. Mead. 
Eleven members have resigned during the quarter: 








Mr. I. Abrahams. Miss J. Herbert. 
Mr. D. Ainsli Mr. A. H. Hill, 
‘Mr. Blumbarat, Mr. T. W. Morris. 
The Dowager Lady Boyle, Mr. N. Singh. 

Mr. B. Davis. Mr. H. G. Stokes. 


‘Mr. H.C. Fanshawe. 
And five have die 








‘Mrs. Haynes Bode. Professor 1. Goldziher. 
‘Mr. Longworth Dames. Sir A. N. Wollaston. 
‘Mr. R. W. Frazer. 

Gifts 


Sir Wallis Budge has presented the Society with a cast 
of the Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar II. ‘The Rev. C: U. 
Manning has given a framed photograph of the bust of 
his great-uncle Mr. ‘Thomas Manning, friend of Chailes 
Lamb and the first Englishman to visit Lhasa in 1811. 
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The portrait is placed in the room containing Chinese 
MSS., some of which Mr. Manning had presented to the 
Society. A gift of books has been presented to the 
Library by Mr. Pilcher, who has also, together with 
Dr, Morse and Mrs, Waite, given various numbers of the 
Journal. 

‘The Executors of the Inte Mr. W. Morrison have pre- 
sented @ large number of parts of the Journal and some 
of the Proceedings of the Sooiely of Biblical Archwology, 
Mr. Henry Proctor also presenting two volumes of the 


Proceedings. 
Cewrenary or tH Socuint Astarique 

The Société Asiatique of Paris proposes to celebrate 
during 10-13th July of the present year the Centenary 
of its foundation, in conjunction with a special com- 
memoration of Champollion’s discovery, which likewise 
goos back to the yoar 1822, 

We have pleasure in transmitting to all our members 
‘8 cordial invitation on,the part of our French colleagues 
to take part in the proceedings, which will comprise, in 
particular, meeting at the Sorbonne in the presence of 
the President of the Republic, a meeting in the Egypto- 
logical departinent of the Louvre, a reception at the Hotel 
de Ville on the part of the Paris Municipality, ete. 

All requests for information and details should “be 
addressed to the Sccretariat of the Société Asiatiquo, 
2 rue de Lille, Paris. 








‘The Society has received an invitation from the 
University of Padua to send delegates to its seventh 
centenary, 14th to 17th May. It is hoped that Sir Richard 

* Temple will represent the Society on this oceasion, and 
that Mr. Lee Shuttleworth will go as a delegate. 

‘The Hungarian Geographical Society invites the Society 
to send a representative to the celebration of its Jubilee. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MEDAL PRESENTATION all 


Lectures 

Colonel Hodson read a paper entitled “ Head Hunters 
at Home” in February, Mr. Lee Shuttleworth one on 
“Some Peoples and Religions of the Punjab Himalayas” 
in March, und Mr. Perceval Yetts described a visit to 
“A Buddhist Pilgrim Shrine im China” in April. 

In May is the Anniversary Meeting, and in June 
Sir Perey Sykes lectures on the Achaemenian Dynasty. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL MEDAL PRESENTATION 

At a meeting of the Society on 7th February, 1922, the 
‘Viscount Chelmsford presented the Public School Gold Medal 
to G. F. Hudson (Shrewsbury School) and a book prize to 
H. C. B. Mynors (Marlborough College), the subject of the 
competition having been “The part taken by India in the 
late War”. _ 

Dr. F. W. Twontas, who was in the chair, expressed regret 
at the absence of the acting President, Sir Richard Temple, 
in Switzerland, and paid a warm tribute to the services he 
had rendered to the cause of Oriental scholarship, particularly 
as editor-proprietor of the Indian Antiquary, which had now 
attained its jubilee, ‘The name of another absent friend, 
that of Sir Arthur Wollaston, could not be omitted, having 
regard to the outstanding share he had in bringing about 
‘the foundation of the competition. ‘The gathering that day 
suffered in attendance from the unfortunate coincidence of 
the date clashing with the ceremony at Cambridge of a 
presentation to Professor E. G. Browne as a testimony 
to the splendid service he had been rendering for so many 
years past to the cause of Persian and Arabic scholarship. 
‘The feature of their own proceedings that day was the presence 
‘of Viscount Chelmsford (cheers), whose period of Viceroyalty 
had beon one of great emergenvies both in peace and war. 
It was not for them in the Society to appraise the manner 
in which those high funetions were discharged, but he might 
be permitted to say that Lord Chelmsford had faced grave 
crises in a spirit of calm statesmanship, but while shrinking 
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from no responsibility had never allowed himself to be hurried 
into precipitate action. 

Dr. Gastar, one of the examiners, said that by this com- 
petition the Society sought to further the bond between 
East and West. ‘The Council had some trepidation in choosing 
‘asubject in respect to which memories were so recent—a great 
earthquake which had shaken the world and of which the 
aftermath was still being, felt. ‘They were doubtful whether 
‘young men could grasp the problems which these great issues 
raised, but he was pleasantly surprised on reading the success- 
ful papers, both of which showed much grasp and judgment. 
‘The difference between the two papers was so small that it was 
not easy to decide which of them should secure the medal. 
‘Passing on to a romark made by one of his daughters when he 
was reading the papers, he expressed the opinion that the 
competition should be open to gitls’ schools. He intended 
to bring the suggestion before the Council in due course. 

Viscount Cutaisronp, who was cordially received, con- 
‘gratulated the winners on the admirable work which had 
entitled them to these awards, He had had the privilege of 
reading Mr. Hudson’s paper, and could cordially endorse the 
praises of Dr. Gaster. ‘The facts were admirably marshall 
and the presentation of the salient features of India's part 
war was extremely well put. ‘The subject of the com- 
petition was one in respect to which he desired to state some 
fncts which were not generally known, and certainly not 
sufficiently appreciated hero in England. He could speak 
from personal knowledge as he happened to be in India from 
November, 1914, as a soldier, and from April, 1916, as Viceroy, 
‘to and beyond the end of the war. 

‘The first thing he must bring to remembrance was that 
when the war started India had maintained her Army on the 
‘understanding that her military offort should be confined to 
the defence of her frontiers (using that term in no rigid 
sense) and to her intemal security. It could well be imagined. 
then, that when the war came with its great demand upon 
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India for help in regions all over Europe and in various 
parts of Asia and Africa, the demand was on resources which 
had never been adequately prepared for any such purpose. 
Notwithstanding that fact, it was remarkable that at the very 
outset India sent two cavalry divisions and two infantry 
divisions fully equipped to the Western front, the equivalent 
of a division to East Africa, one cavalry and six infantry 
brigades to Bgypt, while very soon after a division admirably 
‘equipped was sent to Mesopotamia besides forces which were 
sent both to Muscat and to Aden. All these forces, with the 
exception of those sent to the West, were based upon India, and 
they relied upon that basefor their food, their forage, and their 
reinforcements. This bare record in itself showed how 
amazing was the injustice of a cry raised in England in the 
early part of the war that the Govemment of India had shown, 
a neutral attitude. ‘The deepest gratitude was owing to his 
istinguished predecessor, Lord Hardinge, for the courage 
with which he denuded India of troops at that time and threw 
them into the battle lines. ‘The wastage by casualties and 
sickness amounted to no less than 150 per cent per annum, 
and had to be made good by recruitment. 

Coming to the time when he took over the office of 
Governor-General in April, 1916, he would remind them that 
just then Kut had fallen, and the position in India, to ‘use the 
graphic phrase of Lord Hardinge, was that on the military 
side she had been bled white. No one present acquainted with 
India or even those in England at that time could well over- 
estimate the tremendous moral effect of the surrender of Kut. 
‘The blow to our prestige was great, so that both on the material 
and moral side our position was deplorable. He would put 
efore them some of the difficulties with which he and his 
colleagues were faced in the work of reconstruction. Looking 
up his papers for a few facts he found a memorandum written 
for him shortly after he assumed office by the then 
Commander-in-Chief, the late Sir Beauchamp Duff. Tt stated 
that the system of reserves had absolutely broken down; 
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‘that 48 per cent of the men on the reservist roll were no good 
and could not be taken into the ranks, Even if this deficiency 
could be made good there was another serious difficulty. It 
‘was one thing to stamp on the ground and produce men for 
training ; it was another thing to find officers who were going 
to lead them. ‘That problem faced the authorities in India 
throughout the war, In Angust, 1914, the cadre of British 
officers on the Indian establishment was 4,098. Of these 
1530 happened to be at home on leave at the outbreak of thé 
‘war and Lord Kitchener naturally took them for the urgent 
requirements of the situation. During the period, irrespective 
of the officers who went with their troops in the contingents, 
India sont 2,600 British officers for service in various directions 
not in connesion with the Indian Army. ‘They had not only 
+o replace the casualties, which were quite as high, if not 
higher, among officers as in the rank and file, but they had 
also to find trained officers to deal with the stream of recruits. 

They would remember that one grave criticism passed upon 
the Mesopotamian campaign in the earlier part of the war was 
the breakdown on the medical side, Doctors did not grow 
on every bush in India, however numerous they might be in 
England. ‘There was only a limited number, and of these a 
very limited number had been trained as doctors who could 
take tifeir place in the military cadre, There were all sorts 
of administrative duties for a medical officer in the field which 
did not come within the ordinary scope of a doctor's training. 
Ho would not weary them with figures, but would simply 
stato the fact that it was with the greatest difficulty that they 
kept their military cadres supplied during the war. Nearly 
a year after the war was over he had a letter from a lady 
complaining that there was no medical officer at her station, 
He referred the matter to Army Headquarters, and they 
informed him that even at that time there were only 98 British 
medical officers on the military side in the whole of India, 
‘They could imagine what the state of things was during the 
war, when this was the position nearly a year after its close. 
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Another serious difficulty was that of the provision of equip- 
ment and material. In the memorandum of June, 1916, 
Sir Beauchamp Duff said that they had 121,000 
soldiers to equip, but had in stock only 74,000 serviceable 
tifles, or only sufficient to make up losses which were the 
result: of the campaign. At that time India was not in a 
position to produce a large output of military material. ‘The 
factory at Dum Dum near Calcutta had been run on the lines 
of obtaining sufficient arms for an ordinary campaign on the 
frontier; it had not been devised for the demands of 
a world war. 

‘They knew that in regard to the breakdown on the medical 
side in Mesopotamia there were savage criticisms and com- 
plaints made of the administration of the Army in India and 
of the Government of India generally. He received those 
complaints on becoming Viceroy, and it was his duty to try 
and investigate them and to get replies to questions which 
‘were put to him from Whitehall. These questions took up the 
time of overworked officials at Army Headquarters just as 
they were engaged in the strenuous work of reconstructing the 
nilitary machine, He was lost in admiration of the grit and 
Aetermination of those men who went on with their heavy 
task in the face of grievous discouragement from the bitter 
criticism which was always pouting ont upon their heads. 

Tt must be remembered that the first flush of enthusiasm 
when war broke out was one thing, but when weeks drew on 
and became months and months became years you could not, 
rely upon that “first fine, careless rapture” which always 
seemed to be characteristic of a people when war began. 
But while there was not perhaps in India much of such rapture 
in the first instance, it could be said that as time dragged on 
the peoples of India set their teeth and were determined that 
‘this thing should be seen through. ‘The Government and the 
peoples of the country did sce it through, and that brought 
him to the third and final stage of the war from the Indian 
standpoint. 
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No one, he thought, was likely to dispute the proposition 
that India played a leading part in the decision in Kastern 
theatres, and notably in Mesopotamia and in Palestine. 
She poured forth troops and munitions, and the Eastern 
campaign relied on her for supplies of all kinds, and notably 
for the rails and equipment for the military lines. ‘The 
campaigns in Mesopotamia and Palestine were most successful 
at the end, and it was unquestionable that India was the 
decisive factor in that success. It should be remembered, 
too, that the Armistice did not finish the war, so far as India 
was concerned. For more than a year after she was carrying 
‘out on behalf of the Empire the mandates to bring tranquillity 
in Africa, in Asia Minor, in Syria, and in Mesopotamia, As 
late as January, 1921, more than two years after the Armistice, 
there wore over 100,000 Indian troops still carrying on the 
military effort associated with post-war policing of mandated 
territories. So he thought that those of them who loved India, 
and desired to see India prosperous, and wished to see her 
reputation maintained were proud of India’s record in the 
war. (Cheers.) 

He must not forget that besides all that British India was 
doing there were those who had helped them most sub- 
stantially, ‘The Princes and Chiefs threw themselves and their 
resources into the war, and during its weary length their 
enthusiasm never flagged and their loyalty never wavered. 
(Cheers.) Nor must it be forgotten that the independent 
kingdom of Nepal freely placed at our disposal in addition 
to the Gurkha troops in the Indian Army, one-sixth of its 
martial population between the ages of 18 and 35. He thought 
they had every reason for profound gratitude to the rulers of 
Nepal for what they did to help the Empire in the war. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Sir Francis Youncnussanp said that he was greatly 
flattered that a book ont Kashmir to which he had contributed 
hhad been selected for the prizes on this occasion. He had 
never won a prize, but he had some clever cousins who won 
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a large number when they were at school, He saw 
them in beautiful bindings on their bookshelves, but he did 
not remember that they ever opened their books when once 
they had received them. (Laughter.) He hoped that the two 
recipients would often open their prizes, if not to read his 
writings, at least to see the beautiful pictures of Kashmir 
with which they were adorned by the late Major Molyneaux. 
He could not help wishing that among British residents in 
India, in addition to the painting of picturesof scenery, there 
could be produced literary artists who could describe that 
most wonderful country in words that would make a wide 
appeal. (Cheers.) 

Sir Georar Griersox, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Lord Chelmsford, said he congratulated the medallist with 
‘the greater heartiness, since Shrewsbury was his old school. 
On a recent visit he found it had changed very much since 
he knew it more than sixty years ago, under the headship of 
Dr. Kennedy, who had the most terrible voice and tenderest 
heart of any master in England. Since then three head~ 
masters had presided over the school, but he found when 
visiting it that there were still many of the same old things, 
including the same old ideals of scholarship and the same love 
ofhealthy sport. Many Salopians had heard the Bast a’calling, 
and pethaps one reason was that Clive was bom and bred 
in Shrewsbury, as they were reminded by his statue in the 
market place. Sir George mentioned that one of his 
contemporaries there, with whom he often went out with a 
shotgun, was Charles Yate, now Sir Charles Yate, M.P., whose 
name rang through England in 1885 for the manner in which 
he upheld the honour of the British nation and of his school 
in connexion with the Penjdah incident. ‘There were to-day 
many Salopians in Tndia, and one of them, Major Humphreys, 
hhad just been appointed the first British Minister to the 
Court of Kabul. 
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HAIG, KGLE, CSL, 
(DF ihe many questions connected with the history of the 

Tughlug dynasty of Dihli which have not been 
thoroughly investigated or conclusively determined I propose 
+o deal in this paper with five, viz. -— 

1. Th&name of the dynasty. 

2. The facts of the rebellion of the army during the first 
expedition of Muhammad Jauna (Ulugh Khan) to Warangal 
in ap. 1321. 

8. The reason for Sultan Ghij ’s displeasure with 
his son Mubammad Jauna during the expedition to Bengal, 
and the latter’s xesponsibility for his father’s death. 

4. The chronology of the reign of Muhammad Tughluq, 

5. The parentage of the child enthroned in Dihlt by 
Almad-i-Ayaz (Khydja Jahiin) after the death of Mulammad 
‘Tughlag. 





I. The Name of the Dynasty 

On this subject Firishta writes (ji, 280): “The historians 

of India, both ancient and modem, have negligently omitted 

+o record with the pen of investigation the origin and descent 
suas, sULY 1022, a, 
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of the Tughlug dynasty. The writer of these pages, 
‘Muhammad Qisim Firishta, when, at the beginning of the 
reign of Nar-al-din Mubammad Jahangir Pidshab, he came 
‘as an envoy from the Sultan of the age, Ibrahim «Adil Shah (II), 
to the city of Lihor, inquired of many people there who 
delighted in reading the histoty of the kings of Hinddstin 
‘and were well informed on the subject of the affairs of the 
Sultiins of India, what was the origin and descent of the 
Tughluq dynasty. ‘They said that they also had failed to 
find in any book a clear statement on the subject, but that 
the tradition in that country was that Malik Tughlug, the 
father of the Emperor Ghiyig-al-din Tughlug Shih, was ono 
of the Turki slaves of the emperor Ghiyi-al-din Balban, 
and formed an alliance with the Jats, who are natives of that 
country, and received from them a bride, of whom the emperor 
Ghiydg-al-din Tughlug Shih was born. In the Mullagdt* 
it is written that Tughluq was originally Qutlugh, which 
‘a Turkish word, and that the people of India, in pronouncing 
it, inverted it, and turned it into Tughlug, and some turn 
Qutlugh into Qutlt.” 

‘The Khulasat-al-Tawariki, repeats the tradition that the 
mother of Ghiyiy-al-din Tughlug Shih was a Jaini of the 
Panjab, and Tbn Batitah corroborates it by saying that he 
was a Qarauniyyah Turk, a word which Marco Polo explains 
as meaning “of mixed breed ”, “the offspring of a Turkish 
father and an Indian mother”? 

‘The tradition may be held to establish the maternal descent: 
of Ghiyig-al-din, but does not explain the origin of the 
eognomen Tughluq, for Firishta’s or Shaikh ‘Ain-al-din’s 
suggestion is obviously a mere guess, and as an essay in 
philology may be classed with the derivation of Patna from 
Pathan, or of Khidiv from Khudd and div. 














Probably the Afwhagat of Shaikh‘ 
Firishta cites (i, 6) a8 one of his authorities 

"See Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delht, ed. 1871, 
pp. 186, 187. 





din Bijgpart, which 
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Thaveno doubt that Tughluq is a tribal name, and I believe 
that Ghiyas-al-din’s father came of the tribe of Turks now 
dwelling near Khotan, and called by Sir Aurel Stein, in his 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, “Taghlik.” “ Tughlug Khan,” who 
served Balban, may have entered his service in the usual 
manner as an article of merchandise, or may have been 
expelled from “Black Cathay” by Mughul raids and found 
an asylum in India, The latter supposition would explain 
his son’s pride in his prowess against the barbarian hordes— 
“T have encountered the Tatars on twenty-nine occasions 
and defeated them ; hence I am called al-Malik al-Ghéict.” » 

The usual transliteration of the word is Tughlag, 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole prefers Taghlak,? and Sir Aurel 
Stein, who does not employ diacritical marks and uses & 
for 3, writes it Taghlik, so that it is only on the question of 
the vowel sounds that there is any difference. Thn Batttah 
is explicit on this subject, and describes the => and the J 
as being both pointed with dammah. He is not an infallible 
guide in the matter of proper names, for he cormupts 
Titutmish into Lalmish, but Shams-al-din reigned more than 
‘a century before Ibn Batitah’s visit to India, and the error 
may be excused. He is not likely to have been mistaken in 
respect of the current pronunciation of his patron’s tribal 
name, which he must have heard daily. “Tughlug” seems, 
therefore, to be the best transliteration to adopt for the 
dynasty. As Tughluq is a tribal name it is not necessary to 
esoribe the second of the line as Muhammad ibn Tughlug, 
1s is often done. Each ruler of the dynasty is entitled to bear 
the tribal name as a cognomen. 
IL, Rebellion of the Army during the first Expedition to 

Warangal 

In Ax. 721 (A.D. 1321) Muhammad Jauna was sent by his 
father, Ghiyas-al-din Tughlug, to conquer the Hindu state 
of Telingina, ruled by Prataparudradeva IT of the Kakatiya 

+ "Dhomas, Chronicles, p. 192. 
* Mohammadan Dynasties, pp. 300, 302. 
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aynasty, who had his capital at Warangal and had beon 
tributary to ‘Ali-al-din Muhammad Khalji, The prince 
invaded Telingina by way of Devagir, afterwards known as 
Daulatabid, and, refusing the terms offered by Prati- 
parudradeva, who was ready to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of Ghiyag-al-din Tughlug as he had acknowledged that of 
‘Ali-al-din Khalj, laid siege to Warangal, During the siege 
there broke out in the army a rebellion of which the official 
account, that is to say, the account authorized for circulation 
in the reigns of Muhammad Tughlug and of his cousin and 
successor Firitz, was that given by the contemporary historian, 
Ziyi-al-din Barani) who writes (447) as follows 

“For more than one month posts failed to arrive from , 
the capital, and no orders reached Sultin Mubammad, who 
‘was acoustomed to receive two or three orders from his 
father every week? Sulfan Mubammad and his intimate 
associates attached little importance to tho failure of the 
posts, and attributed it to the desertion of some of the garrisons 
‘on the road. ‘The news that Sultan Muljammad attached litle 
importance to this matter spread in the army and the rank and. 
file were oppressed with grave anxiety and much confusion 
prevailed in each corps of the army. ‘ Ubaid, the poet, and. 
the Shai of Damasous, two ill-starred, base, turbulent, 
‘and lying fellows who had by some means become intimate 
with Sulfin Mubammad, ciroulated in the army the lying 
rumour that Sulfén Ghiydg-al-din Tughlug had died in the 
capital, that the affairs of the state were in confusion, that 
‘8 usurper had ascended the throne, and that communications 
with Dihlt were cut off; and everybody took his own way. 

“This same ill-starred ‘Ubaid and the Shailhzida of 
Damascus, most base, turbulent, ungrateful, and disloyal 
wretches, gave currency to yet another monstrous lie, and told 
Malik Tamar, Malik Tigin, Malik Mul the Afghin, and Malik 











2 References to Barani are to the Jibliotheca Indica text. 
* Ibn Batatah describes in detail the admirable system of posts 
‘existing in the empire under the Tughluq dynasty. 
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Kifiir, the keeper of the seals, that Sultin Mulammad, in 
view of their having held high office at the court of ‘Alé-al-din 
Khalji and of their being the principal officers of the army, 
regarded them as enemies of the empire, and as being in 
Teague one with another and reckoned them unexampled 
traitors, and had proscribed them, They added that the 
prince's intention was to seize all four maliks in one day and 
behead them. ‘The maliks, who saw these two lying scoundrels 
at all times and at all places in the prince's company, had 
no choice but to believe what they said, and having leagued 
‘themselves together, withdrew with their contingents from 
‘the camp. Their withdrawal threw the whole army into 
confusion, and a tumult arose. In every corps there was 
confusion, insomuch that no man would trust his fellow. 
‘A mishap to the army of the Muslims was the one thing that 
the Hindus needed for the saving of their lives, and they now 
sallied from the fortress, plundered the camp, and returned. 
Sultan Muhammad, with his personal followers, took the road 
to Devagit, and the army was scattered in every ditection. 
On his way to Devagir he met with postal runners bringing 
from the capital mails which informed him of the safety and 
good health of Ghiyds-al-din Tughlug, and the maliks of 
‘Ala-al-din Khaljf, who had left the army, quarrelled with one 
another, and each took his own way, being deserted by his 
followers, whose arms and horses fell into the hands of the 
Hindus. Sulfin Muhammad arrived in safety at Devagir, 
and there the army reassembled, and Malik Tamar, with a 
small number of horsemen, fled abroad and hastened into 
Gondwana, where he died. The Hindus slew Malik Tigin, 
‘the governor of Oudh, and sent his skin to Sultan Mubammad 
in Devagir, and they sent Malik Mul the Afghan, ‘Ubaid the 
‘poet, and other sedition-mongers bound to Sultan Muhammad 
in Devagir, and Sulfin Muhammad, who had previously 
arrested their wives and families, sent them all together to his 
father. Sultan Ghiyig-al-din held an open court in the public 
square of Siri and impaled alive ‘Ubaid the poet, Kfar the 
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seal-bearer, and the other sedition-mongers, and caused 
several others, with their wives and families, to be thrown 
‘under the feet of the elephants, and on that day, in the public 
square of Siri, a punishment was inflicted which struck fear 
and terror into the breasts of all beholders, and at that 
punishment which Sulfén Tughlug Shah inflicted, throwing the 
wives and children of many under the fect of the elephants, 
the whole city fell a-trembling.” 

‘This account given by Baranf, who was in the service of 
Muhammad Tughlug and of his successor, Firdz, is followed 
substantially by other historians, Nigdm-al-din Alymad, 
Budioni, and Firishta, some of whom add details, of which 
‘the most important is that Mubammad himself returned to 
Dihlt and was presumably present at the execution of the 
criminals. Firishta adds that an epidemio which broke out 
in the army before Warangal contributed to its demoralization, 
‘The blame for what ocourred is placed primarily on ‘Ubaid 
and the Shailshzida of Damascus, who are represented as 
double traitors—traitors to their sovereign, Ghiydy-al-din, 
and to their master the prince, as well as betrayers of the 
leading amire of the army. No motive is suggested for the 
chain of intrigues in which they engaged, and it is difficult 
to see what they had to gain by them. 

Ibn Bapitah, who visited India during the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlug, twelve years after this time, tells an 
entirely different story of the rebellion. His version is as 
follows — 

“When Tughlug (Ghiyis-al-din) was firmly established in 
the capital ho sent his son Muhammad to conquer the country 
of ‘Tiling, which is at a distance of three months’ joumey 
from the city of Dihli, and he sent with him a numerous 
army and with it great amirs, such as Malik Tamtix, Malik 
‘Tigin, Malik Kaftr the seal-bearer, Malik Bairam, and others. 
When Muljammad reached the country of Tiling he resolved 
to rebel, and he had a companion named ‘Ubaid, a theologian 
and a poet, and he ordered him to spread the report among 
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the men that the emperor Tughluq was dead, believing that 
they would readily swear allegiance to him when they heard 
this. But when this news was proclaimed to the men the 
amirs contradicted it, and each one caused his drums to be 
beaten and rose against Muhammad, with whom there 
remained nobody. The amirs purposed to slay him, but Malile 
‘Tamir prevented them from doing this and stood by him, 
and Mulammad fled to his father with ten horsemen whom he 
called his faithful friends, and his father furnished him with 
treasure and a fresh army, and ordered him to return to 
‘Tiling, and he returned thither, and his father learnt what his 
intention had been and slew the theologian ‘Ubaid, and 
ordered that Malik Kafr, the keeper of the seals, should be 
impaled, and a lance was thrust through his neck and he 
was impaled head downwards and his bowels gushed out, 
and he was left in that position until he died, and the rest, 
of the amirs fled to Sultan Shams-al-din [of Bengal], son of 
son of Sultiin Ghiyas-al-din Balban.”” 
Thus, according to Ibn Batitah, it was Muhammad Jauna 
who was the double traitor, and who, having attempted, 
by means of the army, to seize the throne, subsequently left 
his agents to his father's vengeance. From Ibu Batiitah’s 
account it would appear that Muhammad, having failed in 
his attempt to induce the army to acclaim him as emperor, 
fled at once, reached Dihlt before either his accomplices or 
his opponents could arrive there, and gave his father his own 
version of the rebellion in the army, the version, that is to say, 
subsequently recorded by Barani. Barani is not blind to 
Muhammad Tughluq’s faults, but he invariably sets off 
against them such virtues as he possessed and his undoubted 
abilities. It would have been impossible for a courtier, 
‘writing for publication in the reign of Mulyammad’s successor, 
‘Firdiz, who had a tender regard for his cousin’s reputation, to 
portray Muhammad as the despicable traitor of Ibn Bat itah’s 
narrative. Ibn Batiitah, on the other hand, was untrammelled 
by apprehensions for his personal safety, for he did not write 
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and publish his account of his travels until his return to his 
distant westem home, whero he was far removed from the 
wrath of the emperor of India; he was under considerable 
obligations to Muhammad Tughlug, he was a careful and 
accurate inquirer and observer, and he had no motive for 
Dlackening Muhammad’s character. It is needless to labour 
this point, for I believe that Ibn Baftah’s version is now 
generally accepted in preference to Barant’s, but its 
acceptance creates two difficulties, for it is not easy to under- 
stand how Ghiyas-al-din could have entrusted to his son the 
command of a second expedition or how he could afterwards 
have appointed him regent in Dihlt during his own absence in 
Bengal. 

Tt appears probable that Mubammad somehow contrived 
to keop his father in ignorance of his guilt until he was.on his 
way towards Telingina with his second army. From Ibn 
BafOfah’s narrative it certainly appears that Mulammad’s 
guilt was not discovered until ho had left Dihlf. Barant 
says (449): “And again, after four months, Sulfin (hiyig- 
al-din gave Sulfin Mubammad a large force and appointed 
him to the command of other armies, and sent him towards 
Warangal.” It is almost incredible the Ghiyay-al-din should 
havo remained in ignorance of his son’s guilt for four months, 
and it seems probable that the second army was equipped and 
dispatched sooner than Baran! says, and had left Dihli and 
pethaps reached Devagir by the time four months had elapsed. 
‘When Muhammad Jauna was at the head of his new army 
his father would naturally have refrained from exasperating 
him. Muhammad Jauna’s appointment to the regency in 
his father's absence is not so easily explained. Mr. Thomas 
ascribes it to infatuation, bub infatuation is not usually 
associated with the character of Ghiyis-al-din, We may 
assume either that Mubammad Jauna was purged of his 
former offence by his brilliant conquest of Telingina, or that 
Ghiyas-al-din believed that he would be less formidable 

Mr, Thomas accepted it. See Chronilr, p. 108 
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at Dili, surrounded by amirs and troops devoted to the 
emperor's interest, than at the head of a quasi-independent 
army in Telingand, and accordingly summoned him to the 
capital. ‘The second supposition appears to be the more 
probable of the two. 


HL. The reason for Sulldin Ghiyty-al-din’s displeasure with 
his son Mulammad Jauna dyring the expedition to Bengal, 
and the latter's responsibility for his father's death. 

While Mulammad Jauna was still absent in Telingina 
with the second expedition, which terminated more success- 
fully than the first, his father received an appeal for help 
from Bengal, where the descendants of Ghiyds-al-din Balban. 
of Dihli had been virtually independent sovereigns ever since 
the feeble reign of Mu‘izz-al-din Kaiqubad, the last of the 
Slave dynasty of Dibli. Shams-al-din Firdz, Shah of Bengal, 
son of Nasir-al-din Bughré Khin, and grandson of Ghiyig- 
al-din Balban, had appointed his son Ghiyg-al-din Bahidur 
govemor of Eastern Bengal, or had at least permitted him 
in 1810 to assume the power of a governor there, and had 
died in 1818, leaving another son, Shihab-al-din Bugha, 
to succeed him on the throne of Bengal. Ghiyis-aldin 
Bahadur, of Eastern Bengal, refused to recognize his brother's 
authority and in 1319 ousted him and brought the whole of 
‘Bengal under his sway, putting to death Qutln Khan, another 
of his brothers. Shihab-al-din fed with another brother, 
‘Nasir-al-din, to Dihlf, and there sought aid of Ghiyés-al-dim 
‘Tughlug, who could not resist the temptation to intervene in 
Bengal, the independence of which had never been recognized 
by Dili, He decided to take command of the expedition to 
Bengal, and summoned his son Mulammad from Telingina 
to assume the government of the capital during uke absence. 

‘There lived at this time in the city of Dihlt the well-mown 
saint Nigim-al-din Auliya, who leaned strongly towards 
Safc-ism and was suspected of heterodoxy. ‘The historian 
Nizim-al-din Ahmad says, in the abagdt-i-AMar’, that he 
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had fallen into disfavour with Ghiyag-al-din Tughlug, but 
‘does not mention the cause of the emperor's displeasure, and 
both Barani and Budaoni are silent on the subject. Firishta 
likewise fails to mention it in his chronicles of the emperors 
of Dibli, but in the life of Nigim-al-din Auliya, which is given, 
with the lives of other saints, at the end of his history, he 
gives a full and detailed account of the differences between 
the emperor and the saint, 

On ascending the throne after the murder of Qutb-al-din 
Mubirak Shih the usurper Nasir-al-din Kbusrav had 
distributed with a lavish hand the treasure of his predecessor, 
and, with a view to conciliating the religious element at the 
capital, had included the Shaikhe and holy men among the 
recipients of his largesse, Some refused to accept anything 
‘at his hands, and with the exception of Nigim-al-din Auliya 
‘those who feared to refuse the money kept it as a deposit, 
judging that the usuxper’s reign would not be of long duration 
‘and that any responsible sovereign who might be raised to the 
throne would be sure to demand restitution of public treasure 
40 recklessly expended. Ghiyig-al-din Tughlug took the step 
which they had expected, ond rigorously exacted from all 
recipients of the usurper’s misplaced bounty the sums which 
they had received of him. All other Siaike ab once restored 
what they had received, but Nigim-al-din Auliya, who had 
spent the money, returned no reply to the emperor’s demand. 
Ghiyag-al-din Tughlug, incensed by his contumacy, readily 
acceded to the request of some of his enemies, and arraigned 
‘him before a court of fifty-three doctors of the law on a charge 
‘of holding irregular assemblies at which were performed, 
after the manner of the Sifts, ecstatic songs and dances, 
held to be unlawful by most Sunni doctors. ‘The Sh 
victory in argument stayed the emperor’s hand for a time, 
but can hardly have improved the relations between the two. 

Thn Batitah says that Muhammad Jama was a disciple 
‘of Nigdm-al-din Auliya, and was in the habit of visiting 
‘him whenever it was known that he had fallen into one of his 
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ecstatic trances, in the belief that his utterances when he was 
in that condition were prophetic. On one occasion the 
‘Shaikh, in one of these fits of hysteria, said to Muhammad, 
“We give you the kingdom,” and it was probably a report of 
this utterance which still further provoked the wrath of the 
emperor, for Nigim-al-din Almad relates in the Tabagat-t- 
Akbari that the emperor sent a message to the Shaikh from 
Bengal to the effect that when he returned he would settle 
accounts with him. The Shaikk replied in a message which 
has since become proverbial in India, with application to 


‘one who boasts at the beginning of an undertaking, |e > 5 yi 
eel 599 (“Dihli is yet afar off”), recalling the Scottish 
proverb, “It’s a far ery to Loch Awe.” The Shaiki’s veiled 
threat was fulfilled, 

According to Thn Batiitah * the Shaith himself died before 
‘the emperor returned from Bengal, and Muhammad Jauna 
helped to bear his bier to the grave. When Ghiyis-al-dm 
‘Tughlug heard of this extravagant mark of respect paid to 
+the corpse of who one had died under the ban of his displeasure 
his wrath increased, and he wrote a letter to his son threatening 
to deprive him of the regency and accusing him of other acts 
which reflected on his loyalty. “Various astrologers, instigated 
doubtless by Muhammad, prophesied at this time that the 
emperor should never retum to Dibli, and Ghiyas-al-din, 
who had brought his expedition to a successful conclusion, 
now hastened back by forced marches, breathing threats of 
vengeance against the prophets. 

Muhammad Jauna, on hearing of his father’s retum, 
prepared a special reception for him. He built, at a distance 
of some 5 or 6 miles from Tughlugabad, the fortress-city 
which Ghiyag-al-din had founded near Dihli, a wooden 
pavilion in which to receive and entertain his father. All 

+ According to other accounts the Shaikh outlived Ghiyig-aladta 


‘Taghlag by « month or two, and it was only hia son's general relations: 
‘with the Shaili thee displeased him. 
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historians mention Afghanpir as the place where this pavilion 
was built, and Barani places it as “ three or four kurah” and 
Budioni at “three kurth” from Dili, that is to say, 
‘Tughlugibid. There is no village of this name now near 
Tughlugtbad, but I am inclined to believe that the pavilion 
was built at Aghwanpir, a village about 5 miles from 
Tughlugibad. ‘The name of this village may be a corrup- 
tion of Afghinpfr, or the Mubammadan historians may have 
corrupted, as they sometimes do, a Hindi name, 

‘The emperor was received by his 6on in the pavilion, which 
fell on him and killed him, and the question is whether the 
pavilion fell by accident or by design. On this point the 
evidence of the historians must be heard. Barani, who 
could not have ventured, even on the most conclusive evidence, 
to accuse Mubammad Tughlug of parricide, writes (452) as 
follows :— 

“When Sultin Mubammad heard that Sultin ‘Tughlug 
‘was returning to the capital, Tughluqibad, by forced marches, 
he ordered that a small pavilion should be built near Afghimpir, 
at a distance of three or four Aur from Tughluqabid, in 
order that the Sultan might spend the night there and make 
1 state entry into Tughlugibid on the following morning. 
In Tughlugabid triumphal arches were erected and the drums 
wore beaten when the Sultan ‘Tughlug Shih arrived and 
alighted at the new pavilion at the time of the second prayer. 
Sultan Mubammad, with the malite and amirs and the 
principal men, went forth to meet his father and had the 
honour of kissing his feet. At the time when Sultan Tughluq 
Shih had sent for his own special service of food, and the 
‘maliks and amirs had gone outside to wash their hands, 
‘8 calamity occurred, like a thunderbolt falling from heaven 
‘on the denizens of the earth, and the roof of the dais on which 
Sultan Tughlng Shah was sitting fell, and the emperor, with 
five or six persons, fell beneath the roof, and was united to the 
neighbourhood of God’s mercy.” 

The translator of the extracts from Barani in Elliot and 
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Dowson’s History of India as told by tts own Historians, who 
has been followed by Lieut.-Col. Ranking in the notes to 
his translation of vol. i of the Muntakhab-al-Tawartkh of 
Budioni,? takes the word “thunderbolt” literally and 
‘translates, “A thunderbolt from the sky descended upon the 
earth, and the roof under which the Sultiin was seated fell 
down, crushing him and five or six other persons, so that 
they died.” 

This is a mistranslation. Had Barani intended to say that 
the building was actually struck by lightning he would have 


written (jleul Adele cok (“the calamity of a thunderbolt 
from the sky ”) instead of (jel oo ‘el. (“a thunderbolt 


‘of a calamity from heaven”). The word diclo is merely 
a simile, comparing the calamity, in its suddenness, with 
a thunderbolt, but Barani would probably have been well 
‘content to be misunderstood. 

Later historians are less important than Baran, but as 
they probably had access to other authorities which are lost 
to us their statements are worth examining. Nizdm-al-din 
Almad writes as follows in his Tabagat-i-Akbart 

“When Ulugh Khan (Muhammad Jauna) heard that his 
father was returning rapidly he ordered that a pavilion 
should be built in the space of three days near Afghinpir, 
which is three Jurdh from Tughlugabad, in order that when 
the Sulfin arzived he might alight and pass the night there, 
that the people of the city might go out to reosive him and 
wait upon him there, and that the next moming, at an 
auspicious hour, he might enter the city in royal state, 
‘When the Sultin arrived at that pavilion there were rejoicings 
in Tughlugabad, and triumphal arches were erected. Ulugh 
Khan, with the malits, the amirs, and the principal men of 
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the city, went out to receive him, and had the honour of 
waiting upon him, Sultin Tughlug Shah sat in that pavilion, 
and a special table of victuals was brought for him, When 
the food was removed and the people understood that the 
Sultén would remount at once they left the building without 
‘waiting to wash their hands, and the Sulfin remained behind 
for the purpose of washing his hands. Meanwhile the roof of 
the building fell, and the Sultan, beneath it, attained to the 
neighbourhood of God’s merey. ‘The duration of his reign was 
four years and some months. 

“Tn some histories it is related that as the pavilion was 
new and freshly built, and they caused the elephants which 
the Sulfin had brought from Bengal to trot around it, the 
ground around the pavilion and its roof gave way. Tt will 
not be concealed from the minds of the discerning that the 
construction of such a pavilion, for which there was no 
necessity, casts on Ulugh Kbin the suspicion of having 
compassed his father’s death, and it is evident that the author 
of the Taribli-Firae Shahi (Barani), since he wrote in the 
reign of Sulfin Firnz, who had a great veneration for Sultan 
Muhammad, may have refrained, out of regard for Firtiz, 
from mentioning this matter. I have, however, constantly 
heard this assertion made by trustworthy men.” 

Nizim-al-din Ahmad then describes, in corroboration of 
this story, the threat sent by the emperor to Nigim-al-din 
Aliya and the Shaikh’s reply. 

Budiont’s account is as follows —t 

“Sultan Tughlug Shih, taking Bahadur Shah (of Bengal) 
with him, returned to Dihli victorious and triumphant, 
and, travelling by double stages, made forced marches. 
Ulugh Khan (Muhammad Jauna), upon hearing this news, 
gave immediate orders for the erection of a lofty and nobl 
palace near Afghinpir, which is at a distance of three kurdh 
from Tughlugabid. It was completed in three days, so 

+ iitheca Indica ext, i, 224, Liout.-Col, Ranking’s translation, 
5, 300, 
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that Sultan Tughlu Shih might alight there, and, having 
passed the night in it and having rested, might depart thence 
‘at an auspicious moment and alight at Tughlugabid. 

“The Sultin arrived there, and, Ulugh Khin having gone 
‘out to meet him with all the great men and grandees, spread 
‘& banquet of welcome, ‘The Sulfin gave orders for the 
elephants which he had brought from Bengal to be raced, 
and as the foundation of the new palace was recently Inid 
and unsettled, the palace began to shake and totter with the 
tramp of the elephants. When the people became aware 
that the Sultan was mounting with all haste they hurriedly 
came out from the palace without even washing their hands. 
Sultiin Tughlug Shih was engaged in washing his hands, 
and so did not come out. In consequence he washed his 
hands of life and the palace fell upon him. 

“We should not lose sight of the fact that from having built 
‘a palace such as this, which was quite unnecessary, there is 
asuspicion that Ulugh Khin may have built the palace without 
foundations, as was currently reported, but the author of 
the Tarikh-i-Firiz Shahi (Barant) makes no mention of this. 
His omission may possibly be due to a desire to flatter Firiz 
Shah, and to regard for him.” 

Budiont also tells the story of the emperor's threat to 
Nigimal-din Auliya and of the Shaili’s reply. Firishta, 
discusses the question in the following passage :— 

“When Ulugh Kbin heard that his father was returning 
by forced marches he built near Afghimptx a pavilion, 
which was completed in three days, in order that when his 
father arrived he might spend the night there, and in 
tho morning, when the city had been decorated and all 
preparations for a royal reception made, he might enter 
the city in state. When the Sulfin arrived there he alighted 
at the pavilion, having in view the purpose for which it 
had been built, and there were rejoicings in Tughlugabid 
and triumphal arches were erected, and on the following day 

15,286, 
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‘Uligh Khin and the rest of the amirs were honoured by 
being enabled to kiss the emperor's hand, and the Sultan, 
‘with the concourse which had come out to meet him, sat at 
meat in that pavilion. When the cloth was removed end men 
became aware that the emperor was on the point of mounting 
they came out with unwashen hands, and Ulugh Khan, the 
hour of whose death had not yet arrived, came out in order 
‘to parade before his father the horses, elephants, and other 
offerings which he had brought out for him, Meanwhile, 
‘the roof of the building fell, and the emperor, with five other 
‘persons who were beneath it, was received into the neighbour- 
hood of God’s mercy, 
“Tt is written in some histories that since the pavilion 
was freshly built, and new, it collapsed from the shock 
‘occasioned by the racing of the elephants, and some historians 
have written that the construction of such a building, which 
‘was in no way necessary, gives rise to the suspicion that 
Ulugh Khin compassed his father’s death, and that Ziya 
Barani, who wrote in the time of the emperor Firdz, who 
had great reverence for the memory of Sultin Mulammad, 
refrained, from fear of Fiz, from recording the whole truth ; 
but it will be evident to all men of discernment that this 
story is most unreasonable, for Ulugh Khin was sitting with 
his father at meat, and whence can he have had the power to 
work this miracle, that the building should fall at the moment 
when he left it? ‘The most ingenious story of all is that of 
Sadr-i-Jahin Gujariti, who has written in his history that 
Ulugh Khin erected this building by means of a talisman, 
o that when the talisman was broken the roof fell. Haji 
Muhammad Qandahirt has written in his history that at the 
‘moment when the Sultan was engaged in washing his hands 
4 thunderbolt fell from the sky and split the roof asunder, so 
‘that it fell on his head, and this account, according to the 
-estimate of what is likely to have happened, seems to be the 
most probable ; but God knows the truth of the matter.” 
‘Minor discrepancies between these accounts need not “be 
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noticed. Firishta’s reference to “some historians” is 
evidently a covert attack on Nizim-al-din Almad, for 
Firishta was addioted to biting the hand which fed him, 
Haji Mubammad Qandahiri’s account was probably based 
‘on the misunderstanding of Barant, which has already been 
noticed. Firishta’s defence of Mulyammad Jauna is ingenious 
and plausible, but it is demolished by Ibn Batitah, who had 
the story from eye-witnesses, He says that the building, 
which was mostly of wood, stood high above the ground 
on a substructure of wood, and was built under the general 
supervision of ‘the well-known Malikeida” and the 
immediate superintendence of Alymad ibn Ayyiz, aiterwards 
entitled Khyaja Jahin, who was at that time supervisor of 
buildings, and was probably an architect by profession, 
Ibn Bafiitah writes : “The art in the construction of this 
building was that they contrived it in such a manner that 
when the elephants passed by on one side of it the pavilion 
fell” ; he does not enter into details of the device by which 
the fall of the building was ensured, but from his account it, 
appears to be likely that Sadr-iJahin’s “ talisman ” was 
‘a beam left projecting from the substructure, which, when 
dislodged by an elephant, brought the building down. Ibn 
Batiitah continues his account as follows :— 

“The emperor alighted at the pavilion and his retinue 
was feasted there, and they dispersed.’ Mulammad asked 
his father’s permission to have the elephants paraded in full 
array before him, and the emperor assented, Shaikh Rukn- 
al-din told me that he was there with the emperor, and with 
the two of them was the emperor's favourite son, Malmad. 
Muhammad, the emperor's son, came and said to the Shai 
“ Abdund, it is now evening, Come down and retire.” 
Shaikh, told me that ho descended, and the elephants were 
brought up on one side [of the pavilion] as had been 
arranged, and when they came against the pavilion it fell 
con the emperor and his son Malmid, ‘The Shaikh told me 
that he heard the tumult and returned, and when he arrived 
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he found that the pavilion had fallen on the emperor. ‘The 
prince ordered that axes and spades should be brought in 
order to dig him out, and they brought them to him at sunset, 
and they dug, ‘The emperor was stretched over his son 
[Ma)mad] as though to protect him from death. Some said 
that the emperor was dead when he was taken out, but 
others said that he was alive, His son (Mubammad] made 
preparations for his funeral, and carried him by night to the 
tomb which he had built for himself without the city of 
‘Tughlugibid, which had been called after his name, and there 
he buried him... . 

“On account of the arb which the-amir Khyija Sahin 
[Ahmad ib Ayyaz] had displayed in building the pavilion 
which fell upon Tughlug, he enjoyed much favour at the 
hands of Tughluq’s son, and was advanced to the highest 
rank.” 

Tbn Bapiijah’s impartial evidence is conclusive, Hi 
{informant was one who had been present on the occasion, and 
for whose personal safety Muljammad Jauna had shown 
solicitude. It was Mujammad Jauna who suggested the 
parade of the elephants, by means of which the catastrophe 
‘was brought about, and the sudden promotion of Almad ibn 
Ayyiz, who appears in Barant’s list of the officials of Ghiyiy- 
al-din Tuglhlug as a simple inspector of buildings, to be minister 
of the empire on Muhammad's accession completes the chain 
of evidence. 





IV. Chronology of the Reign of Muhammad Tughlug 

‘The chronology of this reign is full of difficulties. ‘The 
contemporary historian, Ziya-al-din Barani, @ most valuable 
authority for details of the life and character of his master, 
of his measures, and of many events in his reign, fails 
conspicuously as a methodical chronicler. Events are 
not invariably recorded in their chronological order, and as. 
dates are seldom assigned to them it is impossible to evolve 
order out of the chaos. ‘Those who have followed him have 
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used him as their chiof authority, and Nigdm-al-din Alynad, in 
his Tabagtt-i-AKbari, has imitated him so faithfully that for 
this reign of twenty-six years he gives only two dates, one 
‘of which is that of the emperor's death. As a source of 
information on chronological questions the 'abagdt-i-A kbar 
may be negleoted. 

Firishta also bases his account on that of Barant, but is 
less niggardly of dates. Barant'e 2arihh-i-Firia Shani is 
the only authority, besides general histories, cited by him for 
this reign, and the source of his chronological information 
cannot be ascertained. He gives us, which no other author 
does, the month (Rabi'al-awwal, 725 = FebMarch, 1925), 
but not the day of the death of Ghiyag-al-din Tughlug and 
the accession of his son Muhammad, and besides this gives 
us nine dates, including that of Mujammad’s death. One or 
two others may be supplied from his account of the rebellion 
in the Dakan and the foundation of the Bahmant kingdom. 

‘Abd-al-Qidir Budioni cites no authorities, except the 
‘Pabagit-i-Akbar’ of his friend Nigim-al-din Almad and the 
Tarikl-i-Mubarak Shahi, but gives us no fewer than sixteen 
dates, including those of Muljammad’s accession and death 
and attempts to marshal events in their chronological order, 
but has not been entirely successful. 

Thn Batitah, the Moorish traveller who visited India 
during this reign and remained in the country, is as niggardly 
of dates as Barani, but supplies a few not given by other 
historians, After describing his arrival in the country, his 
journey to Dihli, the city, and his reception there, he gives 
two long lists of various actions of the emperor, one of acts 
of generosity and the other of acts of cruelty ; then comes a 
brief chronicle of the events of the reign, arranged, apparently, 
in chronological order. Some of these, which occurred before 
Tbn Bafiitah’s azrival, and four of them which occurred after 
he had left Dihlf, and of which he probably heard in Bengal 
on his way to China, are based on information which he 
received from friends or companions, but for some others his 
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own experience vouched. ‘Then follows a list of his personal 
experiences, and lastly an account of the journey of his mission 
across India after he had left Dihli. This account supplies 
‘us with most valuable information regarding’ the terrible 
condition to which the country had been reduced by 
‘Mubammad’s tyranny and misrule, 

Ibn Bafitah arrived in the Indus on September 12, 1833, 
and reached Dihlf about the end of that year or the beginning 
of 1334, and except for a journey to Lahor and two journeys 
in the Db, one of which included a pilgrimage into Oudh, 
to the shrine of Sildr Mas‘td at Bahraich, remained at the 
capital until July: 22, 1842, when he left the city as head of 
‘a mission which Muhammad sent to China, When, therefore, 
he mentions, as he often does, any event of which he was an 
‘eye-witness, it is certain that it ocourred between those two 
ates, and the order in which he mentions events often enables 
us to date them more accurately. 

‘Two dates for events in the reign are given in chronograms 
by the court poet, Badr-al-din of Chich, usually known as 
Badri-Chight or Badr-i-Chich, and other dates are satis- 
faotorily determined by legends on coins. 

‘Tho first dato to be ascertained is that of the death of 
Ghiyag-aldin Tughlug and the accession of Mubammad. 
Firishta alone gives the month of his death. Rabi'-al-awwal, 
Ax, 725, which began on February 15, 1325, Mulammad 
died on Muharram 21, 752, and Nigim-al-din Almad, 
Budioni, and Firishta concur in giving the duration of his 
reign as twenty-seven years, without the addition of any 
months or days, regarding which Firishta is usually 
particular. ‘This calculation places Mubammad’s accession 
‘on Muharram 21, 725, but it appears that Fitishta, being in 
‘this case not quite sure of his dates, took no account of the 
forty odd days by which Mubammad’s reign fell short of 
twenty-seven years. His accession may be placed in 
February, 1325. 

In the same year (am, 725 = 4.0. 1825) Muhammad 
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restored Ghiyig-al-din Bahadur, whom his father had brought 
to Dihli as a prisoner, to the government of Eastern Bengal, 
as a vassal under the tutelage of Tatir Khan, now entitled 
Bahrém Khin, whom Ghiyag-al-din Tughluq had left in that 
province as governor. 

One of Mulammad’s earliest acts was to order the com: 
pilation of a register of the land revenue of the empire on 
the model of the register already maintained in the districts 
near the capital, ‘The order was probably issued in a.m. 725, 
Dut as registers were compiled, according to Baranl, for 
the provinces of Dihli, Gujarit, Malwa, Devagit, Telingina, 
Kampli, Dhorasamudra (Dvaravatipira), Ma‘bar, ‘Tirhut, 
Lakhniwati, Satginw, and Sonirgiiw the work cannot 
have been completed until A.t. 726 (a.0. 1926). In the same 
year, Sulfin Nasir-al-din having died in Western Bengal, 
Qadr Khan was appointed governor of that province. 

Budaoni correctly places the rebellion of Malik Bahi-al-din 
Gurshasp in a.m. 727 (A.. 1927), but errs in saying that it 
ocurred in Dihli. Baha-al-din Gurshasp was the son of the 
sister of Ghiyas-al-din Tughlug, and therefore first cousin of 
Muhammad. His fief was Sigar, about 7 miles north of 
Shorapar, in the Dukan, and he had great influence in that 
country. Ibn Bafiitah says that on his uncle's death he 
refused to recognize his cousin's authority and Firishta 
says that his rebellion assumed serious dimensions, and spread 
throughout . the Dakan, Gurshisp advanced towards 
Dovagir, where he was defeated by an army under the minister, 
Kbyija Jahin, and Mujiraldin Aba Rij and fled to 
Sigar, whence, being unable to maintain himself against his 
pursuers, he fled and took refuge with the raja of Kamplt, 
on the Tungabhadra, whilo Khyija Jahn apparently 
retired to Devagir to mest the emperor, who had arrived 
there from Dihli. 

It was probably Gurshasp’s rebellion that convinced 


Another author, Sirij-al-din Abo! Fath ‘Umar, enumerates twenty 
“tree. provinees in the empire of Diblf, See Thomas, Chronicla, p. 203. 
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Mulammad of the necessity of a more central position than 
Dihlt for the capital of an empire which included the Dakan 
and the Peninsula, for in this year he made Devagir his 
capital, renaming it Daulatabid, ‘The earliest coins struck 


at Devagir under its title of evi 43 wore struck at 


this time, Some confusion has arisen, in connexion with 
the date of this event, owing to historians having confounded 
two distinet measures taken by Muhammad. ‘The first of 
‘these was the transfer of the capital from Dihlt to Daulatabid. 
On this occasion the great officers of state, as well as minpr 
officials connected with the central administration, were 
compelled to transport their families from Dili, to build 
houses for them at Daulatabad, and to make that city their 
home, but it was not until two years later that Mulyammad 
drove all the inhabitants of Dihif, en masse, across India to 
Daulatébid, and this was less an administrative than a 
punitive measur 

Khyija Jahin was sent to compel the rija of Kampli 
to surrender the fugitive Gurshisp, and the raja, driven to 
extremities, sont Gurshisp with a recommendation to Vira 
Ballila IIT, rija of Dviravatipura, and performed the rite 
of jauhar. His eleven sons were captured, with other 
inhabitants of Kampli, and were forced to accept Islim. 

‘Vira Ballila TIT was made of less stern stuff than 
the rija and surrendered Gurshisp who was sent to 
Daulatibid. Portions of his flesh, cooked with rice, were 
served up as food to his family, and the rest was thrown 
before the elephants. His skin, stuffed with straw, was 
exhibited in the various provinces of the empire, as an example 
to the disobedient, but when it reached Multan the governor, 
‘Malik Bahrim Aiba, Kishla Kin, instead of sending it on, 
caused it to be buried. 

The country between Daulatbid and the sea was still in 
‘the hands of the Hindis, and towards the end of the year 
Khyaja Jahin was sent against the fortress of Kondhina; 
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now Sinhgarh, hela by the Koli, Naga Naik, As the gallant 
Kolt held out for eight months the fall of Kondhina must 
be placed in 728 (a.p, 1827-8). 

Jn the same year Malik Bahrim Aiba, Kishlt Khin, 
rebelled in Multiin, Two causes are assigned for his rebellion. 
Thn Batitah says that he had seriously displeased the 
emperor by interring the stuffed skin of the unfortunate 
Gurshisp and that he rebelled in anticipation of being 
attacked, Barant suggests, though he does not assert, that 
the rebellion was due to the emperor's exorbitant demands, 
Firishta says that Kishld Khan was inchded in the order 
directing all the great amirs to send their wives and families 
to Daulatibid, and that an officer sent to Multin to see 
that he obeyed the order behaved so insolently that he was 
slain, Budiont corroborates Fitishta. 

‘Mulammad marched from Daulatabid to Maltin by way 
of Dihli, and defeated and slew Kishli Khan. The details of 
the battle are given by Ibn Batiijah, who six years later saw 
Kishlii Kban’s head, or skull, hanging over the house which 
he had formerly occupied. Mulammad was only restrained 
from ordering a general mascacre of the inhabitants of Multan 
by the saint Rukn-al-din. Tbn Batatah says that Muhammad, 
while he was at Multin, sent Kbvaja Jahan to suppress 
a revolt in Kamalpir, ‘‘on the sea coast.” 

From Multin Mulammad was recalled to Dihli by 
disturbances in the Gangetio Diab, In at, 729 (a.n, 1828-9) 
‘Tarmishirin the Mughul, who from Pirishtah’s description of 
hhim appears to have been ‘Ali-al-din ‘Tarmishitin, the 
Chaghatat ruler of Transoxiana, invaded India, Firishta, 
wrongly places this invasion in A.t, 727, and were it not for 
‘the position which he gives to the invasion in the sequence 
of events I should be inclined to believe that his text has 
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suffered from a very common error of the scribes, the sub- 
stitution of efor eas’, but as he place the invasion among 


the earliest events of the reign I believe that he himself has 
been misled by this error in one of his authorities. Historians 
differ as to the means by which Muhammad rid himself of 
the invader, but, whether he bought him off or drove him out 
of the country, the invasion was no more than a raid, and 
‘Tarmishirin disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 

Muhammad now remained in Dihli for two years. He was 
incensed both with the inhabitants of the Diab and the 
citizens of Diblf. ‘The former, always turbulent and sti 
necked, were now accused, absurdly enough as it would appear, 
of having invited the Mughul to the country. Mulyammad 
could hardly have condemned himself more completely than 
by alleging that his subjects preferred a Mughul raid to his rule. 

‘Tho citizens of Dihli wore thoroughly disaffected, probably 
owing to the transfer of the capital, and, as a rising of shop- 
oepers against an army was out of the question, their 
indignation found a vent in anonymous letters, filled with 
abuse and curses, which they contrived to introduce into the 
palace and council-chamber of the emperor, Mulammad 
avenged himselé by driving the whole of the population of 
the city to Daulatibid, nearly 700 miles distant. Ibn 
Bapiifah was told that as the emperor looked at night, from 
the roof of his palace, over the desolate city and saw neither 
fire, smoke, nor lamp, he said : ““ Now is my heart rejoiced 
and my spirit appeased.” 

During the following year Mulammad, still at Dihli, 
introduced two of his most disastrous measures—the enhance- 
‘ment of the assessment of the land in the Daiab and the issue 
of his fictitious brass currency, which was an attempt to 
make brass tokens pass current as silver coins. ‘The enhance- 
ment of the assessment was intended to be both a punitive 
measure and a means of replenishing the treasury, and 
failed of both its objects. Its extent was such as to deprive 
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‘the cultivators of their livelihood, and they left their holdings, 
bumt their crops, and took to brigandage. ‘The effect of the 
introduction of the fictitious currency, which cannot be 
isoussed in detail within the limits of this paper, were 
ruinous. 

Meanwhile the amirs and officials in attendance on the 
emperor were growing restive, At his command they had 
transferred their wives and families to Daulatibid, and he 
had now remained absent from the new capital for two 
years. ‘Towards the end of the year, therefore, he returned 
‘to Daulatibad, 

In tho following year (at. 731 = A.D. 1880-1) Ghiy 
din Bahidur rebelled in Sonirginw. The rebellion was 
crushed and the rebel slain by Bahrim Khan, who remained 
in Eastem Bengal as sole governor. 

Ax. 732 (A.D. 1331-2) was comparatively uneventful, but 
matters were going from bad to worse, 

Muhammad cherished fantastic visions of extending his 
sway over Transoxiana and Persia, and with a view to their 
future realization encouraged prominent natives of those 
countries, by means of lavish gifts, to make India their 
home. It was probably in this year that Amir Nauriz, son- 
in-law of Tarmashirn, and many othér Mughuls came to 
India, 

By A.st, 788 (A.n. 1932-8) the effects of the 
pursued in the Gangetic Diab, where a rural population 
had been converted into brigands and rebels, recalled the 
emperor from Daulatibad to Dihli. No attempt was made 
to remedy the mistake already made, The province was 
treated as a hostile country. Muhammad led a punitive 
expedition to Baran, now Bulandshahr, and from this centre 
pillaged the surrounding country, destroyed such crops as 
had been grown, and massacred the inhabitants, rows of whose 
heads soon garnished the city wall. From Baran he went on 
to Kanauj and Dalmau, which fared no better than Baran. 

Tn Aut. 734 (A.p.’ 1383-4) Mubammad was still in the 
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Kanauj and Dalmau districts, and on Mularram 1 of this 
year (Sept. 12, 1983) Ibn Batitah arrived at the mouth of 
‘the Indus and reached Dibli cither at the end of 1333 or 
early in 1334, He found ‘Imad-al-Mulk Sartiz. governor of 
‘the province of Sind and Multan and Qutb-al-Mulk governor 
of the city of Multin, Muhammad did not return to Dihlt 
until June 8, 1334, and on his return was received as a 
‘conqueror. 

Meanwhile Sayyid Jalil-al-din Aljsan of Kaithal, who had 
been appointed governor of Ma‘bar and had his headquarters 
‘at Madura, had risen in rebellion, and Mubammad after resting 
for seven months in Dihli set out with the object of reducing 
the rebel, Barant assigns no date to this rebellion, and orrs 
in placing it, in point of time, after the rebellion of Fakhr-al- 
din Mubarak Shih in Easter Bengal, which occurred in 
Aat, 739 (A.D, 1338-9), This error has probably misled both 
Firishta and Budioni, who assign a. 742 (A.p. 1841-2) as 
‘the date of this rebellion, but it does not excuse their describing 
Sayyid Alyson as Sayyid Iason, and still less does it excuse 
Budiont’s error in confounding him with ‘Ali-al-dim Hasan 
Khin, who some years later ascended the throne of the Dakan 
under the title of Bahman Shih, and who was certainly not 
Sayyid. Baranf, in another passage, corrects his error by 
saying that Muhammad ‘Tughlug was still in the Kanauj 
and Dalmau districts when he heard of the rebellion in 
Madura, and Ibn Batdtah, who is corroborated by legends on 
coins, indulges us, on this occasion, with a date. He says 
that Mulammad, having-retumed from the Diikb to Dihlt 
on June 8, 1934, left: the city again on Jamidi-al-awwal 9, 
At. 735 (Jan, 5, 1395), in order to suppress the rebellion in 
Ma‘bar, and his authority should carry some weight, for he 
was the rebels son-in-law. ‘The latest date on coins struck 
in Madura in the name of Mujammad Tughlug is at 734, 
and the earliest coins struck there in the name of Jalél-al-din 
Alsan Shah bear the date a... 735, so that it was in that year 


One coin is said to Lear the date 734, Lut this is doubtful, Seo 
ASB. pt. i, xiv, 49, and JRAS, 1909, p. 667, 
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that Aljsan Shih proclaimed his independence, and as he 
was killed in a.m, 740 it is clear that Mubammad Tughlug 
cannot have marched against him in at. 742, 

Mulammad marched from Dikit to Daulatabid, where he 
levied large contributions and permanently enhanced the 
assessment on the land in the Maritha country. Having 
sent Khyija Jahin, the ministor, back to Dihli, he advanced, 
at the end of 735 or early in 736, into Telingana, on his way 
to Madura, 

Arebellion now broke out in Lihor, and the minister, Khyajo 
Jahan, marched from Dihlt to crush it. Both Firishta and 
Budiont place this rebellion in. at. 743, the year following 
that in which they place the emperor's departure from Dihli 
for the south. Tt occurred in the year following his departure 
from Dihli, but in 736, not in 743. Baranf, who probably 
accompanied the emperor, mentions this rebellion very briefly. 
‘He says (481), “‘ Ahmad-i-Ayyaz (Khwaja Jahin) came to 
Dihli and a rebellion broke out in Lahor, and that rebellion, 
too, was suppressed by Ahmad-i-Ayyaz.” Budioni not only 
misdates the rebellion, but gives an entirely wrong account 
of it. He says: “And in the year 743 they treacherously 
slow Malik Hulijdn, Gul Chandar the Khokhar, and Malik 
‘Tatar the Less, governor of Lahor, and when Khviija Jahan 
‘was sent against them they came forth to meet him, and the 
rebels were thoroughly punished and defeated.” Firishta’s 
account is less incorrect, but is incomplete, He says: “And 
in the year 743 Malik Chandar, chief of the Khokars 
(Khokhars) raised the standard of opposition and slew Tatar 
Kbin. ‘The Sultiin sent Khydja Jahin to suppress him, 
‘and he utterly defeated the Khokars.” 

Ton Batti{ah, who accompanied Khydja Sahin on his 
‘expedition to Lihor, is our best authority for the details 
‘of this rebellion, and his account is the fullest: which we have. 
He says: “After the emperor had reached Daulatibid the 
amir Hulajin rose in rebellion in the city of Lahor and 
assumed the royal title, and the amir Quijand abetted him 
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in his rebellion and was made his minister. ‘This news 
reached the minister, Khyaja Jahin, who was in Dihli, and 
he assembled the troops and collected the army and assembled 
all the Kburisinis and all the emperor's servants who were 
in Dihli, and took all his companions, including me, as I was 
in Diblt, . . . Hulajan came to the attack with his army, and 
the meeting of the two armies took place on the bank of one 
of the great rivers, and Hulajtin was defeated and fled, and 
large numbers of his men were drowned in the river.” 

Hulijiin is the Arabicized version of the Mughul name 
Hulig, and this amir was evidently one of the Mughuls 
whom Muhammad Tughlug had encouraged to enter his 
service, In “amir Quijand” we can recognize Gul Chandar, 
chief of the Khokhars, 

‘This account, given by an eye-witness, completely disposes 
of Budiionf and Firighta, Huligit and Gul Chandar were the 
leaders of the rebels, not their victims, and Gul Chandar was 
not the prime mover in the rebellion, but an abettor and sub- 
ordinate of Huligi. Budiiont is also mistaken in his deserip- 
tion of the unfortunate governor of Lihor who was slain by 
the rebels. He is not Tatar Khin the younger, who is always 
described as the adopted son of Ghiyig-al-din Tughlug, and 
was now governor of Hastern Bengal, with the title of Bahrim’ 
Khan, but Titir Khan the elder. 

Meanwhile Mubammad was continuing his march through 
Telingina and had reached Warangal? when a pestilence, 
probably cholera, broke out in his army, and slew large 
numbers of all xanks, from amérs to camp followers. 
‘Muhammad himself was smitten, and the army could proceed 
no further. Leaving Malik Qaball in Warangal as governor of 
southern Telingina, he began, as soon as he was able to travel, 
to retrace his steps. Shihdb-al-din received the title of Nusrat 
Khin andwas left in Bidar as governor of northern Telingina, 
or rather as farmer of the revenue, for he agreed to pay to the 
















Batatah says Badarkot (Bidar), but hore the authority of 
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‘treasury the annual sum of ten million tangas. Muljammad 
continued in his retreat, and at Bir suffered from a severe 
toothache, ‘The tooth was extracted and buried, and 
Muhammad's vanity caused to be erected over it a domed 
tomb, known as “the dome of the tooth”, which is still 
standing. 

In the meantime reports had reached Daulatibid that 
the emperor had succumbed to the pestilence and Malik 
Hoshang, an amir, whom he seems to have regarded with 
peculiar affeotion, had rebelled in Daulatabid, but on leaming 
‘that Mubammad was still alive and was returning, fled from 
Daulatibid and took refuge with a Hindi chieftain in the 
‘Western Ghits, who refused to surrender him. Muhammad 
remained for some time in Daulatabid to recover his health, 
and having appointed his former tutor, Quélugh Kban, 
governor of the province, with instructions to deal with the 
rebel Hishang, set out for Dihli. Before his departure he 
gave permission to all natives of Dibli to return with him, 
‘and many accompanied him, but some had become attached 
to their new home and remained in the Dakan, He reached 
Dihii in July, 1337. 

‘Ashe passed through Malwa the famine was sore in the land, 
‘and Dihlt was in no better case. The seven lean years, during 
which parents ate their children and the hides of animals 
were sold as human food, had begun, From the ruined 
Dab, where cultivation had been well-nigh extinguished, 
there was no relief, but there was com in Oudh, which had 
prospered under the rule of ‘Ain-al-Mulk, and the emperor 
ed his people forth from the city to the banks of the Ganges, 
Here, in the autumn of 1987, he founded on the site of the 
ancient city of Khor, about 165 miles fgom Dihli, a city of 
booths, to which he gave the name of Safgadwini, “ the gato 
of heaven.” Here the people were fed frofh the full granaries 
of Oudh, the contents of which were brought to the vast 








+ Khor was situated in 27° 33° N. and 70°85" B., about 6 miles to the 
eastof Shamstbid. Sargadwarl was the Sanskrit Swargadvrira. 
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camp by ‘Ain-al-Mull, and in the following year the booths 
wore replaced by more permanent dwellings. 

During Mulammad’s absence reports of his death had 
reached Dihli as well as Daulatibid, and his favourite, 
Sayyid Ibrahim the Purse-bearer, son of Sayyid Jalil-al- 
din Aljsan, had been guilty of a treasonable act in his govern- 
ment of Sarsuti and Hinst, Ziyi-al-Mulk was escorting the 
annual remittance of treasure from Sind to Dihli and Sayyid 
Tbrihim had detained him in Hist on the pretext that 
the roads were unsafe, but with the object of seizing the 
treasure and proclaiming his independence as soon as the 
news of the emperor’s death should be confirmed. When 
the report was discovered to be false, Ziyd-al-Mulk had been 
allowed to go his way, and no great harm had been done, but: 
Tbrihim’s design gradually transpired and some little time 
after the emperor's return from the Dakan he was put to death. 

Nusrat Khin now rebelled in Bidar, probably because he 
found himself unable to pay the promised contribution to 
the treasury, and the rebellion was erushed by Qutlugh Khin, 
who was sent against him from Daulatibid. Nusrat Khan, 
strange to say, was pardoned, 

Mulammad’s disastrous attempt to conquer Tibet by the 
dispatch of 80,000, or, according to other accounts, 100,000 
horse into tho Himilaya is placed, both by Budioni and 
Firishta, in the following year, a.1 788 (A.p, 1837-8), and as 
neither Barant nor Ibn Bafitah, who both mention the 
expedition, assigns a date to it we have no ground for 
questioning the statements of the two first historians On the 
other hand, they receive some corroboration from the poet 
Badr-i-Chiich, who, has an. ode commemorating the capture, 
in this year, of the fortress of Nagatko¢ (Kingra), which was 
doubtless part of the larger enterprise. ‘The army sent into 
the Himiilaya was practically annihilated, and no more than 
‘ten men retumed in the following year 

In At, 739 (A.D. 1838-9) Muhammad ‘Tughlug was still 
at Sargadwari, and in this year, according to Budaoni, Babrim, 
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Khin, the governor of Eastern Bengal died, and Fal “al 
din, ore of his officers, assumed independence and proclaimed 
himself king under the title of Fakhral-din Mubixak Shih. 
Mr ‘Thomas was inclined to believe, on the authority of a 
coin on which he read the dato as 737, that this event must 
be placed two years earlier, but there appears to be no reason 
to doubt the correctness of Budaont’s date, ‘The date on the 
coin is on its margin, in Arabic words, not figures, and from 
Mr. Thomas's illustration it appears to me that the common 





nistale of confounding gz with ef has been made. 


Fakhr-aldin attacked Qadr Khin, Mulyammad’s governor 
of Sakhnawati, but was repulsed. In the following year 
(sat. ». 1339-40) he returned to Lakhniwati, slew 
Qadr Khan, and made himself master of the whole of Bengal. 
Budioni’s statement that Mulammad Tughlug marched 
against him in 741, captured him, brought him to Lakhniwati, 
and put him to death, is entirely incorrect. Mubammad was 
too much occupied, even had he not been crippled by the 
disaster in the HimAlaya, to send an expedition into Ber 
which was lost to the empire, and Fakhral-din Mubarale 
reigned there for the next ten years, 

In this year (740) ‘Ali Shah rebelled in the Dakan. He is 
described by Ibn Bapdfah as ‘Alt Shah Kar (‘‘the Deaf”) 
by Budioni, wrongly, as ‘Alt Shir, and by Barant as ‘Alt 
Shi, sister's son of Zafar Khan, and one of Qutlugh Khan's 
centurions in the Dakan. Budiont is again astray in his 
chronology. He places this rebellion in a.1t, 746, but admits 
that it happened while the emperor was at Sargadwiti, 
which he left in a.1t. 740, or at the latest, early in a.m, 741. 
The question is settled by Tbn Batttah’s mention of the 
rebellion, He finally left the court of Mulammad Tughlag 
on Safar 17, 748 (July 22, 1842), 80 that the rebellion certainly 
occurred before that date. 

‘Ali Shih had been sent by Quélagh Khan to collect the 
revenue from Gulbarga, rebelled there, slew Bhairon, the 
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Hindu who held the town, raised a force, and marched to 
Bidar, where he slew the governor and ocoupied the town. 
Qutlugh Khin was sont against him and defeated him, and 
*ANT Shah surrendered himself. 

Tn the same year ‘Ain-al-Mulk, governor of Oudh, rose in 
xebellion. Budion{'s chronology is again at fault, He places 
this rebellion in a.m, 747, and Firishta, apparently, places it 
in at, 745. Both dates are too late by some years. Ibn 
Bafiitah, who was with the emperor in Sargadwai and accom- 
panied him in his operations against tho rebels and in his 
‘subsequent pilgrimage to Bahraich, of both of which he gives 
44 detailed account, left the imperial court, as has been said, 
early in Ax. 743, It is certain that the rebellion occurred 
before the emperor’s return to Dili in at. 740, 

The circumstances of the rebellion are briefly as follows : 
‘The emperor proposed to transfer ‘Ain-al-Mulk, who had 
held the government of Oudh for many years and had done 
‘excellent service in supplying Sargadwari with food, to the 
Dakan. ‘Ainal-Mulk was unwilling to leave Oudh, and 
‘suspected the emperor of a desire to ruin him. At this time 
several fraudulent: officials fleeing from justice took refuge 
in Oudh and ‘Ain-al-Mulk, who was loth to surrender them 
ut feared the emperor's wrath, rose in rebellion. Fortune 
‘at first favoured him, for he was enabled to seize all the 
clephants, horses, and baggage animals of the imperial camp, 
which had their pasture on his side of the ‘river, and 
Mulammad, whose army was disorganized by the loss of the 
animals, and who suspected the loyalty of his amirs, marched 
With all speed on Kanauj, seeking the protection of its walls, 
‘The rebels marched, on the opposite bank of the river, in the 
same direction and crossed the river near Kanauj, where a 
battle was fought, in which they were defeated and ‘Ain-al- 
‘Mulke was captured. ‘Ain-al-Mulk was kept in confinement 
and was treated with groat severity until after the emperor's 
retum to Dihli, when, in 741, he was released and pardoned 
in consideration of his former good service, ‘Alt Shih was 
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brought from the Dakan at the same time, and was banished 
‘to Ghazni, but returning afterwards to India was eaptured and 
exeouted, 

Aiter the suppression of ‘Ain-al-Mulk’s rebellion Muhammad 
‘Taghlug made a pilgrimage to the shrine of the martyr, 
Silir Mas‘td, in Bohrdich, and thence returned to Dihli. 

Tt was at this time that Muhammad Tughlug was tormented. 
by doubts regarding the legality of his sovereignity, which had 
never been recognized by a Caliph, or sovereign pontift of 
Islam, but the difficulty was to find the Caliph. ‘The ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs of Baghdad, long puppets in the hands of foreign 
‘aires du palais and bodyguards, had been finally extinguished 
by the Mughuls in a.p, 1258. After diligent inquiries from 
travellers and foreigners Muhammad learnt of the existence 
in Egypt of a phantom, who styled himself al-Mustakfi bi‘lah, 
and was descended from the brother of the last ‘Abbasid 
Caliph in Baghdid. He sent him « humble petition, seeking 
his recognition and at once substituted his name for his own 
on the coins of the empire, but when the first coins were 
struck at Dihli in the name of al-Mustalfi the phantom Caliph 
was dead, and had been succeeded by another shadow, 
al-Wathiq I (of Egypt), and he by another, al-Hikim IT 
(of Egypt). 

Muljammad Tughlug had been too precipitate, A little 
patience would have enabled him to maintain at his court, 
as the Mamlaks of Egypt did later, a submissive “ supreme 
pontiff” of his own, for in this year there came to Diblt from 
‘Transoxiana, where he had been living under the protection 
of the Mughul Khan, ‘Ali-al-din Tarmishitin, Ghiyis-al-din 
‘Mulammad, son of ‘Abd-al-Qidir, son of Yosuf, son of 
‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, son of the Caliph al-Mustansir the ‘Abbist 
(At. 1226-42) of Baghdid, His descent having been 
verified, he was received with extravagant honours and 
ecame a pensioner on Mulammad’s boundless liberality. 
Besides enormous gifts in money, he received as a residence 
and private estate, almost as a petty prinoipality, Sin, the city 
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of ‘Ala-al-din Khalji, and one of the four cities (Dihlf, Siti, 
Taghlugabid, and Jahinpanth) of which the capital was then 
composed, He was but a well-born beggar. Ibn Batitab, 
who had dealings with him, found him both mean and dis- 
honest, He was known at court as Makhdiimedda 
(‘descendant of our lord”). 

Jn Dikli Mubammad received news of the rebellion of 
Shihti Lodi the Afghin, who had slain Bihzid, the governor 
of Multin, and had seized that city and province. He marched 
from Dihli to suppress it, and had left the city only a few 
stages behind him when he received news of the death of his 
mother, which deeply affected him. On reaching Dipilpar 
he received a petition from ShahG, imploring his forgiveness, 
and leat thet Shiha and all his followers had fled into 
Afghinistin, He returned to Dihli by way of Sunim and 
‘Agroha, reaching the city in a.x. 742 (A.p. 1841-2), when the 
inhabitants were reduced to such straits by the famine that 
‘they were eating human flesh. 

Budaoni does not mention Shahi’s rebellion in its proper 
place in the sequence of events and assigns no date to it. 
Firishta errs in placing it immediately after Muhammad's 
return from Daulatabid and before the foundation of 

if. Tt occurred after his return from Sargadwari to 











‘He appointed Ibn Battah his envoy to China, and dispatched 
hhim from Dihli on Safar 17 (July 22, 1842). Tbn Batittah’s 
account of his journey, and its vicissitudes discloses to us 
the deplorable condition of the country. Hinditstdn proper, 
the Gangetic Dai, and the country to the west of the Jauna, 
wore seething with révolt. and the Mulammadan governors 
wore not safe even in their fortresses, 

It seems to have been in the following year (A.1t, 744) that 
the emperor led an expedition into the districts of Suni, 
Samina, Kaithal, and Guhrim, where various tribes of 
‘Hindiis had abandoned their villages and fields and retixed, 
under the leadership of their chiefs, to encampments of 
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booths in the jungles, where they lived on the proceeds 
of brigandage and highway robbery. These large gangs of 
brigands were dispersed, their encampments destroyed, and 
their chiefs capture’ and brought to Dihli, where some were 
converted to Islim, and many were made amirs, 

Tn this year Haji Said al-Sarqati arrived as envoy from 
al-Hikim I, the ‘Abbasid Caliph in Bgypt, and was accorded 
a magnificent reception, ‘The emperor humbled himself before 
him and received with extravagant demonstrations of respect 
the robe of honour and the decree conferring on him the title 
of Nasir Amiral-Mu'minin, ‘The celebration of the great 
festivals and the Friday prayers, which had been suspended 
until the emperor's sovereignty was confirmed by pontifical 
recognition, was resumed with great pomp and splendour, 
and the formal Friday sermon was revised, the names of such 
of Muhammad’s predecessors on the throne of Dihli as had 
not received the recognition of one of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
being omitted from it. Every utterance of Haji Said was 
received as a pontifical decree, and as Barani, no unfriendly 
witness, writes: “He would not take a drink of water but 
in accordance with the Caliph’s decree.” Haji Rajab Burqa‘t 
was sent to Bgypt with an enormous quantity of treasure 
and many rich gifts for al-Takim I. 

‘The date (a. 745) assigned by Budiont and Fitishta 
to a rebellion in Kara may be accepted as correct, ‘The rebel, 
Nigim-al-Mulk, was a low-born adventurer, a sweeper, 
according to Firishta, who, finding himself unable to pay 
the large sum for which he had taken the district in farm, 
rose in rebellion ‘and styled himself Sultan ‘Ald-al-din, 
Muhammad Tughluq was preparing to march against him 
when Shahr Allih, brother of ‘Ain-al-Mulk, matched from 
Oudh, attacked and captured Nigdm-al-Mulk, and sent his 
head to Dihli, Shailkhsida Nigdmi, sister's son to the 
emperer, was appointed governor of Kara, and stamped out 
the embers of the rebellion with great rigour. 

Barly in this year (ast. 745) Muhammad ‘Tughlug was 
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angered by the continuous decline in the revenue receipts 
in the Dakan, which had fallen, according to Barant (501), 
“from crores and lakhs to thousands.” — Backbiters and 
place-seekers attributed the deficit to the dishonesty of the 
‘collectors appointed by Qutlugh Khin, ‘The emperor re- 
solved to recall Qutlugh Khan from Daulatibad and fixed the 
revenue demand for the Maratha country, according to Barant, 
at sixty-soven crores (870,000,000) of silvor tangas. Fitiylita 
gives the sum as 70,000,000 angas, which appears to be more 
reasonable, Ibn Batitah, who lodged at Daulatibad on his 
way to the coast, says that the revenuewas 170,000,000 dinars. 

‘The poet Badr-i-Chiich left Dibli on Sha‘ban 1 of this year 
(December 8, 1344) charged with the duty of recalling 
Qutlugh Khan from the government of Daulatabid. The 
pill was gilded for the emperor's faithful old tutor and servant, 
and the reason given by the poet for his recall was that he 
might gladden his eyes with a sight of the decree of the tree 
Caliph, Alymad the Imam, Abal ‘Abbas, “the sun of the earth 
and the shadow of God.” 

Qutlugh Khin was replaced by his brother, Maulind 
Nizim-al-din, ‘Alim-al-Mulk, from Babroch, a mild and simple 
man to whom little real power was entrusted, for the 
Martha country was now divided into four revenue districts 
(shigg), over each of which was placed an official who could 
be trusted to enforce the emperor's demands. ‘The new 
system of administration aroused in the Dakan much 
murmuring, which the feeble ‘Alim-al-Mull was utterly unable 
to suppress, ‘The roads between the Dakan and Dihli were so 
disturbed that no treasure could be remitted to the capital 
from Daulatibid, where the money accumulated in the 
citadel was a tempting and easy prey, as we shall see, to any 
rebel who had the hardihood to seize it. 

‘Towards the end of the year (745) in which Qutlugh Khan. 
‘was recalled from Daulatabid, ‘Aziz Khammir!was dispatched 


2 Ti the Bitliotheon Indica toxt of Buvant ‘Axse is styled Wimae (the 
Ass"). In the Cairo text of Ibn Batdtah, the Bibliotheca Fudica text of 
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from Dibli to take charge of the government of Malwa, with 
his headquarters at Dhix, ‘The emperor provided him liberally 
with funds and instructions, ‘Tho aign of every disturbance 
said Muhammad, could be traced to the “centurions 
who supported, in the hope of plunder, every turbulent ma 
who raised his head in rebellion, and ‘Aziz was instructed to 
take stern measures with the “ centurions” of Malwa, So 
prompt was his obedience that immediately after his arrival 
he executed eighty of these officials in Dhir. ‘The barbarous 
‘ct caused a rebellion of the centurions of the districts of 
Dabhot and Baroda in the neighbouring province of Gujarat, 
who rose and seized a number of valuable horses and a con- 
signment of the revenue of that province, which Malik 
Magbal, the govemor, was remitting to Dihli. 

Firishta and Budioni say that the rebellion of the 
“centurions” of Dabhoi and Baroda occurred in a.u. 748 
(a.p. 1847-8). Baran says (503), “ At the end of the year 
in which Qutlugh Khin was recalled from Devagir 
(Daulatabad), the government of Dhar was confenied upon 
the low-born ‘Aziz Himar, and the whole of Malwa was 
delivered into his charge.” ‘The chronogram in the ode of 
Badr-i-Chich determines the year of Quilugh Khin’s recall 
from the Dakan (4.1, 745), and Baranf, in a later passage, 
confirms this date, After describing the execution of the 
centurions in Dhir, he says: ‘At the end of the month of 











Buaddont, and the Bombay text of Pirishta ho is called Khammar (the 
Vintner"). One dot only constitutes the difference between the two 
words, as usually written, ancl its ominsion may be duo to a sertbo's 
error ‘or an author's deliberate pleasantry.  Khammir was more 
probably his designation. 

1 This word literally translates the ‘amira of hundreds, or yisltahte, 
who were not, however, purely military officers, but ‘civil officinls 
responsible for the collection of the revenue in groups of about « 
hundred villages each. Ibn Batata had had dealings with ‘Aziz 
Khammie he latter was collector of revenue in the “thousand” 
‘of Amroha, which contained about 1,600 villages. ‘The collectors were 
ontitled to a commission of fire per cont on their collections. ‘The 
“contarions” were, of course, military officers as well, or they would 
not have been able to colleet the revense. 
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Ramazin, at, 745, the news of the sedition and rebellion 
of the centurions of Dabhot and Baroda, of their revolt 
against Mugbil (sic), the deputy minister in Gujarat, of the 
plundering of the horses and treasure, and of the defeat of 
Muqbil, reached Sultin Mulyammad in the city (Dihll), and 
Sulfin Muhammad was rendered anxious by the news of this 
very serious rebellion, and he proposed to march in person to 
Gujarat in order to quell it.” 

Qutlugh Khim, in a petition presented through Barani, 
deprecated the emperor’s marching in person against the 
rebels, and volunteered for the duty, but Muhammad was 
obstinate. Barani continues (509): “The Sultin appointed 
to the regency the present emperor, Firtiz Shah, Malik Kabir, 
and Almad-i-Ayyiz (Khyéja Jahin), came forth from the 
Kashk-i-Humayin, and alighted at Saltinpir, which is 
fifteen kurih from the city. As three or four days yet 
remained of Ramayin he halted in Sultampir.” ‘That is to 
‘say, in order to avoid marching during the fast Mulammad 
halted until Shawwal 1, 745 (February 5, 1345). Barani 
adds that during the halt at Sultdnptr the emperor consulted 
him personally on the causes and remedies of rebellions, 

While at Sultanpir Mubammad was annoyed by the news 
that ‘Aziz Khammar had taken the field against the rebellious 
centurions of Gujarit, ‘Anz, he said, was no soldier, and was 
courting disaster. His apprehensions were almost immediately 
confirmed by the news that ‘Aziz had been defeated and killed, 
Barant is habitually carcless and inaccurate in his chronology, 
but there is hardly any possibility of error here, He is writing 
of events in which he participated and he is precise in the date 
which he assigns to them, which was probably fixed in his 
memory by the reason for the halt at Sultinptir and the 
‘occurrence, before the emperor marched, of the great festival 
of the ‘Id-al-Fifr. He also receives partial corroboration from 
the poet Badri-Chich, 

It is, however, possible to prove, by means of a catalogue 
of the events which occurred between the emperor's departure 
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from Dihlt and another event, the date of which is known, that, 
Baranf is right and that Budiont and Firighta are wrong. 
A rebellion in the Dakan culminated on Rabt‘-al-sini 24, 
‘Ax, 748 (August 13, 1347) in the proclamation of ‘Ali-al-din. 
Bahman Shih as king of the Dakan, Between Mulammad’s 
departure from Dihlt and that date the following events 
occurred: 

1, Muhammad marched from Sultinptr via Patan to 
Mount Aba, a distance of about 540 miles, and probably took 
six weeks or two months to reach his destination, 

2, From Mount Aba a force was sent to Dabhot and 
Baroda, 170 miles distant, to suppress the rebellion of the 
“centurions”. It is improbable that the rebellion was 
suppressed in less than a month from the time when the force 
left Mount Aba, 

3. Muhammad marched from Mount Abi to Babroch, 
and, as he was not pressed for time, was probably three weeks 
or a month on the road. 

4, A force was sent from Bahroch to pursue the rebellious 
“centurions ”, who, having collected their wives and families 
after their defeat, were fleeing towards Daulatabid. This 
force came up with the fugitives on the banks of the Narbada, 
‘and again defeated them. The operations probably lasted 
at least a fortnight, 

5. Two inquisitors were sent from Bahroch to Daulatabid 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the “ centurions ” 
of the Dakan had been implicated in the rebellion in Gujarat. 
‘One of theso men loitered on the way, but the other reached 
Daulatibid, where his investigations caused much dis- 
content, Two months, at least, probably elapsed before the 
emperor heard of this discontent. 

6. After learning that the investigations had aroused 
‘opposition in Daulatabad, the emperor sent two amtrs thither, 
with orders to ‘Alim-al-Mulk, the govenor, to collect a force 
of 1,500 horse, to assemble the “ centurions” of the Dakan, 
and to send them to Bahroch. For the journey of the twoamirs 
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to Daulatabid and the assembly of all the centurions of the 
Dakan, at least three months should be allowed. 

7. The two amtrs, with the centurions, left Daulatibid 
but at the first stage from the city the centurions grow appre- 
hensive, slew the two amirs, returned to the city, imprisoned 
the governor, and proclaimed Malik Mukh the Afghin king 
of the Dakan, 

8. Mubhammad, on hearing of the rebellion at Daulatibiid, 
‘marched thither, arriving, say, six weeks after the rebellion 
had broken out, defeated the rebels in the field, and afterwards 
besieged them in the fortress for three months. 

9. Muhammad was recalled to Gujarit by news of the 
rebellion of Malik Taghf, and marched from Daulatabid, 
leaving a force to besiege the fortress. 

10. ‘Two or three months after his return to Gujarat, 
Muhammad received news of the defeat of his army before 
Daulatabid and the proclamation on Rabi-al-sini 24, 
AH. 748 (August 13, 1347) of ‘Ali-al-din Bahman Shah as 
king of the Daken2 

We thus have, roughly, about a year and a half to account 
for between Muhammad’s departure from Dihli and the 
proclamation of Bahman Shah in the Dakan, ‘To this we 
rust add a period for Muljammad’s stayin Bahroch, which was 
evidently of some duration, for while he was there he under- 
took the reform of the administration of Gujarat and the 
collection of several years’ arrears of land revenue. If, a8 
Budiont and Firighta say, the rebellion of the “ centurions” 
of Gujarit did not occur until Am, 748, we have less than four 
months, even supposing the rebellion to have broken out 
‘on Mubarram 1, into which to fit all the events enumerated 
above. Barani’s dates allow two years, six months, and 
twenty-four days—a reasonable period for the occurrence 
of all the events and for the emperor's prolonged stay at 











+ Another authority gives Sha‘biin 28, 748 (Deo. 8, 1847) as the date of 
this event, but tho earlier dato is usually accepted. ‘The adoption of 
the later date would not affect the argument. 
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Bahroch. ‘They may therefore be accepted without 
question, 

The chronology of the reign presents no more difficulties, 

‘The news which had recalled the emperor to Gujarit, was 
that one, TaghI, who had originally been a shoemaker and a 
slave of Safldar Malik, had raised the remaining centurions 
of Gujarit, imprisoned Shaikh Mu‘izz-al-di, governor of 
Patan, slain his deputy, Malik Muzaffar, ndvanced southwards 
and plundered Cambay, and was then besieging Bahroch. 
Muhammad started from Davlatabid, Barant meeting him 
when he had travelled two or three stages from the city, and 
accompanying him to Bahroch. ‘Taghi fled from this town on 
‘Muhammad’s approach and Malik Yisuf Bughra ‘was sent 
in pursuit of him, but was defeated and slain at Cambay. 
Muhammad then marched to Cambay, and Taght fled to 
Asiwal (Almadabad), but when he heard that the emperor 
was following him thither, continued his flight to Patan, 
where he had already, before Muammad’s arrival at Bahroch, 
caused Shailh Mu‘izz-al-din and other officials to be put to 
death. 5 
Famine and privation obliged the emperor to halt for about 
a month at Asiwal, and while he was there the rainy season 
set in and news was received that Taght was advancing 
towards the town, and had reached Kadi, Muhammad 
marched from Asiwal in a downpour of rain, attacked and 
defeated the rebels and drove them back on Patan, ‘The son 
of Yasuf Bughri was sent with a force in pursuit of the rebels, 
who fled, with their families and dependants, from Patan to 
Khambiliya, ‘The emperor marched to Patan and halted there 
for some time, and it was there that he learnt, in August, 
1847, that his army had been compelled to flee from 
Daulatibid, ond that ‘Ali-al-din Babman Shih had been 
proclaimed king of the Dakan. After some hesitation he 
decided to postpone the attempt to recover the Dakan, and 
to devote his attention to the suppression of Taghi’s rebellion 
and to the establishment of order throughout Gujarat 
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Barant says: “He spent three rainy seasons in Gujarat, 
One (June to October, 1948) he spent in Mandal-Patri,) 
‘and during that rainy season the emperor was employed in 
improving the administration of Gujarit, and in organizing 
his army. ‘The second rainy season (June to October, 1849) 
he spent in the neighbourhood of the fortress of Gimir 
(Junagayh), and when the chief of Gimir saw the strength of 
the victorious army and the magnificence of the great host, 
he purposed to capture the disloyal wretch, Taght, alive, and 
to surrender him. When ‘Taghi discovered this secret design 
he fled from there and went to Tattah, where he joined the 
‘Jim of Tatteh; and when the rainy season was over the 
emperor captured Gimir, and brought under his own. 
administration the coasts and islands of that region ; and the 
‘rénas and chiefs came to court and made their submission and 
received robes of honour and rewards, and in Gimar Khengir 
(the Rao of Kachh) and the rdna of Gimar ware captured and 
brought to court, and the whole of that country was annexed. 
‘The third rainy season (June to October, 1350) Sultin 
Muhammad spent in Gondal.? Now this Gondal is a village 
in the direction of Tattah of the SOmarus and Mayila, and in 
Gondal the Sultin fell sick, and fever oppressed him, and he 
halted for some time while the sickness lasted. . . . Then the 
Sultén recovered from his sickness and marched with his whole 
army from Gondal until he reached the bank of the Indus, and 
crossed the river at his Jeisure with his army and elephants, 
and Ulttin Bahidur, with four or five thousand Mughul horse 
delonging to Amir Farghan joined the emperor. . . . When 
‘Sultin Muhammad, with his countless host, moved towards 
‘Tattah and arrived within thirty kur@h of that place it was the 
‘Ashiira (Muharram 10, A. 752 = March 9, 1351), and the 
Sulfn fasted, and when he broke his fast he ate fish, and it 
disagreed with him, and his sickness returned and again fever 








+ ‘Two towns immediately to the east of the Little Rann. Mandal is 
16) N. and . and Patel is iv 25° 10" N, and 71° 48! B. 
In Kathiwar, situated in 21° 58' and 70°48! E. 
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oppressed him, but notwithstanding his illness he embarked 
‘on a boat and travelled on the second and third day after the 
‘Ashra, and halted within fourteen kurth of Tattah. .. . In 
the course of two or three days, during which he halted within 
fourteen kurth of Tattah, the Sultan's illness grew much worse, 
and the whole army was disturbed by reason of the Sultan's 
suffering. ... On Mubarram 21, at 742 (March 20, 1851), 
on the bank of the Indus, within fourteon kurih of Tattah, 
the Sulfin went to the next world.” 

I append a chronological table embodying the conclusions 
at which I have arrived. 


ov mim Retox ov Meyamman Toone. 
Ant TBS (AD. 1995). 
February. Accession. 
Ghiyag-al-din Bahidur allowed to return to Sonargaiiw. 
Att, 726 (4D. 1926). 
Qadr Khin appointed governor of Laklniawatt, 
Preparation of a register of the land revenue. 
Ast 727 (a. 1827), 
Rebellion of Bahi-al-dtn Gurshisp in the Dakan. 
Capital transferred to Devagic (Daulatibad), 
Muhammad goes to Daulatabad. 
Gapture and execution of Gurshasp. 
Expedition to Kondhana. 
‘Att, 728 (A.D, 1927-8), 
Capture of Kondhana, 
Robeltion of Bahram Aiba, Kishld Kbin, in Multin, suppressed by 
‘Mubammad. 2 
Khyaje Jahan quells « revolt in Kainalabiad., 
Qaviimn al-Mulle Maqhal appointed governor of Multan and Sind, 
‘Mulyammad reoatled to Dihlt by disturbances in the Duab. 
‘Att, 720 (A.D. 1328-0). 








Cunoxoroaicat, Tam 

















Mulyarnmad at Dib 
Invasion of India by Tarmisbietn the Mughul. 
Disaffection in the Daab and at Dihit, 
Removal of the ‘ahabitante of Dihlt to Danlatabsd. 
‘Att, 780 (4.0. 1920-80), 

Enhanéoment of tho assessment in the Duab, 
Tssuo of the fictitious curreney. 
Muhammad rvtuene to Daulatabad. 

Atk 731 (A.D. 1890-1). 
ig-aldin Bahidur in Sonargiiw erushed by Bahasa 
sole governor of Eastern Bengal. 











Rebellion of Chi 
Khin, who romai 
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Att 782 (A,p. 1881-2). 
‘Muhammad at Daulatabad, 


Att 788 (A.p. 1892-2), 
‘Muhammed returns from Danlatabild to Dibit. 
Expoditjon into the Daib and devastation of the districts of Baran, 
Kanaaj, and Dalmaw. 


Att, 734 (A.D, 1898-4), 
Muhammad at Kanan) and Dalmau, 
September 12, 1988, Ibn Bayatah arrives at the mouth of the Indus, 
imiid-al-Mulle Surtie governor of Sind and Multan and Quybsal-Mulk 

‘governor of the city of Mult 

‘Ton Batntah arrives at Dit. 
Tune 8, 1884, Muhammad retuens to Dibtt, 
‘Ziyiealadin Barant enters the sorvioe of Muhammad Taghlug. 


‘Att, 735 (A.D, 1984-6). 

January 5, 1835, Muhammad leaves Diblt to quell the rebellion of 
Jalid-aldin Ahsan Shih in Madara. 

Farine in Dihli 

‘Mnhammad reaches Daulatabid and levies supplies, enhancing the 
assessment in the Maritha country. 

Famine in the Dakan, 

Muhammad advances into Talingana, 

Khyaja Jahan returns to Dik. 

Rebellion of Hulajan and Gul Chandar the Khokhar in Lahor. 
‘Tatar Khin, governor of Lahor, slain, 


At, 780 (40, 1838-6). 

Rebellion in Zahor quelled by Kbyaja Jalito, Hulajan slain, 

Muammad reaches Warangal but is compelled by a pestilence in his 
army to retreat, 

Malik Qubal appointed governor of Warangal 

Shibib-atdio Nugeat Khan appointed governor of Bidar. 

"Domo of the Tooth ” baile at Bit, 

Reports of Muhammad's death and rebellion of Malik Hashang in 
Daulatibid 

‘Rebellion of Sayyid Tordhim the Pursobenrer, in Hina, 

Muhammad rovarns to Daulatabad and halts there. 

Qutlugh Kin appointed governor of Danlatabd 
































‘At, 787 (4.0, 1880-7) 
oly, 1987, Muammad returns to Dit 

Sovere famine in Dit 

Taste of loans to cultivators. 

Execution of Sayyid Ibrdhim the Pussebeavor, 

Foundation of Sargedv. 

Rebelion of Nugrat Khin in Bidar quelled by Quelogh Kbin, 
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‘Ast, 788 (4.0, 1837-8). 
Muhammad at Sargad wis 
‘Disastrous expedition into the Himalaya, 
Permanent buildings replaco booths at Sargadwarl 


789 (a.0, 1838-9), 





‘Mularnmad at Sargadwael, 

Rotien of the remnant of the army of the Himtlaya, 

Death of Balin Khin in Sonargaiw, Malik Fakbe-atdtn sitazdar 
fasnimes independence aud ix proclaimed Fukbealdia Mubarak Shih, 
He attacks Qudr Khin in Lakhoiwatt, but is repulsed, * 

Att, 740 (4.0, 1380-40), 

Pakbr-al-din Mubarak Shah again attacks Qadr Khin in Lakhnivwatt, 
‘slays him, and becomes master of both Eastern and Western Bengal, 

Rebellion of ‘Als Shah in Gulbarga aud Bide 

Rebellion of ‘Ain-al-Mulk, Battle of Kana 

Pilgrimage to Bara, 

Muljammad retuens to Dihlt, 

741 (A.p, 1840-1). 

Miss id Caliph in Bgypt. 

Coins steek in the name of al-Mastalf, 

in-al-Mulk and ‘Al! Shih pardoned. ‘The latter is banished to 
Ghaznt but afterwards returns to India and is executed. 

Arrival of tho ‘Abbisid Ghiydpaldin, “the Makhdameida of 
Baghdad," ab Dib. 

Rebellion of Shiba Lod! the Afghiin in Multan, 

‘Muljammad marches to quell the rebellion. 


‘Att, 742 (A.D. 1841-9), 


Mubammad, on reaching Diptlpar, lu 
voturns to Dili . 




















































hat Shab has fled and 





At, 743 (A.D, 1342-3), 
Muhammad at Dibit, Famine. 
Safar 17 (July 22, 1842), Ton Bagatah leaves Dibit, 
Disturbances and revolts throughout the Daub 
at, THF (A.0, 139-4), 
Moamnad’nexpedition into the distits of Suni, Sin 
and Gubiain, 
‘Arrival in Dihlf of HlAjtSa'id Sargart, envoy from the ‘Abbisid Caliph, 
al-Hfaeimn TL, 
Majt Rajab Burga't sont to Bgypt as envoy to the Caliph. 
At, 745 (A.D. 1844-5), 
Rebellion of Nigim-al-Mulk (Sultan *Ali-al-dtn) in Kara, suppressed 
by Shah Allah, Lrother of ‘Ain-al-Mulk, 








ina, Kaithal, 








Sha‘ban I (December 8, 1344), Bade-i-Chich leaves Dikit to recall 


Quelugh Khin from Daulatabad. 
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‘Aatz Khammir appointed governor of Malwa. Massacre of eighty 
+ contusions” at DI 

Rebellion of the “*centurions” of Dabhot and Baroda. 

Shawwal 1 (February 5, 1845), Muhammad leaven Diblt (Sulty 
for Patan and Mount Aba. 

Expedition vent against the rebellious “contusions” of Dabhot and 
Baroda, 








i) 





At, TAB (4.0, 1945-0). 

Suppression of the rebellion and flight of the “centurions " towards 
Daslatibad. 

Mubammad arches from Mount AbA to Bahrogh, which he make: 
headquarters. 

Parsuit of the“ contusions”, who are defeated on the Narbeda, 

‘to ingaisitors sent to Daulatabd 

Unrest in Daulatabid. 

Kinhayye (Krishna) Niike of Telingina and View Ballala IIT of 
Dedravatipdre unite to expel the Muslims from Telinglina and the 
Camatic. » Warangal recovered by Krishna, Flight of "Tméd-al-Mlk 
Sart to Daulatabad. -Kannpit recovered Uy a son of ite former 18jo, 
‘who apostaties from Islam, 

‘Vira Ballala 111 founds Vijayanagar. 

Rotan of Hajt Rajel Burge’ with the Sb 
aL tiakim IE of Beypt, 

Ant, TH7 (4, 1846-7). 

‘Two antra sent to Dauletabtd to summon the “esntarions” of the 
akan to Babroch. 

Revolt of the" centarions "of the Dakan, 

Rebellion in Daulatabad, Tamé'tl Mok the Afgh&o proclaimed king 
of the Dakas uder the title of Naste-allin Shah, 

Mubaanmad to Daulatabtd and Vesieges the fortress, 

‘The “centurions” disperse to their districte, "Tokd-al-Mulk Sars 
sent to Gulbarga to attack the *centurions 


‘A, 748 (4,0, 1847-8). 
Rebellion of Tught in Gujartt. 
‘Mubammad returns to Gujart 
“Inkd-al-Mulk Sarte defeated and slain by the “centurion 
Golbarga, 
‘Tho  centutions” reliove Daulatabad, 
Nasivalsdin Shih absicates, 
Rabt‘algin! 4 (August 18, 1947), Hasan Zafar Kho is elected King 
of tho Dakan under the title of ‘Alfvaldm Bahan Shi, 
‘Toght flees to Cambay. Yosut 











-aL-Shaydkh, envoy of 





























Boghra defeated and slain at Cambay. 
‘Mabammad marchesto Cambay. —Taghl flees to Astwal (Abmadabid), 

Mahammad marches to Asiwal. Taght flees to Patan. 

a ‘Rainy season sets in, -Muljammad halts for a month in 
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‘Taght advances to Kad but is defeated and flees to Patan, and tl 
to Khambiliya, 
‘Mulhammat occupies Patan, where he learns of the proclamation of 
Balan Shih in Dantatabsel 
‘Taght takes rouge with tho rdua of Giendr (Funagosh). 
‘te 740 (A.D, 1HH8-0), 
Muhasnmnd bas his hondquaetors in Mundal and Pate, 
October, 1948, Mubasniiad marches to Gienar, 
‘te 760 (A 1849-80). 
Muljaramad encamped before Centr, 
Gienie is eaptured and tho rdna and Khongér, Rao of Kachh, make 
theie submission 
‘Taghl floes to Sind. 














‘At, 71 (A.D. 18501). 
AMulyammad, on his way to Sind, falls siek at’ Gondal, where he spends 
‘the rainy season (June to October, 1840). 
"Tho lending men of Dibli are summoned to camp and large reinforce: 
monts are assembled from Dipilpar, Multa, Uoh, and Sihwin, 
faharnmad recovers and marches from Gondal to the Indus, where 
he is joined Ly a force of Mughuls. 


st 72 (4.0, 1951-2). 

Mubacram 21 (Match 20, 1951), Muhammad dies on the bank of the 
Tndus, fourteen kurth above Tattah, 

V. Parentage of the Ohild Bnthroned in Dihlt by Khvdjah 
Tahiin after the Death of Musammad Tughlug 

1 ibn Rajab, Mulammad’s cousin, who had been left 
in Dibli as one of the council of regency when the emperor 
left the capital for Gujarit in February, 1345, had been 
summoned to the imperial camp at Gondal in 1349, and was 
with the army on the Indus when Muhammad. died. 

‘The condition of the army after the emperor's death was 
deplorable. ‘The troops were encumbered with their wives 
‘and families, who had been brought from Diblf to Gondal 
and had accompanied the army to Sind, and had lost all 
spirit for fighting. ‘The Mughul auxiliaries openly joined the 
enemy in plundering the camp, and disaster stared the 
demoralized and leaderless host in the face. ‘The amirs, 
from the moment when Muhammad breathed his last, urged 
Firdz to assume command of the army and proclaim himself 
emperor, but he exhibited @ reluctance which, to do him 
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justice, does not appear to have been feigned, and for two 
‘days resisted their importunity. On March 23, however, 
he gave way, was proclaimed emperor, and set himself to the 
performance of his arduous task. ‘There was no longer any 
‘prospect of bringing the operations against Taght and the 
‘Fam to a successful conclusion, and all that he could hope to 
ao was to withdraw the army, without disaster, from its 
perilous position, Ho succeeded, and the army began its 
retreat from Sind in safety, bub not with honour. ‘The 
treacherous Mughuls were bought off, the Sindis were 
sufficiently intimidated to restrain them from attacking in 
force, and the army set out on its march to Dihli. 

The task which had lain before the now emperor was one 
from which @ more resolute man might well have shrunk, 
but itis doubtful whether its difficulty is sufficient explanation 
of the readiness of Firiz to forgo a throne, It is possible that 
he did not regard himself as Muhammad’s heir. 

Barani says that Muhammad had always had some intention 
of designating Firtz his heir, and fulfilled that intention on 
his death-bed. Nizdm-al-din Ahmad says that the attention 
shown by Firiiz to Mubammad in his last illness so affected 
the latter thathemade him his heir. Firishta follows Barani, 
and Budioni says that “Firiz ascended the throne in 
accordance with the authority appointing him the heir of 
Sultin Mulummad”, and “by the consent of the chiefs of 
tho Shaijhs and the leading vasire and amirs”. Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Afi, in his Pardhd-i-Firde Shahi, says that Muhammad 
Tughlug treated Firdx with great kindness, and gave him 
special opportunities for becoming acquainted with the detail 
‘of the administration of the empire, but does not say that he 
‘made him his heir. 

Barani’s statement that Mulammad on his death-bed made 
Firdz his heir is to some extent discounted by his obligation, 
as a court official, in both reigns, to represent the succession 
as being perfectly regular. He wrote when Firiiz’s ascent 
of the throne was a comparatively recent event and it was his 
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duty to record that it was not a usurpation, This could very 
easily be accomplished by representing a few kindly words 
spoken by a dying man as a nuncupative will. 

‘The other contemporary, Shams-iSirsj ‘Aflf, wrote when 
Firtiz had occupied the throne for many years and it was no 
longer necessary to justify an accomplished fact. 

It may be doubted whether Firdz was Mujammad’s heir. 
He was his first cousin, the son of Ghiyig-al-din’s younger 
brother, Rajab; but Mujammad had had five brothers, 
Bahram Khin, Mabmad Khan, Mubérak Khin, Mas‘td 
Khin, and Nusrat Khan. All of these princes are said by 
Barani to have been living when Muhammad Tughlug 
ascended the throne, though it is probable that Malmid 
had shared the fate of his father. Mas‘td was exeouted for 
treason, ‘The fate of the others is not known, but they are not 
heard of during Mubammad’s reign. Nusrat Khin probably 
died during the reign or his title would not have been conferred 
on Shihib-al-din, but Mubirak Khan, at least, seems to have 
been living when Firdz was proclaimed in Sind, and unless 
he had been blinded, a recognized disqualification, his claim 
was superior to that of Firiz. Nor is it certain that all the 
brothers of Muhammad Tughlug died without male issue, and 
it is possible that Muhammad himself left a son. 

Budiont tells a curious story, to which no reference is made 
by the contemporary historians, to the effect that during 
Mulammad’s absence in Gujarat and before Fira had joined 
him, Shaikh Nasir-al-din, Chirigh-icDibli, had secretly 
nominated Firdz as emperor, and that the nomination had 
een confirmed by the ‘Abbisid Ghiyis-aldin, Imown as 
“the Makhdamedda of Baghdid”, News of the conspiracy 
reached the emperor, and he summoned all three to the camp, 
and on their arrival issued orders for the immediate execution 
‘of the two holy men, and drank himself into a state of 
insensibility. Firdz, apparently, was only detained in custody. 
A son of Muhammad had gone on a hunting expedition, and 
‘when the guards understood that the emperor was drunk and 

mas, OLY 1922, Py 
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his son absent, they liberated the three prisoners, Firdz then 
succeeded in making away, in some manner not mentioned, 
with Mulammad’s son, and “raised the banner of 
sovereignty”. ‘This improbable story, which is not mentioned 
Dy either of the contemporary historians, and for which 
Budiont can cite no better authority than oral tradition, 
may be dismissed as apocryphal, but it suggests the existence 
of & legend to the effect that the succession of Firtz was not 
rogular. : 

‘At Uch, on the way to Dihli, news reached the army that 
Khyja Jahin, the only member of Mubammad’s council 
of regency now remaining in the capital, for Malik Qatril 
was dead, had proclaimed as emperor in Dibli Ghiyag-al-din 
Mabmtd (or Mubaramad) Shah, a child of six or seven years 
of age, whom he represented to be a son of Muhammad 
‘Tughlug. Barant describes the child as “an unknown 
bastard”, and is followed by Budioni, Firishta, and 
Nigim-al-din Almad, who describe him as ‘an obscure 
child” and “a child of obscure origin”. Barani, then, 
reflecting the views of the army, proceeds to heap abuse 
on Kbyaja Jahan for his treason and rebellion. 

‘Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, on the other hand, casts no aspersion 
on the birth of the child, and absolves Kbyaja Jahan from 
blame in the matter, though he admits that the proclamation 
‘was an unfortunate mistake. ‘The facts of the case as related. 
to him by Kishvar Khin, son of Babrim Aiba, Kishl Khin, 
were that when, on Muhammad’s death, the Mughul 
auxiliaries plundered the great, bazar of the imperial camp, 
Mali) Tantdn, a confidential slave whom Khyajah Jahin 
had sent to Mulyammad, was so overcome with fear that he 
fled to Dibliand reported that Muhammad Tughluq was dead, 
that the Mughuls had plundered the bazar and attacked the 
army, that there had been much bloodshed, that Tatar Khin 
and Firz had disappeared, and that most of the maliks had 
been killed. Malth was a trusted slave and Khyajah Jahin 
believed his report and mourned alike for Muhammad and 
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Firiz, whom he loved as a son. He then, in all good faith, 
according to ‘Afif, placed the infant son of Muhammad on the 
throne, ‘Afif himself says not a word suggesting that the 
child was supposititious, but admits that the amtrs of the army 
asserted that Muhammad had left no son, 

Khbyija Jahn having placed the infant on the throne 
immediately raised in Dihlf an army of 20,000 horse to support 
him and maintain order, and on learning that Firdz was alive 
and was advancing with an army on Dili, refused to recede 
from the position which he had taken up, and sent envoys 
to Firdz to inform him that he had proclaimed Muhammad’s 
son in Dihli, and to invite him to assume the regency. ‘Those 
writers who maintain that the child set up by Khvija 
Tahin was supposititious represent him as bitterly regretting 
his precipitancy, and as persisting in the course which he 
adopted under the impression that rebellion was the one, 
unpardonable sin, and that there could be no forgiveness 
for him. 

The story as told by Barani, the uncompromising adherent of 
Firiiz, and those who have followed him, is unconvincing. 
Khvija Jahin had been the most devoted of Muhammad’s 
servants, and had regarded Firdiz as a son, and it is most 
improbable that he should have foisted on the people of 
Dihlt, as his dead master’s heir, a supposititious child. ‘The 
situation in the capital when Malih’s disturbing news became 
Known, was doubtless critical, but the veteran minister did 
not require the assistance of a puppet to enable him to cope 
with it, Nor is there any reason why Kbyija Jahan should 
have despaired of the clemency of Firtiz, Even the bloodthirsty 
Muhammad had pardoned more obstinate rebels, and Khyija 
Tahiin had acted in good faith on a credible report and in the 
best interests of the empire, 

On the arrival of Khyija Jahin's envoys at the camp, 
Firdz assembled Mubammad’s most intimate courtiers and 
consulted them. They are said to have replied that 
Muhammad had left no son, and that Firlz was 
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unquestionably his heir, but this circumstance has the 
appearance of a subsequent fabrication. Nobody was more 
likgly than Firdz to know whether Muhammad had left a son 
‘of not, and consultation with courtiers on this subject would 
have been unnecessary, ‘The account of the consultation of 
Firtz with the doctors of the law is more convincing. ‘They 
omitted all mention of the authenticity of the child’s birth 
or the merits of Firdz’s hereditary claim to the throne and 
merely decided that the first claimant of the throne was the 
fitter to fill it, ‘Their omission to consider the case in its legal 
‘aspect, which was peculiarly their business, is significant, 
and if it had been certain that the child was not Mubammad’s 
there would have been no necessity to consult them, 

It was soon apparent, even to Khyija Jahan himself, 
that his case was hopeless, Qavim-al-Mulk, Khin Jahin 
‘Magbal, the most powerful amir in the capital, fled from the 
city and joined Firdz, and by the time the army reached 
‘Hansi Khyvaja Jahan, disregarding the advice of his friends 
resolved to appear before Firaz before he entered the 
city and to seek a pardon. After the camp had left Hinst he 
appeared before Firdz as a suppliant, bareheaded, and with 
chain and a naked sword suspended from his neck, and was 
Kindly received. ‘The badges of guilt were removed, a turban 
was bound on his head, and Firliz assured him that he had 
never believed that he had acted otherwise than in good faith, 
‘He was intent, not only on pardoning, but on reinstating him, 
his eighty years notwithstanding, in the office of vasir, and was 
only deterred from fulfiling his benevolent intention by the 
vehement protests of the maliks and amirs against such 
misplaced leniency. ‘They drew a lurid picture of what their 
own fate would have been had Khvaja Jahin defeated the 
army, and were evidently resolved that he should suffer the 
punishment due to rebellion, ‘The unpardonable crime, in 
their eyes, was probably the dissipation of much of the 
treasure which they had expected to share, Firflz was 
‘unwilling to abandon his old friend and colleague, and held out 
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for three days, but at length his resolution failed. Summoning 
Malik ‘Imid-al-Mulk, he privately informed him that he had 
decided to leave Khyaja Jahiin’s fate in the hands of the 
‘maliks and amirs, They told the minister that at his ago he 
should devote the rest of his life to religious duties, and that 
they had assigned to him, for his support, the district of 
Simina, where he might spend the short remainder of his 
days in retirement, He was sont off thither, but had 
travelled only a few stages when he was overtaken by Shir 
Khan, the commandant of Sundim and Simina, who had been 
sent after him by the malike and amirs of the army. ‘He at 
once divined Shir Kbin’s mission, and submitting without 
‘a murmur to his fate, was beheaded by an executioner who 
had accompanied the emissary. 

This completes the case. It was the officers of the army, 
not Firiiz himself, that insisted on the minister's death, and 
‘a motive for their animosity has already been shown. Another 
may be found in the severities of Mulammad’s reign. ‘There 
‘were probably few among the maliks and amtrs who had nob 
at one time trembled before the minister, but Firtiz displayed 
contemptible weakness in abandoning his old friend, of whose 
innocence he appears to have been convinced, to their 
‘vengeance, 

The conclusions to be drawn from the evidence before us 
and from the conduct of Firliz and the officers of the amy 
are as follows :-— 

(1) The infant enthroned in Diblt was a son of Muhammad, 
‘and Kbyija Jahin was justified in regarding him as the 
heir to the throne. 

(2) Nothing that Muhammad may have said on his death- 
bed, 0 long, at least, as he retained possession of his senses, 
amounted to recognition of Firllz as his heir, though it is 
highly probable that he bequeathed to him the regency and 
exhorted him to do all in his power to extricate the army from 
its dangerous situation. 

(3) Khyaja Jahan was guiltless of disloyalty and was the 
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viotim of the animosity of the officers of the ariny, to which 
Firiz basely abandoned him, 

For the weakness of Firdz there is no excuse, but his 
usurpation may be defended on the ground on which Germany 
defended her perfidious attack on Belgium, that of necessity. 
‘Muhammad’s death in the camp and in the face of the enemy 
had completely demoralized an already disheartened army. 
‘The Oriental is not familiar with the principle of delegated 
authority, and it is probable that nothing but the prestige 
‘of an emperor, present in the midst of the army, could have 
saved it from dissolution. 


The Historical Position of Ramananda 
By J. N, FARQUHAR, M.A., Dalarr, (Oxox) 


[AM gd my paper in tho Jowrnt for April, 192, on the 

above subject has drawn. from Sir George Grierson and 
Mr. Siti Ram their interesting articles in the October and 
April numbers. 

Thad already given up the theory that Riminanda himself 
came from South India before the appearance of Sir George 
Grierson’s paper ; and the evidence which he has been able 
to lay before us has strengthened me in my changed position, 
J still believe, however, that the source of the teaching of 
Raminanda is to be found, not in the Sri-Vaishnava sect, 
but in the Adhydtma Ramayana. 

I am extremely somy if any word of mine has caused 
Mr. Sita Ram or any other Hindu the slightest pain. Ihave 
‘sought to write with the deepest respect, not to say reverence, 
for all the beliefs: and feelings of the Hindu people. But I 
hardly think that any Hindu scholar will say that Iam wrong 
in using the word “harem” in connexion with Siti’s 
captivity in Lak, since Andabpura is the word used in the 
text of Valmiki’s Raméyana. 

I should also like to assure Mr. Siti Ram that I have 
considered very carefully all the similarities between the 
Sri-Vaishnava sect and Ram&nanda’s position, The difference 
detween us lies not in any want of consideration, but in a 
different judgment as to the conclusion which ought to be 
Arawn from all the evidence that lies before us. 

‘A. The question at issue, then, is the soures of the 
Riminandi system. All Raminandis believe to-day that 
Raminanda belonged to the Sri-Vaishnava sect, of which 
Raminuja is the chief omament, but that, in consequence 








+ Aranyakina, canto 54, vv. 18, 
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of a dispute arising from the extreme rigour of Srt- 
Vaishnava social rules, he left it and founded a sect 
of his own, Yet, in spite of the breach, it is believed 
that he taught the Visishtidvaita system of Riminuja 
to his disciples, and that that has been the dootrine of 
his church from that day to this. ‘The tradition is as old 
‘as Nabhaji, the author of the Bhakta-mdla. The exact date 
of this work is not known, but the general date of the author 
is quite clear; and we may make the beating of his evidence 
‘on the problem intelligible by saying that he wrote about 
150 years after the death of Riminanda? 

‘Tho tradition has not been traced farther back : no allusion 
to it has been found in Tulst Dis, whose Ramiyana was 
egun about a century after the Master's death? 

But if the tradition is universal to-day, and if it goes back 
as far as Nabhaji, why should we suggest that it is untrue ? 

The settlement of all questions about Raminanda is beset 
with very grave difficulties, because the Master wrote no book: 
himself; and none of his immediate disciples left a piece of 
literature fit to serve as a picture of the teaching of the great 
leader. The earliest book which gives any detailed and trust- 
worthy evidence as to the Ramanandi faith is Tulsi Das 
great work, and the next is the Bhakta-mdla. Tt is quite 
true thab the greatest of Raminanda’s immediate disciples, 
Kabir, left a body of very valuable and original verses ; but 
1s his religious position is in several features very different 
from his Master's, we cannot take his utterances as direct 
evidence of Riminanda’s beliefs, although they may possibly 
bbe used to throw light on the question indirectly. Nor do 
the poems of Pipajt, Rai Dis, and Seniji give us much help, 
On the other hand, scholars of every type regard it as certain 














* Sir Goorge (rierson tells us that 
the text, JRAS., 1001, p. 607. 

* My own dates for Réminanda’s life aro A.b. 1400-70; and at this 
point they ate significant for this reason, that no scholar will be found, 
to propose later dat 

* he date is 4.0. 1874 ; Grierson L.A., xxii, 98, 


year 4.0, 1639 is implied in 
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that Tulst Das represents Riminanda’s main teaching so 
faithfully that we need not hesitate to tum to him for evidenee. 
But before we study Tulst Dis, we had better realize what 
Ramanuja’s system is, 

Tn contrast to Sankara’s absolute monism, Raminuja 
taught a modified monism. Both say “ Brahman is all that 
is”; but, while Saikara attributes our vision of the world and 
all plurality to maya, illusion, Riminuja regards the world 
and human souls as forming the body of God. Each soul is 
an aria of the body of Brahman, and is a personal being, 
possessing a measure of freedom. ‘The world and souls are 
real : there is no maya. ‘Thus, both these thinkers repudiate 
entirely the Sishkhyan doctrine of prakriti, primordial 
matter; and Riminuja repudiates méya as well. 

The Brahman of Riminuja is Nariyana, also called 
Vishnu, the god of the sect. Release is won by knowledge of 
Narayana-Vishnu, and mowledge is gained by meditative 
bhakti, To Sankara Brahman is undifferenced intelligence; 
it is impersonal and nirguna. To Ramanuja Brahman is 
personal and “endowed with all imaginable auspicious 
qualities”, and thus can never be regarded as nirguna. To 
Saiikera Brahman has no consort, but Raménuja calls 
‘Narayana “the Lord of Lakshmt, the abode of Lakshmi”, 
‘The goddess, however, is not woven into his theology at all, 

‘Tho Srl-Vaishnava sect adores Nardyana-Vishyu with his 
consorts, and all the Vythas and their consorts, and all tho 
‘Avatiras with their consorts and followers, Rima is but one 
of many Avatiras, They refuse to worship Siva or any other 
god; but they recognize every divinity of the Vaishnava 
group. 

‘The system is called the Sri-Vaishnava Sampradiya ; and, 
sineo the Supreme is Niriyana, the mantra of the sect is 
Ori, namo Narayandya. Brahman ascetics belonging to the 
seot are Tridandi Sannyasts. 

‘The teaching of Tulsi Das is singularly different from all 
this, Rama is the Supreme, and all the phrases of the 
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Upanishads are applied to him and to no other. In Rima 
alone is there mukti in this evil Kali age. His consort is 
‘Sita, and she is prakriti, the source of the material world, 
and also mayd, Rima, the Supreme, wields the mighty power 
of mya. There is no Visishfidvaita teaching to be found in 
the book, 

‘Raminandis call their system the Sri-Sarhpradiya ; and 
the mantra of the sect is Ory Ramaya nama. Riminandt 
ascotics are not sannyisis, but sidhus, and are called . 

How are we to explain these facts? The Z'ulstirit 
Ramédyana is universally held to represent the teaching of 
Raminanda; and it is the Bible of all Riminandis to-day. 
Yet it contains no single doctrine which is characteristic of 
‘Raminuja. 

Further, it is clear as noonday that Tulsi Dis’s system is 
older than Riminanda. It is found in the Adhyatma 
Ramayana ; and while there are slight differences, the points of 
agreement are so numerous that the only naturalsolution of the 
problem seems to be to conclude that Ramananda and his guru 
Raghavananda were ascetics belonging to a Ramaite order 
and used the Adiyaima Raméyana as their soripture ‘Tulsi 
Dis wrote not in order to displace the Adhyatma Ramayana, 
but to give its teaching to the people in the vernacular. 
The following facts seem to justify these conclusions :— 

1. The Adiyaima Ramayana and the Rama-charit-mdnas 
teach the same theological system. 

‘Rama is the Brahman of the Upanishads, beyond the reach 
of human minds, without qualities, nirguna, aguna ; and yet 
he became incarnate for the sake of the gods and his own 
beloved followers : and thus, living under mayd, he has many 
qualities, is saguna, In this evil Kali age there is Release in 
Rima alone, He is therefore the Lord of Brahma and Siva, 
‘Through Dhakti Release is won. ‘Those who take refuge in 
his namo find Release, 

‘Rama wields maya. By it he created the whole world. He 
is the great actor. By maya he deceives men. By it he seemed 
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to be deceived himself when incamate, but he is always the 
Lord, the Controller of maya. : 

Rama is the Lord of Sité, who is both prakyiti and maya. 

What Rima wills is done, and none can alter it; 
oterminism is taught. 

‘Thus the system taught in theso two works is a theological 
conglomerate, formed from the Siikhya, the Advaita 
‘Vedanta and a theistic incarnation theory. 

2, The Adhyiima Raméyana is written as a sort of repro- 
Auction of the original Ramayana, with the same number of 
books, each beating the old title, although the theology is 
completely new. Tulsi Das follows the same plan. 

3. In the Adlyaima Raméyana wo are told that Siva 
originally told the whole story to Parvati; and Tulst Dis 
faithfully repeats this account. 

4, In the original epic, the real Sita is carried away by 
Ravana; but in the Adiyiima Ramayana Rima makes the 
real Siti enter the fire before the appearance of Ravana. It 
is thus an illusory Sita that is carried away to Lanka; and 
the real Siti does not reappear until the fire-ordeal is held 
after the death of Ravana. ‘Tulst Dis has adopted this also. 

5. The baby Rami in the Adhyatma Ramayana shows him- 
self as the eternal One to his mother, and then takes again 
the form of a baby and begins to cry, ‘The episode reappears 
in Tulst Dis. 

6, The Adhydtma Ramayana is used by all Riminandis 
to-day, and they possess a Hindt commentary on it. 

7. In the Adhydtma Ramayana there is a reference to the 
Agastya Sarivhitd:? Tt was clearly used as the authoritative 
work for worship by those who used the Adhydtna Ramdyava, 








1 Su is idontified with prakyidi and 
parvactipantya Up., 17, 24-0, 61, $9, 
Up. (Deussen, Sechiig Upanishaits dee Veda, pp. 807, 808, 813, 817, 
821). Indood, the same essontial theology cane traced in these 
Upanishads, in the Adkydima Zamayaya and in the Rama-charit- 
mana 
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The same Agastya Sarihita is in use in Sanskrit? among 
‘Raminandis to-day ; anda Hindt version? of several chapters 
has been published with a life of Raminanda included. 

On the other hand, there is a Raminandi work in Sanskcit, 
which I have not yet seen, and which probably does contain 
Visishtidvaita doctrine. It is called Vaishnava Mati 
Bhaskara, io, “Light on tho Lotus of Vaishnava Opinions. 
(Readers will at once think of the famous Mahayana Buddhist 
work, the Saddharma Pundarika.) As to its date, author, 
or contents, Ihave no information ; but it is probably a fairly 
recent work, 

B. But if Riminanda and Tulsi Das after him taught a 
‘Rama gospel so distinct from the Ramanujiya system, how did 
the tradition originate and find credence ? It is probable 
that it arose from the concurrence of two distinct causes. 

First, the Sri-bhashya of Raminuja is such a noble theistic 
document that it is much used in many schools besides his 
own; and it would be strange indeed if there were not 
a number of scholarly Raminandi Vairagis in the sixteenth 
century accustomed to read it for themselves and to teach 
it to disciples. Since Réminanda had left no bhdshya, 
Raminuja’s work was clearly the best Vedanta treatise for 
them to use. The differences between it and their own 
Rame-faith would not trouble them, aince there was no 
Raminandt diatahya to make them stand out in prominence, 

Secondly, there were considerable groups of Raminujiyas 
in North India in closo proximity to the Riminandis in those 
days, just as there are to-day. What, then, could be more 
natural than to make friends with this Vaishnava group, 








+ Published by Seth Chhotelal Lakashmichand, Fyzabad, Siva and 
Parvati appear at the beginning, but the work is a dialogue between 
Agastyn and Suttkshya, and deals almost exclusively with ritual. 
‘A small handbook for Ramanands pajaris is published both in Sanskrit. 

vd Mind, the Sinimarelava Paddati. The publisher is Sat 
hotel 
* Published at the Gokuldasjt Ranahar Pushtakilay, Dakar, near 
Anand, Gujardt, and also at the JAiuabhiskar ress, Barabatiki, 
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whose Sri-bhashya they revered and loved? They might even 
receive instruction in the Visishtidvaita system, if there were 
some notable guru in the neighbourhood. 

‘From this friendship a feeling of unity would arise, and 
some Rimanujlya would one day suggest that, after all, they 
‘were really one, and that there was no material difference 
in their teaching. Onco the belief in the unity of the two 
groups was established, the rise of the tradition about the 
‘Mastor would only be a question of tim 

‘There is another point. In the tradition itself there is clear 
proof that the intercourse from which it sprang took place 
in the north, not in the south. Riminujiyas in the south 
universally speak of their sect as the Sri-Vaishnava 
Sampradiya, while in the north the phrase they use is the 
SriSampradiya ; and it is the latter phrase that is used by 
Raminandis. It is clear that the theory of the four 
Sampradiyas (Sri, Brahma, Rudra, and Sanakadi, i.e. the 
northem Ramanujiyas, the Midhvas, the Vishnusvimis, 
and the Nimbarkas) arose among Riménujiyas in the north, 
before the rise of the Raminandi, Vallabhichirya, and 
Chaitanya movements, which changed so radically the 
balance of the sects. The Riminandis would then take over 
‘the theory from their friends, 

Thus the evidence suggests that Righavinanda, who came 
from the south, was a Ramaite Vairigi, and used as his 
scriptures the Vitlmthi and the Adhyctme Ramiyanas and 
the Agastya Savnhita, and that he won over Raminanda to 
his faith early in the fifteenth century, and thus started the 
new movement. At some date in the sixteenth century there 
came friendly intercourse with the Riminujtyas of the north, 
and the belief in their identity ; and then there followed the 
legend about Raminanda. ‘The whole had taken firm root 
before Nabhajt wrote, and has continued to be believed until 
to-day. ; 

‘A most interesting parallel, from north India also, may be 
cited to show how easily such a mistaken theory arises. 
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‘The Vishnusvimi form of the Vedinta is dualist, doaiza, 
while the Vallabhichixya form is monistio indeed, it is called 
fudahddvaita, To Vishnusvimt Rédhi was @ woman, while 
to Vallabhichirya she was the ctemal consort of Krishna 
the supreme Brahman, Yet the Vallabhas have almost 
completely absorbed the Vishnusvimis ; and in the process 
they started the theory that the two are one; and that mis- 
statement is almost universally believed in North India to-day, 

T do not suggest that I have proved my case; but I do 
suggest that itis clear, on the face of the evidence, that there 
ia serious problem to be solved ; and that my reconstruction 
of the history may possibly prove right. Further study of 
all the relevant literature may reveal decisive facts, 


Spontaneous Nasalization in the Indo-Aryan 
Languages 

By SM GRORGE A, GRIERSOW, K.CI.B., MARA.S. 
PROFESSOR TURNER, in his valuable articles on 

Gujariti Phonology, refers to what he terms 
“ Spontancous Nasalization ”, In regard to Gujariti he says 
(JRAS., 1921, p. 844) “there seems from the earliest times 
to have been a tendency to pronounce vowels with the velum 
incompletely raised, which results in the vowel becoming 
nasalized ”, Similarly, Professor Bloch (La Formation de la 
Langue Marathe, § 70) says “Toute voyelle longue tend 
4 développer une résonance nasale”, and he discusses this 
question at greater length in his article on “La Nasalité en 
Indo-Aryan” on pp. 614i. of the Cinguantenaire de UBcole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 

Although he does not call attention to the fact, all the 
Gujarati nasalized vowels of which Professor Tumer gives 
examples are of secondary origin, and are long? Similar 
nasalization is found in Hindi and in other modem Indo- 
Aryan languages, except those of the extreme north-west, 
where the phonetio rules are different, 

Both Professor Bloch and Professor Tumer look upon this 
tendency to “ spontancous nasalization ” as dating from very 
carly times, long before the present stage of development of 
the modem languages had become established ; but, so far as 
I can gather from the writings already referred to, they 
consider the particular instances of this nasalization to which 
they draw special attention as occurring in the modern 
languages, to be developments which have arisen in late 
times and which have taken their birth in these modem 
languages themselves. I think, however, I can show that 
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2 The one exception, mdjar, is only appare 
1 theoretical d, which has been shortened 
1 long vowel with the stress accent. 
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the length of the vowel has nothing whatever to do with 
the nasalization, and that the instances of nasalization to 
which they refer are not peculiarities of the modern languages, 
but are an inheritance from earlier stages. In order to do 
this it is necessary to go a stage further back and to discuss 
‘he state of affairs in Prakit, 

Omitting a few less important cases, in literary Pralcrit 
‘there are two classes of compound consonants, vis. -— 

1, Double consonants, 

2, Compounds in which the first clement is anusvira or 
‘4 class nasal? 

‘Excluding the North-West, in the modem languages the 
regular developments of these compounds are respectively :— 

1, ‘The double consonant is simplified, and the preceding 
‘vowel is lengthened in compensation, 

2. The anusvira or class nasal becomes anunisika, and 
the preceding vowel is lengthened in compensation. 

‘Examples of these are — 








1. Sanslait, Prakit. Hindi. 
cakra- oak, 
fushaka- sukKhaa- sikh. 
agré. aggahi. ag8. 
eytighra- -wuggha- bigh. 
nylya nacoa, nde. 
svidyati, sifjat se. 

and so on in thousands of cases. 

2, Raithaya Jankana- akan, 
jangha. jangha. siigh. 
vandhya- ‘vafiha- bayh. 
Kainta- Ranta. Rat, 
candra- eanda- oild, 


and so many others 


two as interchangeable, See 
g. both jalan manthat and jalam 





changes, such as kdgan, for kan, 
‘or can, for cid. As regards the former, see note 2, p, 385, below, 
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‘The “spontancous nasalization ” referred to above occurs 
only in the words falling under class 1. As I have on previous 
occasions pointed out;} this nasalization is much more common 
than wo should gather from the study of the literary dialect 
alone, It is very frequently met with in rural dialects. 
‘Examples from the literary dialect are :— 

karkara- — kakkara- Bg, kakar, Wi. kavikar, 

makgika,  makkhia. — GQ, makhi, H. makhi. 

paksa- —pakkha- “HL. paikh, a side; H. pankha, 
a fa 

akgi- akithi- H. dh, 

mudga- — mugga- “HL. mitt, M. mig. 

vinirg- —-o/magga- Ge. yates H. vig-, H. 





‘uccaka- cena 
satya ssacea- i 

chardati, ° chaddai. _H.chiyé, Old HE chande, 
nidr@. ida. EL. nid, ot nid. 


sarpa- sappa» “HL. sap or slp. 
and so many others. In the above I have not mentioned all 
the languages in which each word occurs, contenting myself 
with mentioning one in each case. 

It should be noted that in the above there are a number of 
pairs, in one of which the “ spontaneous nasal ” is anunisika, 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, while, 
in the other, it is a class nasal without such compensatory 
lengthening. ‘Thus we have :— 

Rtkar and kaibkar. 

pakh and paikhd. 

‘még- and maiig-, 

‘ea and ufica, 

silo and sac, 

chéy- with an old form chand-, 








3 Seo ZDACG.,1, 1896, pp. 21, 22 
RAs, JOLY 1922, 2% 
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In the rural dialects many more such pairs can be heard of 
which no trace will be fountl in the dictionaries, Such cases 
are rather instances of the personal equations of the respective 
speakers than of local dialect. In the same village one 
man may say #fle and another may say safe, or the same man 
‘may say one or other as the rhythm or the style of the sentence 
may demand. Many such cases will be found in the Index to 
Bikar Peasant Life. Now, it is clear that whatever the long 
vowel may have to do with the nasalization of ao, it can have 
nothing to do with the nasalization of safc, 

T think we must look upon the nasalization of such as site 
as not occurring spontaneously in the modern stage of the 
language, but as descendants of nasalized Prakzit forms. In 
Prakrit, the vowel before a compound consonant must. be 
short, so that we cannot have any form such as s@fioa-. The 
only possible form with a class nasal would have been safioa-, 
and from that sde would be a quite regular derivative, under 
head 2 above. If this is true, then in pairs such as safle and 
sie we must look upon safle as the older form, of which se 
represents a further—later—stage of development. 

‘May we therefore assume such @ Prakrit form as sailea- or 
sahea- as existing in Praleit alongside of the saccu- given by 
‘the grammarians I think that we can, 

Tn Mk, iv, 20 (=: Vr. iv, 15; He. i, 26; Pischel, § 74) there 
are given a number of words parallel to sariea-, which do 
insert nasal instead of doubling the consonant as we should 
expect under the ordinary rules. ‘To quoto a few, such are -— 





Sanskctit, Praleit. 
vakra-, varika- instoad of vakka-. 
darkana-, —__daugana- instead of dassaya-. 
grsti-. ‘gamfli- instead of gattht. 
puecha-, ‘puricha- instead of puecha-, 
ula, suritka- instead of sukka-, 


‘The question is how did such words get into Prakrit? The 
answer will be found in the Prakrit grammarians’ lists of 
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Dhitv-ddeéas, ‘These are lists, given in the grammars, of 
Prakeit roots which may, or should, be substituted forSansleit 
roots of similar meanings, As pointed out by Professor 
Tncobi,! a large number (I calculate about 388 out of 930) of 
theso are admittedly Dési words, catalogued as such in tho 
Disindmamala. We have no grammar of these D&si dialects, 
All that we have to go by are voeabularies and lists of words, 
‘and in these we find quite a number of pairs similar to those 
given above for the modem languages, Taking verbal roots 
alone, such are :— 





Sanskrit, Pralerit, 
spriati. alukbhat, durhkhat, Gunghai? 
Kanati, kvanati, okRhanat, ohganat. 

taisai. cenecha’, carivchat, 

careayaté. capa, caripai. 

yunalti. Sufjai, jumgais 

trpyeti. ‘thippai, thini-pat. 

taksati rappai, rarixpai. 

sealati, appat, varivphat. 





and so many non-verbal forms which can be collected from 
‘the DeSinamaméla, From the above it is evident that Dest 
dialects, or at least some of them, freely substituted an 
amusvira (or class nasal) plus a consonant for a double 
consonant prescribed for literary Prakrit by the Indian 
grammarians, As certain forms of this literary Prakrit 
had no hesitation in borrowing words from the Dési dialects # 
we are entitled to assume that the so-called irregular words 
tarika- and s0 forth quoted above are also Dést words 


» Bhavisalta Kaka, p. 08". 
"Of, Skt, kaiikana-, Hind higan, referred to in not 
similar instances in the modern languages of softening l. 
® Horo it is tho form with the nasal which is original, and jujjat 
which is the Ly-form. Similarly we have maggat < marigati, From 
‘his elena that Dest calssooked upon jan a interebanga 
* Tacobi, op. cit., p. 63°. 
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which in the literary language have ousted the regular 
literary forms from use, 

‘That this assumption is not extravagant is shown by a 
consideration of a work entitled the Mahdrtha-maitjari of 
Mahédvarfnanda, of which a manuscript has been in my 
possession for some years ‘This consists of a series of 
Gath vorses written in the old Apabhrarisa (or D&6i) dialect 
‘once spoken in Kashmir and is provided with a hiya and 
a commentary, ‘The language of the verses contains numerous 
examples of the representation of standard Prakxit double 
consonants by anusvira plus a single consonant. ‘The metre 
shows that it is anusvira, not anunisika, that is intended, 
and there is no lengthening of the preceding vowel. So 
froquent are these spellings that when the MS. first came into 
my possession, I was tempted to assume that they were simply 
1 soribe’s graphic device for indicating a double letter in the 
Saradi alphabet. Imade inquiries on the point from Kashmir 
and was assured by the most competent authorities that no 
such graphic device had ever existed. We may therefore 
take it that the spelling shows the actual word intended by 
the author, I here give a hurriedly made up list of such 
words occurring in the first twenty verses of the work, 
indicating in each case the number of the verse in which it 
is to be foun 
Mahirtha-Masjart with Corresponding Corresponding 

‘verso number, form in Literary Sanskrit form, 














Prakerit. 
aarivndna- (? read annonna-. anydnya-, 
arhenorina-), 12. 
arnpa-, 6, ‘appa. ana-. 
wnbhavarattinn, YT. ubbhverntt. ——udbhdvayanti, 
aitdrd, 11. atti. . arta, 
Jjartha, 7. jattha, yatra, 


+ An odition, taken from the samo unique MS. as that from which 
‘mine was copied, has lately been published as No. XI of The Kashmir 
Serie of Teste and Studies, 
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Mahixtha-Manjari with Corresponding Corresponding 








‘verse number. form in Literary Sanslerit form, 
Prakzit, 

Jjarhsarn, 4, Jjassa. yasya, 
‘nirhea-, 1, 18. ‘wicca. ‘nityar, 
nirealarn god, 2. ioealojjdd. nibealeddydtah, 
narithi, 7. natthi. ndsti. 
‘nirilbusdtin, 16. ‘wittusa, nislusd. 
tarntha, 7. tattha, latra, 
pacearntharh, 8. paccakthah. —pratyakgam, 
panjaloana-, 8. parydlécana-. 
prurnnd, 18. pitmah. 
dinbama-, 6. ‘vibhrama-. 
sndhavivparh, 8. smaihitmyarn. 
‘eaviuthar, 8. wast, 
viarivoa-, 17. . vikalpa-. 
sariwarii, 18, savoannd. sarvagtial. 
sahavarisa, 8. sahdvassa. ° —_svabhvasya. 
sina, 17. sippain. Silpani. 


But such nasalizations are older even than the above, 
As Professor Bloch himself points out, instances are found 
in the Asoka inscriptions, where we have arina- (anya-), 
ami iatra (anyatra), purriiarn (punyarh), hiarana- (hiranya-), 
tarnbaparivni (tamraparni), and so on. What the origin of this 
nasalization may be, I leave to phoneticians to decide, bub 
T think that I have shown that this “ spontaneous nasaliza- 
tion ” spoken of by Professor Bloch and Professor Tuer has 
not arisen spontaneously in the modem vernaculars in their 
present stage of development, but is an inheritance from the 
oldest times, and that we have documentary evidence of its 
existence from the days of the Asdk inscriptions through all 
the stages of Prakrit down to the presont date. Moreover, 
it has nothing to do with the quantity of the vowel nasalized. 
It is true that in the modern languages the nasalization 
generally occurs with long vowels, but this is merely 

¥ La Nasaité en Indo-Aryan, p. 61. 
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1 coincidence of two different lines of development. Neither 
hhas any causal connexion with the other. In the earlier 
stages of the Indian languages, these nasalizations never, and * 
could nover, ooour with a long vowel, a state of affairs exnotly 
the contrary to that which we now find existing. But the 
nasalization is there all the same, and is associated not with 
any vowel-chango or vowel-quantity, but with the simplifica~ 
tion of Sanskrit; conjunct consonants. 


Notes on some Babylonian Rulers 
By G, J. GADD, BA. 
1. EY + Gy, 
[THLE founder of tho third dynasty of Ur has long been 
Imown by the name of UrHngur. ‘This ae been 
regarded as an improved reading for Ur-Gur, a form which 
‘was once generally used by Assyriologists. ‘The change was 
made when the publication of fresh material revealed that 
‘the sign JSF was pronounced engur by the Sumerians. It is 
not difficult to show that gur is untenable, for this value seems 
to have been inferred from a fragment of a god-list, K. 4366 
(published in Cuneiform Zezts, pt. xxv, pl. 48, 1. 8), which 
has -— 
Venger | ob WY | Bea nafarri th, 
Hence, [2 was held to be phonetically equivalent to =]7, 
and was accordingly read gur. ‘Butin no place elsewhere is Y= 
assigned the value of gur, whereas it is several times glossed. 
engur. In the text quoted above, therefore, the full 
pronounciation which should have been given in col. 1 is 
‘en-engur, ie. bal apst lord of the deep ”, a perfectly natural 
name for the god Ba in his aspeot as a siver-god (if the 
proposed restoration be correct). Whether the pronunciation 
given by the text, en-gur, is a real haplography for en-engur, 
on whether it is simply a phonetic writing which exemplifies 
the very common dropping of a consonant at the end of 
Sumerian words (o(n)-engur > éngur), it is hardly possible 
to decide. In any case, there is no ground for reading [Pf as 
gur. On the other hand, engur is attested by Cuneiform Texts, 
xii, 26, rev., col. ii, 18, and xxxv, 2, 48, and is certainly a 
value of the sign. EY -sf- 57 has therefore been commonly 
read as “Ur’Engur”. But there is no moro justification 
for this form than for the old Ur-Cur. No 4 Engur has been 
found in the literature, nor, so far as we can see, did any such 
god ever exist. For the Sumerian engur, in both the passages 
just quoted, is given as the equivalent of the Akkadian loan- 
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words apstt and engurru, meaning “ the deep”, and is simply 
‘a concrete substantive, not a proper name, The case of 
=H} JS} is widely different, and some material beating upon 
it may here be examined, 

‘The tablet B.M. 46559, a fragment of a Babylonian god-list, 
has the following entries in reverse, col, iii, Il 21-3 (published 
in Cuneiform Tezts, xxix, 48) -— 


nam-mu ~-}- EE 
@ninea 4, 
tidy, 


Te should first be noticed that the reading of the second line 
differs from that of C.7, Although 4 H-a was read both by 
the late Professor King and by Dr. Pinches in the JRAS. 
of 1905, p. 147, and in spite of the smallness of the sign on 
the original, I have litte hesitation in substituting HR | 
for tl. ‘The god Ea isbél apst certainly, but not aped himself, 
and Nind? is a much more snitable identification with the river- 
goddess. ‘The above extract, therefore, indicates that -»f- 5} 
was called Nammu, was identified with Nina, and might bear 
the general name of “ River (id)-goddess”. The next passage 
is from the tablet B.M. 38198, rev., col. ii Il, 15-20 (Cuneiform 


nararri || Naru (+E Vy EE) 

fat. Naru (as above). 

furl 

ap-swu, 
| en-gur-ru. 

‘Hero it is possible to read (+>¥-] J} 54 in the last line, and 
thus -»f- JF is apparently not explained. Novertheless it is 
clear that, in late documents, no distinction is generally 
maintained between J} and Y¥ |}, for, if we could believe 


nt Ato the passage in Reisner, Sumer-Deby, 2ynner, quoted 








Ynammu yy 
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the evidence at this point in our inquiry, we should have to 
say that both =} GF and ~-- |} FF could be read 
indifferently id and nammu, Yet this is clearly not the case, 
since the only Sumerian word for “ river” is id and the only 
writing of that word is YJ EF. Itisto bo presumed, therefore, 
that the Sumerian namo of the river-goddess is Id, and 
therefore, by climination, ~-- J} would be left with the 
reading Nammu, as suggested also by our first extract. ‘The 
desired distinction is actually established by tho “ Yalo”” 
syllabary (I. 67-60), where {2} is explained as +»¥- Tf YSt in. 
1,58 and as ¥- 5} in 1, 60, ‘The Sumerian readings corre- 
sponding to these are missing from the text, but the matter 
is placed beyond doubt by the Assyrian duplicate, 
BAM, 108862 (Cuneiform Texts, xxv, 1-8), obverse, col. i, 
11, 46-9, which read as follows :— 

Yi BE | neawre. 

lid 4, | ote 

Yengur ,, | ap-su-w 

Ynam-me, |b EE 

The close connexion of Nammu with Nin is exemplified 
in Reisner’s Sumerisch-Babyloniscke Hymnen, p. 110, No. 87, 
1, 11 and 12, where é 4 nammu is followed in the next line by 
4 nind, ‘Tho precise nature of this relationship, howovor, 
T cannot further elucidate, nor can I say in what respect the 
name borne by the subject of this note differed from that of 
Ur-Nind, the early king of Lagash, But, atleast, the evidence 
here collected seems to demonstrate that 

YE] fe St Ur Nammn, 
2. Ur-Wingirsu, Governor of Lagush. 

‘The short text reproduced herewith is copied from a copper 
statuette in the familiar Sumerian style of the objects called. 
Kanéphoroi. It represents a man, naked from the waist 
upwards, carrying on his head what is presumed to bo a 
basket of earth, which he supports with both arms upraised. 
Downwards from the waist the statuette, as usual, tapers off 
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into an elongated cone, bluntly rounded at the bottom. ‘The 
ption is engraved in one column round the upper part of 
this cone-shaped base ; its right edge is thus damaged by 
oxidization, which spreads from tho bottom to a point about 
half-way up the cone, It is quite clear that the statnette has 
been stuck for many years in damp ground up to this point, 
and this was, doubtless, the object of tapering the base in 








this characteristic fashion, the figure being set in its original 
place by the simple expedient of sticking it into the ground. 
For permission to publish this text 1 am indebted to 
Major Burn, the owner of the original object. Restorations 
of the damaged portions are placed in square brackets 

1. nin-mar[(KD)]. 2. sal Sag-gfa]. 8. dumu-sag * nifna). 
4, urtningfir-su]. 5. patesi. 6. lagas-(K1)-(ge ?). 
1. ésal-gil-sa-ka-[ni}. 8, mu-na-{dii). 
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“For Ninmar, gracious Indy, eldest daughter of Nina, 
‘Ur-Ningirsu, the governor of Lagash, has built her Queen’s 
Palaco of the Treasure.” 

‘UrNingirsu has long been known as the son and successor 
‘of the celebrated Gudea of Lagash. It is, also, no new 
suggestion that he was contemporary with Sulgi,! the second 
king of the third dynasty of Ur. One of the most interesting 
features of the present inscription is that it seems to afford 
‘strong support to this view, For there is a short votive 
inscription of Sulgi, said to be derived from a black stone, 
presumably a gate socket, and published in I. Rawlinson 2, 
No. ii, 4, which records that the king “ built for Ninmar her 
Queen's Palace of the Treasure in Ginsu” (é-sal-gil-sa-gir-su- 
{K1)-kw-ni). Tt seems only natural to infer that these two 
inscriptions refer to the same operation and the same occasion, 
and that both the suzerain (Sulgi) and the vassal (Ur-Ningirsu) 
deposited their memorials in the completed building; the 
contemporaneity of these two rulers is thus placed almost 
beyond doubt. The significance of this circumstance with 
respect to the duration of the fifth dynasty of Uruk, 
inaugurated by Utu-hegal, I have noticed elsewhere. 
‘Ur-Ningirsu appears to have been particularly devoted to the 
cult of Nina, whose “ priest” he is declared to have been in 
two other inscriptions, so that her “eldest daughter”, 
‘Ninmar, was a fitting object of his pious care, ‘The é-sal-git-sa 
was presumably the name of this deity’s temple ; if the trans- 
ation given requires any explanation, it may be recalled that 
sal, in tho pro-Sargonio tablets, has been shown ® to refer 
to the establishments of Baranamtarra and Shashag, the 
-consorts of the early governors, Lugal-anda and Urukagina of 
Lagnsb, while gil-sa = dukullu is noted in Meissner, Sele. 
Assyr. Tdeogr., 825. 

‘The statuette from which the above inscription is taken 

1 For this version of the name hitherto reed Dangi, eee Zimmern, 
Ber, Sichs, Gell, Wiasen., 1916, No. 6, p81, 2. 3. 


2 ‘The Karly Dynasties of Sumer and Abad, pp. 31, 32. 
+ By Allotte de la Fiiye in Révue d’Aasyriologie, vol. ix, 143, 
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may be supposed to come from the same site as the stone of 
Sulgi, which is said in I, Rawlinson to have been found at 
Tall Eed, This locality is to be found on the maps* some 
25 miles almost due west of Lagash (Tall Lob) and tothe south 
of Umma (Tall Yokha). From Lagash it is now separated by 
‘two rivers, for Lagash lies to the east of the Shatf-al-Hayy 
and Tall Eed to the west of tho Shatt-al-Khar, If 
Ur-Ningirsu was in control of this place under Sulgi, the 
local dominion of Lagash must have been fairly extensive 
at this time, And, indeed, several generations before, 
‘Nammabni of Lagash had probably ruled also in Umma, so 
that this discovery is not altogether surprising. ‘Tall-Ked, 
therefore, is in all probability the site of E-Ninmar, a placo 
of considerable importance in the days of Sargon of Akkad, 
who “smote H-Ninmar, its wall he destroyed, and the whole 
of its territory from Lagash to the sea he smoto ; his arms he 
washed in the sea” (Pocbel, Historical Teats, No. 34, obv., 
cols. i and ii, I 48-60). ‘The language of Sargon seems to 
suggest that, in his time, Tagash itself was subject to E- 
Ninmar; under Sulgi and Ur-Ningirsu the position was 
reversed, 
8, The Highth or “H" Dynasty of Babylon, 

The break between cols. iii and iv, on the reverse of the 
Babylonian king-list “A” (Cuneiform Tests, xxxvi, 25), has 
caused tho disappearance of the greater part of this dynasty, 
which consisted, accoriing to the summary, of twenty-two 
“reigns”. ‘Tho kinglist preserves only traces of the first 
two, and the last five, names. Fortunately, several of the 
missing entries have been supplied by new, though still very: 
fragmentary, matetial, from the excavations on tho site of the 
ancient Ashur. Thus, the Berlin fragment VAJT. 11261 
(published by Schroeder, Keilschrifttente aus Assur 
verschiedenen Inhalts, No. 10) supplies the first seven kings, 


2 British General Staff Geograph, Sect, No, 2563, where the place is 
called Tel Ede, Iam informed that the proper spelling is probably 
‘Tall ‘Ayad. 
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and No, 162 of the same publication, col. iii, has the finst 
nine, ending with Bawab-iddina, the defeated opponent of 
Adad-nirari IV of Assyria,’ From this point onwards there 
is a break until the king-list takes up the enumeration again 
with Briba-Marduk, the eighteenth member of the dynasty, 
One other Ashur fragment, VA.T, 11848 (Schroeder, op. cit., 
No, 13), has, however, the beginnings of names 16-19, thus 
carrying the record back two names above the king-list, ‘Theso 
names begin respectively Marduk-bél-{ ] and Marduk- 
apal-{ J. There is another fragment bearing upon this point 
in the list, which has only recently been referred to its correct: 
position, It bears the British Museum number 81~7-27, 117, 
and consists of small flake from the extreme left edge of 
what was probably a large tablet. It is designated in the 
Catalogue as a ‘ Part of a list of names of officials and their 
titles, ote.”, and was published by the late Rev. Dr. ©. H. W. 
Tohns as No. 888 of his Assyrian Deeds and Documents. The 
editor recognized its true nature subsequently, and translated. 
it with comments in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblieut 
Archaeology, 1918, pp. 125-30, A further examination of the 
original reveals, however, that the text of Assyrian Deeds 
No, 888 is not altogether satisfactory, and this circumstance 
has to some extent prejudiced the translation. ‘The following 
modifications are to be noted :— 
lino 1, Is almost entirely gone, and it is diffienlt to under- 
stand how Dr, Johns was able to read I lugal-o-ne, . 
Tean form no opinion as to what stood in this place. 
ine 2. Read om! IMI(R), not SUD (langu); the sign is 
incomplete, but enough remains to show that it was 
MIR, and the line doubtless contained tho title 
MIR-US, i.e. rid gabé, applied to the fifteenth 
king of the dynasty, as it is to Simmash-Shipak 
in King’s Chronicles, ii, p. 51. 
line 3. ™tu Marduk-apal-SE(S). The copy, Assyr. Deeds 
+ “Synchronous History,” col. iv, 1 ff., and Sm. 2106, rev. (Cuneif. 
Texts, xxxiv, 41 ad 43). 
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888, is correct, save that the shading should come 
right up to the signs. ‘The last sign, therefore, 
can be nothing but SHS in this context, and it 
can have been only by a slip that Dr. Johns mado 
the name Marduk-apla-iddina ; it should, of course, 
be read Marduk-apal-usur, This pretender to 
the style of “ Merodach-Baladan It” must 
therefore disappear, and that title revert to the 
colebrated enemy of Sargon and Sennacherib, who 
belongs to the next Babylonian dynasty. 

line 4, Read I lugat bal kxir, not NU; and the line may 
be completed after the usual formula: I lugat 
bal Beir -kaldé mu-bi X in-ag]. 

line 10. Read I Iu(gal), not NZ, and complete as above. 

I¢ will be seen, from what has preceded, that 81~7-27, 117, 
is a fragment of a king.list, drawn up according to the regular 
formule in use since the earliest compilations of such records. 
In the small section preserved, it is curious to note that kings 
of Kaldu and the Sea-Land occupy the throne alternately. 
‘Thus, Marduk-apal-usur is said to be of Kaldu, Eriba-Mardule 
of the Sea-Fand, and, if line 9 were preserved, it would clearly 
have recorded that Nabi-Sum-iXkun was of Kaldu, Possibly 
it is on account of this rapid alternation of raling-houses that 
the summary of this dynasty in the king-list “A” speaks of 
‘twenty-two bal, not gal, as in all other cases. But, if this be 
so, and if the summary mean “twenty-two dynasties ”, or 
““ruling-houses”, it is clear that the figure 22 becomes 
unreliable as tho number of kings in the “H” dynasty ; 
it would be quite possible that there were more, sinco each 
bul might have comprised more than one king. But the 
validity of this suggestion cannot be tested until » completo 
list is recovered, nor, in any case, could the number of kings 
in the yap be vory considerable, since only thirty-eight years 
in all elapsed between the death of Adad-nirari IV, the 
Assyrian conqueror of Bau-ab-iddina, and the accession of 
‘Tiglath-pileser ILI, who was contemporary with Nabonassar. 





More Notes on the Eight Immortals 
By W. PERCEVAL YETTS 


TPTHE following notes aro intended to supplement an article 

written in 1912 and published in JRAS. for October, 
1916, pp. 773-807. The theme then was the tradition of the 
‘group as genorally accepted atthe present day, and limitationof 
space confined the study to one hero-tale for each of the Eight. 
The tales were translated intact from an illustrated com- 
pilation of Taoist mythology which continues in popular 
favour and provides a fairly representative treatment of the 
subject. With a scope so restricted, the former article made 
but small contribution towards a better understanding of 
an important national cult. It is essayed here to probe 
a little deeper and in more varied places in search of evidence 
about the origin and evolution of the conception ‘The writer 
feels that apologies are due for the scrappy nature of these 
notes rather than for reverting to the topic ; for surely there 
is call for much fuller inquiry, considering the ubiquity of 
the Right in the foll-lore and folk-art of the Far Kast during 
many centuries, ancl the scant attention paid them by Westem. 
students. 

The Chinese delight in numerical categories ; and it is 
wise to exercise caution in attributing peculiar significance 
to one among so many. Yet there seems reason for regarding 
ight a3 a kind of “perfect” number. Foremost are the 
Hight Trigrams 4h, a conception of extreme antiquity which 
has provided « basis for much speculation in the domains of 
philosophy and all kinds of magic. Corresponding .to each 
of the Trigrams is a beast, and thus a group of Right Animals 
4 is constitutod. ‘Then there are the Hight Frontiers 


1 Again grateful acknowledgment is due to my folend Dr, Lionel Glen 
for kindly correcting the translation of veveral dificult passages and for 
reading the proofs. His specialized knowledge of Taoist literature haa 
rendered his generous help invaluable. 
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He of the world (of China), meaning the four cardinal points 
and the four intermediate angles! Similarly, there are the 
Bight Regions jj and the Right Winds; and A {if was 
‘a general term forall tribes of barbarians living on the fringes 
‘of the empire, ‘The year has eight special periods (or 
IE). Right were the sacrifices $lf offered by the ancient 
sovereigas at the close of the year,* and the conception of 
the Right Spirits jah is probably as old as history.? Musical 
sounds were anciently recognized as of eight kinds, hence 
‘A 4 stood for the musical instruments that made them. 
There is a tendency, too, in literature to arrange subjects 
under eight heads. Witness the “A @f of the Shih chi, 
in which Sat-ma Ch‘ien discusses vatious rites and 
branches of learning; the numerical arrangement being 
based, it is said, on the two equinoxes, the two solstices, and 
‘the four seasons. 2 





2 thus those lines of the poct Li Fo: fi) ksi af TR 
SE A BEE HK “Moving tho air of @ Asien and my penon 
Dermeatod with Teo, {can wander tzough Bound apce in the company 
‘of spits”. Ali compare tho terms AA BB, which means "in every 
"and the similar A 3% 
¥ a Li chi Legge, 8.8.2 x30 481. 

#0, Ohavannes, itt. Hist i, 482 een. Seboma Chen says thatthe 
ight Sprite have cxistedsinoe carlo! tm ; Dut he also quotes «tradition 
that the bli dated from about 1100 rc. ‘The Right aro the Zands of 
tho Sky, Barth, San, Moon, Pour Seuons, the Yin and Yang principles, 
tad of War, Tt i notoworthy that tho Roman Catholln have adopted 
‘the name of the first, J 3, as thoir torm for God, ‘The same two 
hartter ae ud forTndra by Chinen tranalator and writers on Buddhist 
subjects, 

‘Tho. term denoted all muses Snatramente, It fncluded those 
fashioned from oight kinds of materials + metal, ston, all, bamboo, wood, 
eatth, akin, ot gourd. , Shu ching, Legge, Chin, Clase, iy pt. 4 
‘There inno space to disoua here this ntoenting tops; tmauat auc to 
enti that" metal comprised bel atone” sonorous hanging stones, 
“alk stenged instrument, " bamboo " tutes,“ wood " sonorous box 
types, “earth things like the oosrina, “skin” drums, and “ gourd” 
that steangeehaped ieed-ongan 2 the body of which esemblen a teapot 
ited ban chy, au BL A BR, ix, 12. 


Chavannes, Mém, His, j, Intro. cox, 
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The foregoing examples are but few among many that 
might be advanced to support the theory claiming peculiar 
significance for our group in respect of the number of its 
components. While not wishing to labour the point, it does 
seem that, among the many numerical categories of the 
Chinese, sets of eight are characterized by a certain quality 
of symmetrical completeness. 

‘The following passage, calling attention to the catholicity 
of the Right, is perhaps not out of place here, though it argues 
that the group embraces all sections of the community 
because of the personalities of its individual members, rather 
‘than because of its numerical constitution. At the same time 
it bears out the notion of completeness. 

‘The Eight Immortals aro Chang, Han, Li, Ho, Ts‘ao, Han, 
Lan, and Li, Here we have old and young, male and femal 
ich’and honoured, and poor and humble, ‘The old are repre- 
sented by Chang [Kuo] ; the young by Lan (Te‘ai-ho] and Han 
[Hsiang zi); warriors by [Han] Chung-li; scholars by Lit 
[ung-pin]; thenoble by 'Ts'20 [Kuo-chin]; the siok (0. physically 
defective) by Li (T'ieh-kuai] ; and women by Ho ‘cal, 
Shih won yan hui BW HM IK BW, quoved in Ohi shuo ch‘tian 
chén* 3 WL RB MM, 214. 

Further, to uphold the thesis that our set of Eight was no 
chance combination, it is proposed to show that a series of 
groups, the same numerically if not identical in their member- 
ship, may be traced back to various dates prior to the con- 
stitution of the modem group. So far as we know the arche- 
type of the lot is the legend of the Bight Worthies,? Pa Kung 








2 hia on compilation from multitudinoussouses published toward tho 
cna of the last centory hy the native scholar Hang Po-la SE (Gk, 
who became a member of the Roman Cathal clergy. Anita title mugget, 
the main purpoe of the work isto diaredinon-Chrlatian bel. Ta 
wellarranged pages have provided. the basis for much that bas been 
published by Wester writers on Chinete religion, though the sotroe of 
Information hes not alwaye been acknowisdged. it haa frequently been 
ontuted in the preparsion ofthese notes 
1 Not to be confoed with tho eight ministrs of stato under An Png 
Wang 4@ 2B. 3E who were called by the same name, Pa Kung. 
2% 
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JVB, related to the second century before the Christian 
era, Lately M, Pelliot has called attention to it in his 
important article on the writings of the Philosopher Mou 
4 F. That these worthies were early recognized as 
Iisien is proved by a sixth century inscription which speaks 
of a “ picture of the Hight Immortals of Huai-nan” fe iff 
A (§ £ (5 and a similar phraso is attributed to the 
Empress Wu some two hundred years later. Popular 
estimate regarding the continuity of an Bight Immortals 
tradition dating back at least as far as tho time of thé 
‘Worthies is indicated, too, in the entries which the 2‘ yiian 
hhas under the heading /\ {. 

‘Tho story of the Hight Worthies is contained in the well- 
mown collection of Taoist hero-tales written in the fourth 
century by Ko Hung J§ jit, and tnkes up a largo part of his 
article about that famous patron of Taoist philosophers and 
magicians, the Prince of Huai-nan iff fj %E, who figures 
in the lore of the cult as a hsien himself, Professed adepts of 
Tao from all parts of the empire flocked in the second century 
3.0, to the palace of the Prince. One day cight® of them 
with hoary beards and every sign of extreme age arrived at 
his gates. The gatekeeper, noting that their persons 
proclaimed failure in the quest of perennial youth which 





2», own Pao, xi, 818, 404-6, 

* «, Pellot, lc it, 400, 

* According to the’ Heino heh ban chy, vi 14, the 
Bight Worthin wero an follows: ‘wo Wo 22 SL, Ui Shang 2p fH, 
So Fei Wf FR, Ton Yu fH thy, Mao Pi HW, Lol Pa Hy Be, 
Chin Chiang Hf fh and Wa P' ffi oY. But it must be remarked that 
thio int quit incoaitent with th tale told by Ko Hung tt be intended 
that it should relate to tho eight magicians, ‘The names quoted in tha 
note aro thove of courtiors atid others frequenting the Prince's palace, 
‘Thu» thoy constitute yet another group under the style Pe Kung, 
from the deen, De. Gllos has kindly polntad out a variation of the 
narrative, an told by Ko Hung, appearing in Lu § chi (quotoa 
in Stn Uh 9h win tn Bt pets Seo 
declare by what names they were known, These areallfenciful peoudonyas 
of Tacstoinport, 
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preoccupied his master, hesitated to admit them, Then 
followed a dialogue in which the gate-keeper remarked on 
their obvious lack of the magic means of warding off senility, 
They retorted that he should not judge by mere appearances, 
“ However,” said they, “‘if the Prince dislikes our aged looks, 
‘we will become young.” Scarecly were the words uttered when 
all the Hight Worthies turned into youths of about fifteen, 
‘Their hair became black and silky, and their complexions 
like peach-bloom. The amazed gate-keeper ran and told 
the Prince, who, not waiting even to put on his shoes, hurried 
‘out to receive them with every mark of distinction. Having 
abased himself in suitable terms of oriental metaphor, the 
Prince put himself at the feet of the Worthies as their humble 
disciple. ‘The latter, now appeased, changed back into their 
former shapes, and then proceeded to enumerate their powers 
of magic. Since the list provides such a complete summary of 
wonders claimed in Taoist lore to be worked by hsien in genoral, 
it is deemed worth while to translate it here in full 

One of us is able without effort to call up wind and rain, and 
instantancously to raise clouds and mists. He can trace lines 
‘oross the land and they become rivers, and by scooping up the 
soil he can make mountains. Another of us can cause high hills 
to collapse, and the sources of deep springs to dry up. He can 
tomo tigers and panthers, summon scaly monsters and dragons 
to appear, and press the spirits $ i into his service, Another 
of us can divide his personality? and transforin his shape, and 
is also able to become visible and invisible at will, He ean hide 
whole army corps, and turn midday into night. Another can 
ride tho clouds and tread the empyrean, cross the son arid walk 
upon the waves, He can go in and out whore thore is no 
crovice,* or travel in a breath one thousand li. 

+ ‘Tho power of eelf-maltiplication is powsesved by many Taoist magiians 
‘nd ig not unknown ia Christian hagiology, og. St. Anthony of Pads and 


St, Alfonso of Liguori, both of whom were seen in at least two places 
‘timultancously. Some heien are credited with being able to roduplionte 


their persons « hundredfold and more. 
xiii: A A RO 














1A reminiscence of Tao td chi 
“That which has no substance enters where there ino crevice". Lieh Tx 
‘has a story of a man who could float in and out of arooky oli; and a like 
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Another can enter flames unscathed, and plungo into water 
without a wetting. Noither swords wound him nor arrows find 
him their target, He feels no cold in winter frosts, nor does he 
swat in summer hent. Another is eapable of a myrind trans- 
formations : bird, benst, plant, or tree—as the fancy takes him, 
hho can bocome each or any of these. Ho can move mountains 
tana bring rivors to a halt; he can transport a palace or shift a 
hhouso, Another ean boil mud into gold, and freeze lead into 
silver, Ho is ablo to fuso the Bight Minerals * (of tho alchemist} 
into a liquid from which pearls soar aloft [in place of vapour). 
He ridos in a chariot of clouds with dragons for his team, and 
floats above the Great Purity.'—Shén hsion chuan fit fil) fi, 
fy, 9 seg. 

After the Worthies of the Prince of Huai-nan the next 
group in our series seems to be the one alluded to in the second 
century treatise Mou Tsit li huo # F BM xy, recently 
translated by M. Pelliot under the title “ Meou-tseu ou Les 
doutes levés”.? The passage may, however, point back 
across and even beyond the four hundred years separating 
its writer from the Prince. It mentions certain Records of 
the Bight Immortals A {iy 2 %@, and specifies Wang 
Chiao 3 % and Chih Sung Jf #} as members of the 
group. Both these names occur in the oldest legends of 
Taoist saints ; at least, it may truly be said so of the latter, 
who is presumably the Ch'ih-sung Tzti written about in the 
Tieh hsien chuan of Lin Hsiang (iy. That famous classic 
of Taoist hagiology contains also a notice of Wang-tzit Ch‘iao 
feat was performed by the frst so-called Taoist pope, Chang ‘Tao-ling. 
Compare also 8 noto in a book ascribed to w third century author whieh 
recounta tho powers of « number of Taoist magicians who lived under 
tho Bmporor Wu Ti of tho Wei dynasty: Hh AK th lf Fi 
‘They go in and ,out without using the doors".—Po xu chih 
1 th, vo. 

* According to the lst given in the ¥' yin, they aro: cinnabas, 
realgar, copper carbonate, sulphur, mice, t aul ammonine, nite, and ochre. 

* Taointa distinguish “Three Portion” = jf, each being the abode 
of faien: (1) “Jado Purity” 3% | + (@) “Upper Parity” 
(8) “Great Parity" |. Tho last, according to Ko Hung, ix 
forty Ii ahove the earth ana of crystalline hardest. 

* Downg Pao, xix, 255-183, 
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3E FF, in which he is described as the heir to King Ling 
‘Mi (671-545 v.0.). M. Pelliot has discussed the identities 
‘of Wang Chino and Wang-tzit Ch‘iao, and therefore I will 
only remark that reason may be shown for taking the first 
two characters of the name Wang-tzti Ch'iao to mean merely 
“Son of the king”, and that Wang Ch‘iao and Wang-tatt 
Ch‘iao figure in art as two soparate and different entities, 
‘The former is depicted cartied through the air with each foot: 
on. a wild duck, while the latter rides a crane (or phoenix) 
and plays the reed-organ of which he was so fond. ‘The 
surmise may be hazarded that from the context of this passage 
by the Philosopher Mou one is justified in regarding the 
Jv {i used there as a sort of collective term for Kien in 
general. 

‘The next known group in chronological sequence of record 
is probably the Hight Hvion of Shu % 2 /\ {iy alluded 
to in the Annals of Shu 3 #8 by Chiiao Hsin je ¥ of 
the Chin dynasty (4.p. 265-419). The passage, as quoted in 
the Zt yilan, runs as follows :— 

Tho Bight Hsien of Shu aro theso: Jung Ch‘éng Kung 
@ RZ, the hermit of Hung-méng #4 fH, now called 
Gh'ing-oh‘éng Shan* # 4 Il. The next is Li frh ae Ht, 
orn in Shu. The third is Tung Chung-shu if {i #f, also a 
hormit of the Ch‘ing-ch‘éng Mountain. ‘The fourth is Chang 
‘Tao-ling GR if BR, associated with what is now called Hao- 
ming Kuan i % (J. ‘Tho fifth is Chuang Chiin-p‘ing 
JE BAB, tho divinor of Oh'éng-tn sh MH. ‘Tho sixth is 
Li Po-po 2 A, at the Lung-mén Grotto in Hsin-tu 
‘i, M8. ‘Tho soventh is Fan Ch‘ang-shéng 7 J 44 of tho 
Oh‘ing-ch'éng Mountain, ‘The eighth is the Master Beh Chu 
WW AR He AB of Ya-chou ‘ft JH. Votaries have painted 
viotittes of tho Bight. 





1 Loc. city 406, 407. 
* This famous mountain is south-west of Ch'éngctu. It is called the 


“ adminitative contro of the bien” {i MH 2 fond 
vv the Uh in tho wren of the Ten Myoteious Palace of Ceti Place 
fH) Ke © Chavannes, Aém. conc, PAsie Or, iii, 182, 187 sey. 
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{will be ioted that all these wien, exeept one or two, lived 
‘in Han times or earlier, A short biography of Jung Ch’éng 
‘Kung appears in the old Zieh hsien chuan. Said to have beon 
‘8 minister of state under the Yellow Emperor, he again 
‘appeared to mortal ken in the reign of King Mu (1001-9461.c.). 
Li firh are the family and personal names respectively of 
Lao Twit, Accounts do not agree that he was born in Shu. 
Sati-ma Ch‘ien says his native place was in the township of 
K'u #, and crities place this in modem Anbui, ‘Tung 
Chung-shu, according to the Chtien Han shu iy Mw, 
‘was native of a town now known as sao-chiang 3 if in 
Ghibli. About 150 n.0. his scholarly attainments brought: 
hhim the post of Doctor at the Academy of Learning. Chang 
‘Tao-ling is famed as the first Celestial Preceptor % fi. 
He was born A.p. 34 at a spot now included in Chehkiang. 
Ko Hung says : “ Hearing that the people of Shu were simple, 
honest folk, easy to teach and convert, and that there were in 
that region many celebrated mountains, he departed thither 
with his disciples, and settled on the Cranes Call Mountain.” — 
Skén sien chuan, iv, 8. Chuang Chiin-p‘ing lived at the 
beginning of the Christian era, He used to tell fortunes in 
the market-place of Ch'éng-tu. “As soon as he had taken 
hundred cash he would shut up shop and let down the blind, 
‘and spend the rest of the day studying the works of Leo 
‘Tat”—v. Ohi shuo ch'ilan chén, 216. Chuang, being the 
personal name of Han Ming ‘Ti, was taboo, and therefore the 
diviner’s name is generally written Yen, as in the next list, 
p-405. The account given of Li Pa-po in the later Lieh hsion. 
chuan says that he lived for eight hundred years under tho 
Hsia, Shang, and Chou dynasties, and that he never moved 
without travelling eight hundred fi, At times he would retire 
as a hermit into mountain forests, at others he would make 
his home amid the hutly-burly of the markets. According 
to the Ssii-ch'van ung chih MM $f, xxviii, 1, 
Ch'ang-shéng, “ Long-life,” was the name given as a mark 
of respect to Fan Yu ii 2 by his fellow-countrymen of 
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Shu, His te was Tati-yiian -F 3G; he was a native of Fou- 
ling }ff B. He mixed in worldly afiairs, and is said to 
have refused an offer of the throne when the third ruler of 
the Oh’éng j State took possession of Ch’ény-tu in 303, The 
latter at his instigation assumed the imperial title, and 
appointed Fan Yu a Minister of State, conferring on him 
‘a marquisate and the title “Grand Preceptor of Heaven. 
and Barth” dW ¢ fii. T have not been able to trace 
the Master firh Chu. 

‘Thero is another list which differs little from that of tho 
Bight Hoien of Shu just quoted. ‘The passage recording it 
provides the interesting information that this particular 
group was recognized in the tenth century; for the Méng 
Ch‘ang f iki referred to was the second ruler of a small 
state in the ceritral part of modern Szechwan, and he 
surrendered in a.D. 965 to the forces of the founder of the 
Sung dynasty. It runs as follows :— 

Tradition accounts the Eight Hsien to be Chung-li Ch'iian, 
‘Lii Tung-pin, and the rest. Now, the Taoist priest Chang 
Su-ch'ing* He 3 $M) presented to Méng Ch‘ang of the Later 
Shu State f %§ a picture of the Eight Hsien on the 
anniversary of his birthday. It portrayed Li Eirh, Jung Ch‘éng, 
Tung Chung-shu, Chang Tao-ling, Yen Chiin-p‘ing, Li Pa-po, 
Fan Ch‘ang-shon 7% J& @, and Ko Yung-k'uei® % ik Ht. 
For particulars see Afao t‘ing k'o hua 3% % ifr by Huang 
Haiu-fo PE fk M, and Tu hua chien wén chih fe HR 
BY a, in which Li O* a fa] ond Ch'ang-shou Hsien 

1+ Famous for his paintings of Taoist philosophers and divintios "— 
Waley, Inder of Chinese Artis, 6 (London, 1022). Dr. Giles has kindly 
called my attention to what must bo almost a contemporary notice of 
hia work and this piotore in partioular inal ang hi 
FE ME Bs conv, 8. Here th lat ofthe Bight Hoion has 4 T286 @ 
fantoad of Lt Beh, ; 

* Lived in the third contury 4.0, aasuming thet the identifoation of 
him with Ko Hsien.weng i] be correct. In tho prefeture of 
Ch‘éng-tu there Sa bill named after him, from which, so the logend gos, 
he ascended on high a8 a aien. %. Chi abwo chan chin 216, 

‘There isan article on Li O in Shin Asien chuan, x, 4. Ho ured 
to frequent the marketplaces of Ch'éag-to. Generation afler genoration 
saw him sill young and showing no sign of old age, 
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Se [instead of the names Li Rrh and Fan 
Ch‘ang-shon].—Chii i In J Hh $M, quoted in Yen pu tsa chi 
98 WME AB, vi, 16. 

‘An echo of the old tradition is traceable in tho name of the 
eightlt contury coterie of hibulous littératewrs styled the 
Hight Immortals of the Wine Cup, and Biographies of the 
Eight Immortals is the recorded title of a book belonging to 
about the samo period. Both were alluded to in my former 
article (p. 776). Tu Fu Ak Wf, the contemporary of Li Po 
‘who was one of the famous coterie, wrote a poem called he 
Song of the Bight Immortals of Drinking» 

M. Pelliot cites an inventory of a picture collection of the 
Southern Sung dynasty (1127-1278), in which eight sorolls are 
catalogued as representing the Hight Immortals painted by 
the eleventh century artist Sun Chih-wei 3 ‘a fff. He 
also refers to a passage mentioning in the middle of the 
twelfth century a A fi) il ? 

Perhaps for some hundreds of years the Hight Immortals 
tradition had no wide popularity. In support of this con- 
jeoture may be advanced the fact that the conception (except 
in the guise of the drunken coterie mentioned above) is missing 
from the great collection of numerical categories ® compiled 
by the thirteenth century writer Wang Ying-lin * = if it. 
‘Then, towards the end of the Ming period an historical critic 
of note, Hu Ying-lin ® 7} RY Wf, discussed the legend as if 
it was of no great importance nor established antiquity. The 
same attitude of somewhat careless contempt towards Taoist 
tales, so characteristic of Confucian scholars, is shown in the 
following essay published in 1790. ‘The writer is Chao I 
HY M- Thero aro several well-known books from his 
‘pen besides the one in which this appears, 

4 v, Tu Shao-ting e'dan chi siang chu HH WD BR Ze 4 BE RE, 
417 ep 

Losey 40, 405. 

# Entitled Heian Aaich kon ch, o.exp, p. 88, 


+ Giles, Biog. Diet, 2958, 
+ He took his second degree between 1573 and 1620. 
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‘The popular tradition, handed down for generations, speaks 
of the Bight Immortals as Han Chung-li, Chang Kuo-lao, Han 
Hsiang T2i, Mioh-kuai Li, Ts'no Kuo-chia, Lit Tang-pin, and 
‘two fomale hsien—Lan Ts'ai-ho and Ho Hsien-ku, Such books 
as the Tai p'ing kuang chi and tho Shén hsien t'ung chien 
MH {ll 3h ME, while recording tho lives of hsien, do not provide 
detailed particulars, nor make mention of the so-called “ Right. 
Immortals". 

Hu Ying-lin states that stories of the Bight Immortals as a 
collective group date from the Yiian period. ‘The teachings of 
Wang Chung-yang* 3 Tt [§} wore thon ‘greatly in vogue; 
Chung-li was entitled Chéng-yang JE fj}, and Tung-pin Shun- 
yang {i [§}, Ho Hsien-ku being a disciple of the latter. Such 
‘was the origin from which developed, by the addition of other 
persons from time to timo, the group under its present designa- 
tion. ‘There is a play acted at the present time, entitled The 
Bight Immortals going to worship the Star of Longevity 
is derived from an ancient text of the Yiian dynasty, 
there are good grounds for the view that the legend of the Bight 
Immortals originated in that poriod. Among the Hight are 
several persons who appear in the dynastic histories ; but the 
rest of them are only to be found here and there in fiction and 
works of imagination. 

‘While many of the wild unrealities described cannot be 
accepted as based on actual fact, yet we may pick out passages 
affording evidence of historical authenticity {for some of tho 
Bight), With regard to Chang Kuo, for instance, see tho Old 
Tang History WG Mf Wf on the twenty-second year of the 

+ Though true in rogard to the Yan group, this statement ignores the 
notice in Tai pling kuang chi, referred to in mote 1 on p. 408, concerning 
the older Shu group, ‘The oversight in strange, especialy ninco the notice 
is headed *Pietures of the Hight Immortals. 




















* The name by which Wang Ché 3E AB was generally knova. He 
vas the famout Talat who drew many dicpee to hia hnadqurters ab 
T"tnenaatary in Shantung, and becave the founder of » Northern School 
Ot eeoterie Hea. "He Sean to have orn «pupil ef La Tungepn 5 Ba 
fine he lived in the bwelth century, the tetilon cen hardly have an 
hvtorieal ban, "‘Thero fs no zeuon to doubt that one of is Pople waa 
Chia ‘angen ff $B Af, 0 enowod for ie gen ourney atthe 
ge of over seventy nerom Chine to Singhs Khan's camp near the borders 
of Tada His rocce in taming the Khan to more rnane wae i an 
Tananco of the mora fre of Tote teachings too mom rocomvet 
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Kai-yilan period [s.0. 784], where it is recorded that the Master 
Chang Kuo §R JR He 4 of Héng Chou’ fH JH had conferred 
‘on him the title Silver-and-Blue Kuang-lu Ta Fu? 36 Wk 
HK, besides the designation (hao) of T'ung-yiinn Hion-shéng, 
i 5G 9 HE 

For Chung-li Ch‘tan soo the biography of Ch‘én ‘T'uan Bt 35 
in the Sung History 8 J. It is narrated there that once, 
svhon Ch‘on Yao-tait Bit 9 2 was visiting T'nan, ho found a 
‘Taoist with his hair dono up in anciont fashion‘ alrondy soated 
in tho guest's plaoo.  Yno-tait inquired privily of Oh‘én wh 
tho Taoist was. Ch'én roplied—Tho Philosopher Chung-l 
48 Wh F. In the biography of Wang Lao-chih* E 2 i 
there is montion of a beggar, calling himself ‘The Master 
‘Chung-li, who presented Leo-chih with some of tho magic drug 
J}. Having swallowed it, the latter lost his reason, and left his 
home, abandoning his wite and children, 


2 The modem Tet'ung fe [A] in Shans’ 

* "Under the Oh'in and the Han dynasties the emblem of  Kuang-ta 
‘Te Fu was of silver and had a blue cord. Under the Chin if dynasty 
‘senior and junior grades of this rank were instituted, one receiving the 
Insignia of a gold seal with a porple cord, tho other that of the Kuang.la 
‘Te Fu as of old. ‘The Southern Chri dynasty was the fist to use tho titles 
‘Gold-and-Parplo Koang.la Ta Tu? and." Silverand-Bluo Kuang-la 
‘Ba Fa’, and sueccoding dynasties continued the names, until the Ming 
‘who abolished them." ~Te'a yitan under Rf. The lato Manchu 
dycasty retained tho ttle Kuangclu Ta Pu as the first grado of the highest 
‘of tho titles of honour Jf 

* The passage quoted is to be found in vill, 28. References in these 
notes to the dynastic histories are to the 1878 edition, 

4 tiny DIB, 

* The biogeaphy referred to isin Sing shi, onlvi, 2-6 ; but it dovs not 
"én ‘Tuan wav famous Taoist magician who waa 
of four or five when a river aprite suckled him. 
forth ho exhibited supernatural powers. Ho was tho object of 
intoret under soveral of tho Fivo Dynasties, and wo road the 
uraal tales of his ignoring summonses to Court or obeying thom in that 
offhand manner characteristic of his kind, Later, the Grat two Sung 
‘emperors questa his attendance and when at lat ho rexponded he indulged 
{in his peouliar propensity for going into a trance Inting & month oF moro. 
Ho is aud to hnve departed this world about 4.0. 900 ab the ogo of 118. 
‘Two works on alchemy in the Taoist Canon (Wieger, Nos. 131, 132) are 
attributed to him. Tn pictorial art he i often represented riding on a mule, 
‘ud 0 might be mistaken for Chang Kuo, 

© Sung shih, eolsil, 8. 
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With rogard to Li Tung-pin, look again at Ch'én ‘T'uan’s 
biography, where he is described as a native of Kuan-hsi? Bi) MH 
living in retirement. Ho was versed in sword magio, and lived. 
to bo more than a hundred, His steps were light and nimblo, 
and he could travel several hundred i in an instant of time. 
He froquently visited ‘T'uan at his library.” ‘Theso threo men 
are all to bo found in the dynastic histories, so we may perbaps 
lend credence to what is said about them, 

Han Hsiang ‘Tait is reputed to have beon a grand-nophew of 
‘Han Ch'ong-li* $f @ 4%, the samo to whom is addressed 
Han's poom about his banishment beyond the Lan Pass. But 
the poem does not contain a word about his possossing any 
powers of Taoistic magic. Such books as the Yu yang tsa tau 
iS Wh AE Mand Oh'ing so kao i HH WH HM, when 
referring to this poom, contain the gloss that Hsiang was able to 
‘eause flowers to spring up, and made appear on their petals a 
couplet conveying allusions to the Ch'in Mountainsand the Lan 
Pass in anticipation of the event; that is, before his uncle had 
eon exiled. When the uncle actually did come to the Ian 
Pass and Hsiang tured up there too, the former was able to 
-eompleta the poom. 

According to the genealogical tables of the ministers of the 
‘fang dynasty, Hsiang was the son of Lao Ch'tng # jk. 
(Note.—There is a poem of Ch'ang-li’s addressed to his brother's 
‘son, Lao Ch'éng.) Hsiang took the doctor's degree and was 
‘appointed an Assistant in the Grand Court of Revision in the 
third year of the ch‘ang-ch'ing period (4.n. 828]. There is no 
mention at first of his having strange magical powers. But 
thero is stanza by Oh‘ang-li addvessed to a certain cousin nt 
Usii-chou (ff JH. It rans as follows :-— 























+ Th Shonsi, 

2 The pasango Ss in Sung shih, onli, 
Aived to bo more than a hundred, yot had the face of a youth 

© Oh‘angeli is the Ao of Han Yo, and fs derived from the name of the 
‘ancestral home of his family in Chil. 

“This book was written by a contemporary of Han YO. % Wylie, 
Noles on Chin. Lit, 198, 2nd 

* This applios only to the Ching 40 had i. ‘Tho Yw yang ta ts, xix, 4, 
makes the miracle take place after Han Y0's banishment, whieh quite 
‘pole the story. 

Striotly, son of a male paternal third cousin. 


In tho original it 
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“Tf you ask who it is that knocks at my door, 
T reply that it is a kinsman, 
Who claims to have strange magic 
And to probe mysteries and to know the workings of 
Heaven."* 
‘The kinsman being a cousin, he could not have been a grand- 
nephow; and tho expréssions “probing into mysteries and 
understanding Heaven's workings" only mean that ho was 
something in the nature of an astrologer, able to tell persons’ 
fortunes. ‘Thus further on in the poem he say: 
“His words betokening a meoting with me in the future 
‘wore no flattery.” 
‘This must refer to the time when he was acting as an Assistant. 

As a matter of fact, Hsiang accompanied Ch‘ang-li to 
Ling-nan [ie, Kuang-tung). (Nole—Ch'ang-li has a poem 
addressed to Hsiang entitled Passing the night at the mouth 
of the Tstng River. The Tséng River is the one at Tséng- 
ch‘éng Hsien in Kuang-chov.) ‘Thus Hsiang was really nob 
able, like the cousin at Hsii-chou, to “ understand the workings 
of Heaven”, and we need not waste fiitther time in discussing 
‘the gloss on the Lan-t‘ien poem ®* attributing to him feats of 
wildly improbable magic. 

No historical account has anything to say abont T'ieh- 
‘kuai Li, The biography of Ch‘én ‘Ts‘ung-hsin PR 4% {1% 
in the Sung skih* mentions a certain Li Pa-po, who 
called himself Hight-hundred Years A WR.  Ts‘ung- 
hsin served him with great assiduity in the hope that he would 
impart his magical arts to him, but in the end learned nothing 
at all. In tho biography of Woi Han-ching £ 2 HE it is 
recorded that he (ie, Wei) acknowledged as his preceptor a 
‘Li Pa-po‘ who had lived under the T'ang. The latter imparted 

2 "hin poom isnot include in Han Y's colleted works. 

* "The town of Lan-t'en, in the Sheaal prefecture of Hain, {8 near the 
Chin Range, 

* oobext, I. 

Sung shih, oobi, 7. Hero his name ia given as Ti Linng 2p: JE. 
dot not appoar thet Taoist myth claims for him auch longevity a to 
‘entify him withthe Td Pa-po mentioned.above, p. 404. The Sung ahih has 

“Onoo when passing the Dragon Gate of Sanahen, 
hearing the sound of tho waters, turned to tho bystanders end 
‘aid that thero must bo somo jae at the bottom, Forthwith he threw 
of his clothes, plunged into the river and emerged clesping a boulder which 
‘trned ont tobe real jade.” 
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to him the secrets of the alchemist’s emeible. So there was 
a Li Pa-po in tho Sung period who was heard and spoken of 
but nothing is said abont his being ame or having an in 
crutch, Hu Ying-lin identifies our hsien with Lin the Cripple 
4) We F, mentioned in the Shén hsien tung chien; but 
the two sumames, Lit and Li, cannot, be thus eapriciously 
imputed to him, ‘Tho Hoi t'ung k'ao $f 4h A also speaks 
‘of a Sui dynasty (689-618) man whose ming was Hung-shui 
BE AK and whose child-name was Kuai-érh 4 §, but 
without reference to any book as tho source of information, 
60 that this identification is just as devoid of foundation as 
the other. 

Tt has beon bonded down that Ts‘no Kuo-chin was tho 
younger brother of the Empress Dowager ‘Ts'ao of the Sung 
aynasty. According to the Sung shih, Ts'no IW ff, 
a younger brother of the Enipress Dowager ‘Ta‘i-shéng 
Kuang-hsien #4 38 3 M, at the age of 72. So he 
does not appear to have succeeded in becoming a hsien. 
Apart from him, no relative of the imperial house studied with 
a view to hsionship, so that this again is a case of reckless 
hearsay tradition. ‘The ‘Tao shan ch‘ing hua® 38 WN if 
WF records that a certain Yen Shu® J& Hf was a re-inearnation 
of the Jisien Ts'ao Pa-po W AH. The person here 
roferred to as Ts'ao Pa-po ean hardly be identified with 
Kuo-chiu ; certainly he was not related to the royal family. 

About Ho Hsien-ku tho Liu kung fu shih hua $4) Ft 
8 $F GH soys that sho was a native of Yung-chon JH, 
while the Hsii t'ung k'ao declares her to have been born at 
‘Tseng-ch'éng in Kuangtung, ‘Tséng Ta-ch'én if $8 Bi in 
his Tu sing tsa chih $M WE Mk HE‘ tells us that sho 
lived uring tho reign of tho Emperor Jén-tsung (1022- 
1068) of tho Sung dynasty ; on the other hand, the Zsiit'ung 
Hao states that sho belonged to the time of tho ang Empress 
Wn (684-705). Some of thes tales must bo falso, becanso 
of tho wide discrepancies botween them, 





























+ eesti, 10. 

A collotion of miscellaneous aneadotes, Tt dates from the Northern 
‘Sung dynasty (900-1126), but tho author is unknown. 

* According to the Surg shih, about A.n. 1004 there was © wonderfully 
clover youth named Shu ZR, whose ft was T'ung-shu (] . 

+e, Wylio, Notes on Chin, Lit, 2nd ed, 198. 
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With regard to Lan ‘Ts‘ai-ho, the Tai p'ing huang chi 
says that he was usually attired in a ragged blue gown, with 
‘one foot shod and the other bare, In summer he wore quilted 
gorments, and in winter he would sleep in the snow. He used 
to go into the markot-places carrying a large pair of castancts, 
‘and sing the following in a loud voiee : 
“Lan Ts‘ai-ho for song and dance, for song and dance! 

ow short our sojourn here below ! 

‘Whe ancients have passed away like running water, never 











to return; 
‘While the men of to-day are pressing on in over increasing 
multitude.” 
‘Yiion I-shan? 5G jf {1 introduced him into ono of his pooms ; 
tho passage runs :— 
“T tremble at tho appearanes of white hairs even more than 





Pian Yo? #8 ii 

People laugh at my blue gown—like that of Ts‘ai-ho.” 

‘Ho also inscribed the following on a picture of Lan ‘Ts'ai-ho:— 
“Long castanets and loud songs are no sure sign of madness. 

You, my children, are equally excited in your pursuit of 

money. 

Whenever, then, you meot the old fellow in the blue gown, 

Danco & measure with him in the breezo of spring.” 

Lan Ts'i-ho, then, was a male, and therefore the 
error persisted in of making him appear dressed as a female 
in present-day plays is highly ridiculous—Kai yi ts'ung 
‘ao FY ER HEH, xxxiv, 24 seq. 

Readers of the foregoing essay will, no doubt, have formed 
the opinion that Chao I set out: to discredit Taoist legendry. 
At any rate, itis evident that he did not approach the Bight 
‘Immortals in a sympathetic spirit, and the main tenor of his 
discourse is destructive without attempting to throw light 
on the human side of conceptions entering widely into the 
lives of his fellow-countrymen. His attitude is, nevertheless, 





+ According to the biography in hia collected works, Tthan heien-shéng 
vwén chi St IL) SE AE HC AR, he ved 1100-1267, Wie hao was 
Haoowén 4 [)- 

A poet and official of the fourth contury noted for his beauty. 
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worthy of study, for it is that of the orthodox scholar of the 
old type. It illustrates, too, that lack of scientific instinct 
which strikes some of us in the modern West as s0 strange. 
‘These remarks are far from intending to infer that bigotry 
and intolerance in religious and imaginative realms are more 
signal with the Chinese than with us. What is meant is that, 
the Confucianist has not yet taken up the science of folk-lore 
as an intellectual exercise worthy of his dignity. 

Chao I appends to his essay a number of references to books 
relating to the Yiian group. Unfortunately many of the works 
are not available in London, but accessible sources have been 
rawn on for the notes that follow. 

The legend about Chung-li Ch‘iian, translated in the former 
article (p. 778) from the Lich hsien chuan, merely says that he 
‘was in command of an expedition sent by a Han emperor 
against the Tibetans who defeated him. Some passages 
quoted in Chi shuo ch‘iian chén, 208, date him much more 
definitely. There it is stated that he was at one time on the 
staff of the general Chon Ch‘u ff} 8, who, as we know from 
the Chin shu #% @f, served under an emperor of that dynasty 
uring the period a.n. 280-90, and died on the field of battle. 
The great Han dynasty came to an end in A.p. 220, so that if 
there be an clement of truth in the popular legend it seems 
more probable that itwas under the Minor Han } gi of the 
epoch of the Three Kingdoms that Chung-li Ch‘tian com- 
‘manded an army. » 

Other writers dismiss the tale connecting our hsien with 
a Han dynasty, yet it does not appear that their arguments 
are conclusive. For example : 





‘Hon Chung-li Ch‘iian was a T'ang man, but.at tho present day 
he is erroneously identified with the Han general Chung-li Mei 
SH WME DR. This is, however, a mistake, ‘The aforesaid Han 
Chung-li is the name of a place, not of « man.—Ting é tsa lu 
AT aS Mt 8, 

The dictionary 72'it yilan has tho following eutry under 
Han Chung! 
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Chung-li Yinfang, whose personal name was Ch'iian, was a 
Jisien ab the time of the T'ang dynasty and a contemporary of 
Li Yen BG}... At the present day men eall him Ban 
Chung-li. ‘This is due to the character “ Han" having been 
erroneously connected with what follows; and consequently a 
wen identifying Chung-li Ch'iian with the Han 
Moi. Moreover, Han Chung-li is the niamo of 
4 place, not that of a man. ‘Zo give an example, the following 
lines oceur in poom by Ta Bu Hk Wf: “Ihave lately heard 
that my younger sister, Madame Wei, has been welcomed in 

















Tt is not easy to follow the line of reasoning. Perhaps the 
argument is that our Asien was actually one named Chi‘ian, 
4 native of Han Chung/li, ‘That this combination of names 
Jed to confusion with the famous Han general Chung-li Mei, 
and so the hsien figures in legend at one stago of his career 
‘asa Han general, Thereis, however, another clue to the riddle; 
and it is to be found in the famous Sung catalogue of hand- 
writing entitled Hsiian-ho shu p'u '& 4u # i. ‘The bookis 
alluded to in the above passage from the T2't yiian, but, since 
itis there misquoted, I have omitted the sentence from the 
‘translation, ‘The statement that the Asien himself claimed to 
have been born under the Han may but refer to one of those 
instances of Taoists dating back their births to a fabulous 
antiquity ; 90 that this claim in itself presents no great 
obstacle to the theory that our Asien was actually a con- 
temporary of Li Tung-pin, Here is the passage in the 
catalogue : 

‘The Master Chung-li is s Asien, whose date is unknown. 
‘His personal name is Ch'tian. From time to time he appears, 
and mixes in mundane affairs. He himself declared that he 
‘was born under the Han dynasty, Lii Tang-pin held him in 
reverence, following him as a disciple. A collection has been 
mado of their dialogues and poems. 

He is portrayed as a fine and dignified old man; sometimes 
‘with high hat and purple robes (such as persons of distinction 
wear]; sometimes with curly beard and shaggy whiskers, his 
hair twisted into a coil on either side of his uncapped head, his 
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skin tattooed and his feat bare. With proud mien he stands a 
tall and comely figure. Of a truth his glance soars abovo the 
Four Seas and wanders beyond the limits of earthly horizons, 
Chung-li styled himself ‘“ An unofiicial personage in the capital 
of the empiro” Fe F #6 fie BL and tho “ Untrommelted 
Ono”. 
He wroto in running seript:— 
* “Mho exalted monk who has Tao attained is hard to find: 
when! O when! shall I go baek to join him 2” 


es aro traced with no ordinary penmanship 













Besides these lines he composed in the seventh month of the 
seventh year of the yilan-yu period [A.p. 1092) four cantos 
addressed to Wang Ting-kuo =F % {if mainly on the profound 
and earnest study concerned with the quest of longevity and the 
Philosopher's Stone. ‘The poom is well worthy of careful 
perusal. At the end the writer discusses his own caligraphy and 
declares it to be derived from his study of the sinuosities of 
dragons and serpents, and the connoisseur will not question the 
trath of this statement. 

At present the collection in the imperial gallery contains one 
example of Chung-li’s running hand, and that is the poem 
agdressed to Wang Ting-kuo—Heilan-ho shu p'u, xix, 18, 

All that has been said in these notes about Chungcli Ch‘tian 
leaves him a very hazy figure historically. But, we will not, 
like Wang Ying-lin, beowuse proof is lacking of his substantial 
existence dismiss him as unworthy of our serious regard, 
He is, indeed, a very real and tangible personality in the 
anythie famey of the Chinese, and we may be sure that the 
conception arose from definite origin and sufficient cause, 
Assuming that his mortal prototype was a contemporary of 
Lii Tung-pin, and assuming, too, that the bronze mixror we 
are about to discuss is justly assigned to the Sung period, we 
may recognize the myth being represented pictorially at an 








4 the dato here given indicates that this Wang ‘Ting-kuo cannot be the 
famous staterman of thet name who lived 062-102, unless the poem was 
dodioated to him aftor his death, 

-nAS. JULY 1992. 7 
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‘early stage in its career. This opportunity is all the more 
welcome because several times in the foregoing pages instances, 
have been given of the Hight Immortals manifested in the 
folk-art as well as the folk-lore of the country. But all these 
have been mere written allusions to pictures. ‘Here is an 
actual design cut in wood taken from that well-known 
catalogue of antiquities called hin shih so a yt. Tt 
portrays a bronze mirror said by the compilers of the work to 
belong to Sung times. ‘This is their comment -— 

‘Tho picture on the mirror shows the two hsien Chung-li 
and Lit Tsu crossing the wator, exch standing on a sword. 
In the midst of the sea a pavilion is poised on the crest of 
‘a wave. Within the circular space surrounding the central 
Imob are inscribed in intaglio two characters Chou Yiian— 
doubtless the man who cast the mirror. 

‘There can be no doubt that the compilers of the Chin shih so 
wore justified in theit identification of the figures. The 
presentment of the Patriarch Iti will be discussed later. 
Chung-li Ch‘iian is recognizable by his association with 
Lit Tung-pin, by the mode in which his hair is dressed, and 
by the indication of a fan in his left hand. This gathering 
of the hair into two coils, one on cither side of the head, is 
characteristic of Chung-li Ch'iian. It was an ancient practice 
to cut short a child’s hair with exception of two tufts. The 
tufts were kept till the parents died as reminders of filial 
obligations. On the death of the father the right one was 
cut off; on the mother’s death the left! Perhaps this custom 
of antiquity was the origin of the kind of coijfiure affected by 
Chung-li Ch'tian and, according to pictures, by other hsien 
too. In the Sung period it was considered an out-of-date 
fashion ; but, as has been remarked, it was often the foible 
of eminent Taoists to associate themselves with the distant 
past. 

No better argument could be found for tho substantial 
nature of our Asien, whether he be tho product of mythic 








4 6, Couvreur, Li Ki, i, 629 407. Also v. Shih ching, i, ivy 1. 











Back or a SuNo Mrnnon. 


(Prom Chin shit so) 
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fanoy ot of a lingering legend about an actual man, than this 
very huraan and real figure reproduced from a supplement to 
the well-known pietnre-book Chieh toi yiian JR = i. 
Certainly there is no hint of the warrior about his jovial and 
well-noutished person. 

Accounts of Li Tung-pin’s parentage and birth-place are 
vavied and conflicting, and there is no space for them here, 
even if to detail them might serve a useful purpose. Many 
are to be found quoted in Father Huang’s compilation 
mentioned on p. 389. We have seen that Wang Ying-lin 
passed Lii by with a shrug; yet the student may find in the 
volaries devoted to him much sound historical evidence of 
‘a Kind: It is evidence of modes of thought and action 
prevailing among the shapers and transmitters of the legend, 
‘who thus unconsciously hold up a mirror reflecting the religion 
‘and manners of their own times. 

If we seck to prove that a mortal prototype of the Lii ‘Tung- 
ppin legend actually existed and was born towards the end 
of the eighth century, probably one of the strongest arguments 
‘that’ could be advanced is a pictorial one, In the Burlington 
Magazine for September of last year I attempted to trace the 
graphic tradition of this Jsien from its supposed. beginning 
in a contemporary portrait, through a series of intermediate 
pictures, down to one dated 1901—all strikingly alike in 
design, ‘The first is attributed to the artist Téng Ch‘ang-yu 
He fA i, and shows our hsien apparently aged between 
sixty and seventy. It is a masterly drawing with an air of 
reality that convincingly proclaims it a portrait, drawn from 
life. “A discussion and reproduction of it may be found in the 
first volume of Ars Asiatica jointly written by the late 
‘MM. Chavannes and Petrucci, Data are there given (p. 11) 
which indicate no chronological inconsistency in attributing 
‘portrait from the living moda to the brush of Téng Ch‘ang- 
yu. It is known that ‘T'éng was alive in 881 and that he 
lived to be more than fourseore and five. ‘The very fact that 
this picture has been perpetuated unchanged in all 
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essentials down to the present day is in itself a stroug pre 
sumption that its subject was a real man. Tt manifests 
that purely indigenous art of China concerned in portraying 
national heroes with characteristic conservatism and un- 
swerving fidelity to tradition, 

‘The latest of the series described in the Burlington 
Magazine was in 1901 incised on a stone stele and set up at 
Yo-chou i 4H in a three-storied tower, the Yo-yang Lou 
4B} Mt, one of the buildings celebrated in Chinese essay 
and poem. Yo-chou is closely associated with the Lit Tung- 
pin legend, ‘There is a popular rhyme about the hsien's 
visits to this locality. It runs :— 

‘Thrice he came to Yo-yang and men did not know him, 
Chanting aloud, he flew across the Tung-t'ing Lake. 
ZAG A a ih 
OS FRB id oe i 
In the former article (p. 797) it is told how Lit spent four 
centuries wandering about China, Yo-chou being one of his 
haunts, Soveral visits made there under assumed names are 
narrated in the book of his exploits entitled Zit Tsu chiian shu 
# fil 2 @. On one of these occasions he paid his 
respeots to the prefect Teng Tsungliang fe 42 Hi, who 
being favourably impressed by his appearance and con- 
‘vrsation, cansel a portrait of his visitor to be painted and 
set up in the Yo-yang Lou. The tale ends with a note that 
this was the beginning of the portraits of the Patriarch 
exhibited in the ‘Towér! ‘The point is interesting, because 
this part of the story may bo actual fact. In the Sung shih, 
cet, 3, there is a biography of the prefect from which we can 
derive his date, since he is described as a contemporary 
of Fan Chung-yen 78 fft Mf, and the latter lived 989-1052." 

Tho Yo-yang Lou has been destroyed from time to time, 

and doubtless with it the portraits of the Patriarch perished. 














+e Tit Pou eb'ien shy, ii, 9. 
* Giles, Biog. Diet, 686. 
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But it seems that memory linking him with the spot has 
been kept alive by the provision of fresh portraits whenever 
the Tower has been restored. Another presentment of Lit 
is now preserved thore besides his traditional portrait above 
mentioned, and, like it, is incised on a stone slab. It was 
painted by one Wang Ch‘ = fi in 1804. ‘The story told 
in the accompanying inscription is worth relating. Wang 
‘was wishful to paint tho Patriarch Li, but all the portraits 
he could find showed him with calabash and magic sword, 
looking far too much like a knight-errant to suit his fancy. 
One night lying slightly indisposed he dreamed he saw a Taoist 
holding in his hand an enormous date, Wang asked the 
apparition his name ; but he answered not, merely pointing 
to two ensh hanging from his girdle. When Wang awoke he 
was much puzzled as to the meaning of his dream. The 
governor heard of it, and gave the following explanation. 
‘The two cash mean two square holes, which allude to the 
form of the name Lit #2, and the date refers to an old pavilion 
called “Fairy Date Pavilion” {i 3f % then in need of 
restoration. Thus the Patriarch had at the same time 
manifested himself to his artist votary, and expressed his 
desire for the rebuilding of the Taoist shrine, Wang's picture 
shows him holding a huge date, and differs much from the 
traditional version of the dignified Li Tung-pin. 

It should be remarked that this play on the form of his 
name character 4 was a favourite foible of the Patriarch, 
Again and again he is described perpetrating a caligraphic 
pun or anagram by turning the two squares into different 
characters. For instance, he would call himself fa) $b =f ot 
Bog +. 

Besides his magic two-edged sword the most constant 
attribute or distinguishing mark of Lit Tung-pin is his cap. 
‘Many men of note have given freo play to their fanoy in regard 
to their headgear. ‘Tung-pin was more restrained in tasto 
than some of them, and, moreover, he shared his design with 
a famous contemporary, the post Po Chiii & J 9. 80 
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the cap (shown in the wood-cut reproduced opposite p. 789 
of the former article) is called after one or other of the two, 
44 BS sh or # K th2 The one represented on the Sung 
mirror (p. 417) is evidently intended for this pattern, though 
0 badly is it drawn that it looks at first sight more like 
Western schoolboy’s cricket cap. At any rate, it is this 
peculiar cap that makes the identification of the figure on 
‘the mirror most certain, 

‘Wide discrepancies in respect of time and place are found 
when one compares the popular account of Ho Hesien-ku as 
contained in the modem Lieh sion chuan and the following 
story narrating her encounter with Li Tung-pin, In this her 
date is given about a century later than in the other, and her 
native town is fixed in a neighbouring province some 250 miles 
distant from Canton, ‘There seems little to suggest a historical 
basis for the myth of Ho Hsien-ku. 

To the student of folk-lore this tale will be of special 
interest, since it exhibits the world-wide theme of super- 
natural lapse of time. Generally the mortal is summoned to 
perform some service for the superhuman denizens of a 
mysterious Otherworld. Or elso he or she is drawn by 
curiosity, greed, love of pleasure, or pethaps unconsciously 
by a spell to enter their domain, Not only is the enchanted 
person prevented from retuming to ordinary mundane 
existence, but remains, while under the spell, unconscious of 
the flight of timo and immune from its ravages. 

‘The theme occurs in a number of Taoist legends, and I 
fancy it may be claimed that they constitute a distinct type 
possessing a characteristic feature. Stories of supematural 
lapse of time all over the world commonly tell of retuen to the 
inevitable fate of mortals go soon as the spell has been removed. 
When the human being re-enters natural life his bodily frame 
quickly assumes a condition more or less compatible with 
the actual flight of time that has occurred unknown to him 
during his enchantment, If in reality a lifetime has passed 
= A HW F, Section on Dress, i, 23, 





2 e, San to'ai Cu hut 
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while he was in fairyland, he emerges a tottering grey-beard ; 
if centuries have sped by, he promptly crumbles into a heap 
of dust, Such a fate would, of course, be out of place when 
‘Taoistic magio is concemed, and we seo devotees of Tao 
regaining home and human society very little changed since 
they left the world of mortals, ‘The spell on Ho Hisien-ku 
imposed by Lit Tang-pin with his magio peach lasted but a 
month, and hence the instance is not a typical one. A better 
example is the well-known tale of Wang Chih 3 {, the 
Chinese Rip van Winkle, who retumed after centuries to his 
native place, and, saddened by the disappearance of his 
former associations, retired to the mountains and became a 
‘sion presumably in a condition far more youthful and vigorous 
than that of his Western counterpart. The story of the female 
member of the group of Bight is published as one of the 
episodes in the career of Lit Tung-pin. Tt runs as follows :— 





Ho Hsien-ku was a gitl who frequented the markets and 
streets of Ling-ling % [& [forming the prefectural city of 
Yung-chou 3 JH in Hunan]. At the age of thirteen she 
accompanied a girl friend into the hills to pluck leaves of the 
tea-plant.? All at once she missed her companion, but walked 
on alone. When it came to retracing her footsteps she lost 
the way. At this juncture she spied standing at the foot of 
the eastern penk a man with long beard and purple eyes, 
‘wenring a tall cap on his head and dressed in cheap garments. 
‘This was none other than the Patriarch Lil, To him Hsien-ku 
humbly made obeisance again and again. ‘The Patriarch 
gavo her a peach. “Bat it all,” said he,“ and some day the 
time will come for you to soar on high, otherwise your abode 
will still bo here on entth.”” 

‘As soon as Hsion-ku had finished eating tho fruit, the 
Patriareh pointed out to her the way back, and she retiened 
home. According to her own account sbe had stopped away 
but one day, and she wns not aware that a whole month had 
passed, From that time onward she felt no hunger, and 
menstruation consed. Understanding profoundly tho affairs of 
mortals, sho was able to foreseo human joy and tribulation. 








4 "Toa entared into the composition of many Taoist nostrums, 
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In course of time she gnined release from the trammels of the 
flesh (shik chich J* §)—Lét Tsu ch'itan shu ii, 88. 

‘The same tradition in briefer and less complete form is 
found in Ming i tung okih W) — $b a — 

Tn her youth Ho Hsien-ku met © magician §& A, who 
sgavo hor © peach to ext. Having done #o, she felt no hunger. 
Sho had the power of foroknowing the misfortunes and 
hhappinesses of mortals-—Quoted in Chi sho chan chén, 214. 

Another account from the book devoted to topies connected 
swith Lit Tung-pin is as follows :-— 

Hsien-ka went into the hills to gather tea, and there she 
hanced to moot the Patriarch Lti, who imparted to hor 
methods of cultivating vitality { 38. Moreover, he gave 
her some of the Drug of Immortality 4 J}, which she 
swallowed. He took her to seo the Patriarch Chung $i fil, 
and led her to the Isle of P'éng-lai 9 5.2 There she paid 
homage to Mu Kung 28 Z} and Chin Mu 4 4} Chin Mu 
carried her back with her to the Gardens of Boundless Space,‘ 














+ See note in former article, p. 788. 
+ One of the Isles of tho Blest in the Haslem Sea, D'éng-lai is the 
rmost famous ofthe group; indeed, its name is often used alone to represent 
‘his ocean paradise myth of the Taoiss. Tt seems that Png-ni is exalted 
above its fellows; for according to the Record of the Ten Islands 
“+ BH AL it is eccemiblo only to those Hvien who can fly, and in palaces 
‘of honvenly splendour crowning its peaks live some who rank among the 
holieat of adepta fe LE JG A. Tt is the home, too, of the “Nino 
Ancient Worthies™ JU #3 A. 1 Metta, Poll-Lore, xxx, 35-62. 

© Names for Tang Wang Fa Jf 3. 40 and Hoi Wang Me WE Ap 
respectively, who in Taoist mythology appear to bo male and female 
‘embodiments of cosmic forees, and alo to exercise special control over the 
destinies of mortals at the time when they attain the goal of hasienship. 
‘Thevo two early provided a subject for pletorlal representation, as 
‘exemplified in the Shantung souptures and in the decoration of several 
Han mirrors reproduced in Chin shih 1. 

‘Tang Yoan [f) i, one uf tho terrestrial abodes of Aaien. In the 
famous art catalogue of the Broperor Hui ‘rung (4.0. 1101-26) entitled 
Tinian ho ha p'w 4 FAL HE HH theo is mention of Yen Kao [i 45 
‘8 painting pictures of fomalo Asien and landscapes of the Jasper Pool 
(Yao Ch'ih 38. jy) and the Lang Yan. ‘The Jasper Pool is one of the 
‘wonders of the fairyland in the K‘un-lan Mountaion $f Af) presided 
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and set her to sweep up leaves fallen from trees of the magic 
peach iF HE. Hsien-ku appeared from timo to time among 
mortals,—Lti Tsu ch'ilan shu, 38 seq. 

Oral tradition provides an explanation of the Indle which is 
the recognized attribute of Ho Hsien-ku. ‘The girl had 
a stepmother who dealt harshly with her and kept her toiling 
beyond her strength at menial domestic duties. It will be 
recalled that the popular account tells how as the result of 
‘a dream Hsien-ku vowed never to marry! The prospect of 
the hated daughter remaining “permanently at home 
embittered the parent atill more and resulted in further 
ill-usage. In spite of this treatment Hsien-ku behaved with 
such exemplary filial piety that Lii Tung-pin was moved to 
come and rescue her from her miserable servitude. One day 
he artived and found her busy at work in the kitchen, and as 
he carried her away to paradise sho still grasped in her hand 
the ladle which she was using at the time? 

‘There ave variations to the tale of Li T'ieh-kuai, Li of 
the Iron Cruteh, as told in its most popnlar form in the 
former article, One legend says that his ming was 
K'ung-mu Jl, B, and that he had a diseased foot. ‘The 
Fairy Queen Hsi Wang Mu ® 3 # admitted him to 
the celestial paradise of the hsien and gave him off 
status there, bestowing on him an iron crutch. Li had 
previously met Chung-li Ch'tian (who is described there 
as a Han general), and had been invested by him with 
‘a Taoist title, Another account calls him Li Ning-yang 
48 NE Wh, and gives faller details about his hun 
revitalizing the eripple’s corpse.* 

One version of the Eight Immortals group gives him 











over by Hai Wang Mu. Both Yao Chih and Lang Yan occur frequently 
fn the euphomistic phraseology of poots and eatayists, ‘They are, for 
fnstance, used as names for Peking. 

¥'y, former article, 782. 

* v, Wilhelm, Ohinesische Volkemdrchen, 74 (Jena, 1910). 

* For the foregoing seo the passages quoted in Cihi ahuo ch'vian chén, 
216. 
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the name Li Yitan-chung 4% 5j 4. From the sane 
souree comes the information that Li Yuan-chung lived 
in the Tang period between the years 718 and 79, and 
that he studied Zuo for forty years on Mount Chung-nan 
4 i, the famous resort near Ch’ang-an of Taoists and 
other recluses, ‘The account says:— 

His yang spirit left its carnal tenement, which [afterwards 
in the ‘lweneo) was eaten by a tiger. So the spirit 
took possession of the body of arerippled beggar, who had just 
died, and made that its abode—nobody realizing what had 
lars wu yilan hui, quoted in Ohi shuo ch'tan 
chén, 214, 
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THE NAME OF CARCHEMISH 

‘An article by Lieut.-Colonel 1. A. Waddell, in the Inst 
number of the Journal (J RAS., 1922, p. 267), on “ The Oropus 
title of Carchemish ”, seems to me to call for a reply. 

Colonel Waddell states that “the usual Greek and Greco- 
Roman name for the strategic town occupying the site of the 
‘old sacred city of Caxchemish was ‘Hierapolis’, which 
Greek name is generally assumed to be the source of the 
modem name by which the site is known to the Arabs— 
“Jerablus.’” This is not correct. So far from being “ usual ”, 
the name is not supported by any literary or archeological 
evidence ; that it ever was applied to the site is a mere theory 
based on the resemblance between the words “Jerablus” 
and “ Hicrapolis”, and Dr. Hogarth has shown (Carckemish, 
pt. i, pp. 21 s9y.) that the derivation is unnecessary. 

Colonel Waddell then finds another origin for “ Jorablus ” 
and for “ Europns ”, in the name of a Homerio warrior whom 
he cites as “ Furopylos chief of the Ketel”. ‘To obtain this 
result (a) he assumes that the people whom he calls  Ketei” 
(Homer calls them Keteioi) are the Hatti ; (6) he assumes that 
the “Ketei” leader is named after the “Ketei” capital, 
stating that Homer commonly gives a chief the name of his 
principal town, and that “Europylus” in Greek means 
‘wide-gated ”, and could only be applied to a city, Tt would 
bo difficult to parallel from Homer the alleged Homeric usage. 
Unfortunately, too, “ Buropylos,” which looks so attractively 
like  Buropus ”, but does not mean “ wide-gated ” in Greek, 
is a pure invention of Colonel Waddell’x—Homer calls the 
chiet “ Burypylos”, which means “ wide-gated ”, but cannot 
be twisted into “ Europus”. (c) He assumes that the capital 
of the “Ketei”—Hatti would be Carchemish,—which certainly 
was not the capital of the Hatti, an Anatolian power whose 
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chief town was at Boghar-Keui. (@) He assumes that the 
Selencid Greeks, finding the name “ Europulos” (which he 
has explained as Greek), could not understand it, and 
supposing the termination to be Assyrian, dropped it and 
“ Grecianized ” the word into “ Europus ” or “ Oropus ”. 

‘Apparently not quite satisfied with his own explanation, 
Colonel Waddell goes on to say that more probably the 
immediate source of the Greek “ Oropus” is the Akkado- 
Assyrian Arba-ilt, and he has “observed some evidenco 
indicating that Arba-iln was Carchemish ”. We now have 
as alternative names for the site Carchemish, Europulos, 
Atba-ilu, Nana, Ninus, Hierapolis, Huropus, and Oropus ! 

‘The facts seem to be these. Carchemish, Gargamis, is amply 
certified as the name of the city throughout the whole Hittite 
period (v. Hogarth, Le., p. 14). That this name was retained 
when the Assyrians dominated the place after 717 n.0. is 
proved by a neo-Babylonian inscription which I found on the 
site. From 604 n.c. until the Hellenistic period the site was 
virtually if not totally uninhabited. Refounded by the 
Greeks, it was by them called Europus;—not, I think, Oropus—- 
a Greek altar found on the site favours the former version, 
which is also that preferred by the classical writers ; Hogarth 
has pointed ont that “Ruropus” is probably a Greek 
approximation to a native name, better represented by the 
Syriac form Aghropos or Aghripos, which itself may be a 
survival of Gargamis” ; the fact that the place had lain 
Aleserted for more than 300 years, and that the racial 
and Linguistic character of the surrounding population had 
during that time been considerably modified, would account 
for the degradation of the old city-name to something more 
like the Syriac, 

“Oropus” I take to be due to a confusion, Hierapolis is 
Membidj (Bambyce). Even if Dr. Sayce’s emendation of 
Ammianus xiv, 8 (JRAS., 1921, p. 47) be accepted, there is 
still no need to apply “Hierapolis vetus” to Carchemish, 
and the adjective is, if anything, against the attribution ; 
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Bambyce, while it may not have been so ancient as Hittite 
Carchemish, was continously inhabited before and during 
the Persian perio when Carchemish was unoccupied, and 
therefore was much older than Grosk Europns. “ Ninus” 
in Amminnus goes with Hicrapolis, and otherwise seo 
‘Hogarth’s note on the name, Arba-ihtis Arbela, Europulos is 
nonsense, As to the Shatt ol Arab, I fail to see what it can 
have to do geographically or historically with Europus, or 
why anyono should seek a recondite explanation of so obvious 
aname. 





©, Leowarn Wooruny, 





BAGHDAD 

‘The well-documented article in the Eneyclopudia of Islam 
(i, 563) contains the Intest information concerning the pre- 
Muhommadan origin of the name Baghdad. ‘That this name 
is of Iranian origin is to be considered as established, and that 
in, or near, the site chosen hy Mansir there was a locality 
Baghdada (with slight variations in the spelling of the 
penultimate and the last syllables) is also admitted on all 
hands, but the proofs adduced by scholars in this connexion 
lack some important facts. 

1. The ‘Synodicon Orientale” of the Rast Syrian (the 
so-called Nestorian) Church, mentions for the year A.D. 424 a 
ishop of a town or village of Baghdad, called Yazid-Bozid 
(vowels uncertain)? An mavoidable misreading by J. B, 
Chabot, the editor of the Synods, gives the name as Baghrad *; 
and this error, due to the carelessness of a modern soribe, led 
the celebrated Syriac scholar to join the substantive dar 
with the proper name Baghdad and transcribe the word as. 
Darabgerd.4 Tn 1908 I carefully examined the original MS. 

2 In the text dar 

2 Syn. Orient, p. A 


2 The difference is ono of a diacritical point between Datack avid 
Raith, 





p. 281, 
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(of about 4.p, 800-50) preserved in the monastery of Rabban 
Hormind, near Alkosh, and noticed that tho words are clearly 
written Dar Baghdad, and this error of Chabot's copyist is 
also noted by the late Bishop A. Scher in his Arabio work, 
Histoive de ta Chaldée, 1912, ii, 12. In the year A.v. 775, 
‘or less than ten years after its foundation, Baghdad is 
already known in the book of the Synods as “ Baghdad, the 
sity of Penco ”.t 

2, ‘The name Baghdad was and is bome by some other 
towns or villages in Mesopotamia. A small ancient town, 
-entirely inhabited by West Syrian Uniates, and situated at a 
Aistance of four hours’ journey south-cast of Mosul, is called 
-even in our days Baghdaida,? and the same name is also bone 
by an equally ancient village in the Oraméri district of 
Kurdistan, near the Persian frontiers. 

A. Mrvaawa, 


THE LOCATION OF ISIN 
‘Two most serious lacunae in our knowledge of the early 
geography of Sumer and Accad still exist, the location of 
Agade, capital of the old Semitic empire of Sargon and of 
Isin, capital of the rival kingdom of Hllasar. ‘The kingdom 
of Isin, founded by Ishbi-Girra in 2967, divided the old 
-empire of Ibi-Sin of Ur with the kingdom of Rllasar, and 
-contained 16 kings, whose names figure largely in the history 
of the period. Isin was captured in the year 2132 by Rim-Sin 
of Eilnsar, and the city together with its diminished lands 
passed temporarily into the contiol of Rllasar, ‘The modern 
ruins of Isin have never been located, but Assyriologists 
have generally supposed this capital to have been situated 
somewhere north of Nippur on the old course of the Buphrates, 
now the Shatten-Nil, Meissner, in OLZ., 1917, 141, 
adduced a passage from a religious text to prove that Isin 
2 Syn, Orient, ps 516, 


* Curiously enough in Tarkish official papers the town is called. since 
‘the seventeenth century Kara Aish, “blackbird, engle.” 
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lay north of Nippur, and suggested the modem ‘Tell Ziblijeh 
on the Shatt-en-Nil, about 15 miles above Nippur. ‘The 
text cited by Meismer is a hymn to Ninsianna, Ebeling, 
Keilschrifterte aus Assur, No. 16, The obverso line 38 
(Sumerian, with Semitic translation line 84) says that this 
goddess descended the Euphrates to Nippur. ‘The importance 
of the passage consists in the technical use of the verb 
muun-na-dirig = ikilippi, which is said to bo used only of 
vessels descending a stream in contrast to majdru, used of 
oats ascending a stream, But there is nothing in this 
hymn to suggest that Ni(n)-in-si-an-na, which is here only 
a title of Ninkarrak, has any connexion at all with Isin, 
‘Ninsianna, ot as the colophon of the duplicate, No. 15, has 
it, Ni(n)-in-sina, is an astral title of the mother goddess 
Innini, see Tammuz and Ishtar, 175; moreover the colophon 
states that the original text came from Nippur. ‘The voyage 
of this goddess on the Euphrates clearly refers to a ceremony 
of the mother goddess Gula-Ninkarrak of Nippur and not 
of Isin. 

Colonel Stevenson of the Mesopotamian army has brought 
to Oxford a clay cone of Libit-Ishtar, duplicate of B.M. 114688, 
published by Mr. Gadd, Barly Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad, 
pl. iii, ‘The Arab who brought it to Colonel Stevenson 
claimed to have dug it up at Bahriyat, 17 miles south of 
Nippur. This officer identified the cone himself and suggested 
to me that Bahriyat is Isin. Bahriyat seems to be one of 
the mounds of a large lll called Bahri, which is not 
desoribed as a tell on the Ordnance Map. He says that the 
tell consists of a series of mounds of considerable size and is 
very accessible to Diwaniyeh, about equally distant, north- 
west on the Huphrates. One infers, therefore, that these 
mounds lie somewhat north of Fara or Suruppak, excavated 
by a German expedition. Undoubteally more evidence of thi 
kind will continue to accumulate until the problem is solved. 

8, Lanapox. 





amas. guLy 1922, 28 
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Bruno Luprow, Zur Binfithrung in die indische einheimische 
Sprachwissenschaft, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Heidelberg : Carl 
Winter, 1919-20. 

Prof. Licbich, well known as an authorityon the grammatical 
systems of Pinini and Candragomin, has herewith contributed 
four treatises to the Transactions of the Heidelberg Academy of 
Sciences for the purpose of facilitating in the west the study 
of native Indian works on Sanskrit grammar. One of them 
is an introduction tracing the riso and development of 
grammatical speculation from the earliest Vedic period down 
to the culmination of grammatical science in the work of 
Panini, while the other three are concerned with the elucida- 
tion of the three grammatical texts best adapted to the object 
hhe has in view. Recognizing that the Sutras of Panini, the 
Mahabhasya of Patassjali, and the commentary of the Kasika 
Vrtti are too intricate in their arrangement and subject- 
matter for beginners, he commences with a representative of 
the later systems which may be called elementary or school 
grammars, as it is composed from the point of view of the 
learner rather than the scholar, and is adapted even for us as 
4 first introduction to indigenous Sanskrit grammar, He 
takes the earliest of these later grammars, the Kalantra 
(edited by Bygeling in 1874-8), which dates probably from 
the third century of our era and which is practically an 
abridgment of Pi ‘tem. ‘The Satras of this work, 
printed in transliteration, he renders (Part I, pp. 14-94) into 
German, with the addition of explanatory notes. ‘The four 
chapters of this grammar deal first with Sandhi, then with the 
noun, together with its declensions and the use of the cases, 
and finally with the verb, including its various stem forma- 
tions, its conjugation, and the phonetic changes involved. It 
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is interesting to note here that the modern term visarga is not 
only unknown to the Katantra, but even to the Kasika Vrtti 
(7-8 cent, a.0.), where the old name visarjantya, used in the 
Pratiéakbyas and in Pinini, still continues to be employed. 

Part IV (pp. 38) is an analysis of the Candravrtti, the 
commentary on the Sitras of Chandragomin's grammar 
(Gith century 4.0), which were edited by Prof. Liebich in 
1902. This work belongs to the easy (laghu) type of com- 
mentaries, ‘The learner is accordingly advised to work through 
it after the Ka¢antra as a preparation for the study of the more 
difficult Kasika Vrti. 

Part III (pp. 86) deals with the Diatupatha, the pre- 
Pininean list of about 2,000 Sanskrit roots. ‘This list has been 
twice printed in Europe, first by Westergaard as Radices 
Linguce Sanskrites (1841) and later by Bohtlingk in the second 
edition of his. Panini (1887). It has also been published in 
India: at Bombay in two editions of the Siddhanta Kaumudt 
(1886 and 1899), and at Benares in the edition of Sayana’s 
Maidhaviya Dhatuortti (1897). Prof. Liebich’s text represents an 
advance on all these, though it does not profess to be a critical 
edition, as its object is simply to restore the Dhdtupdiha as far 
as possible to the form in which it was known to Sayana in the 
fourteenth century. That form will still have to be collated 
with the rootrlists of Chandragomin, of Hemacandra (which 
were both unknown to Westergaard), and of the Kalantra, 
Prof. Liebich shows that the Dhatupatha goes back to before 
time of Panini, who, however, added the accents and 
indicatory letters (anubandhas) which distinguish the roots in 
his form of the list, He also indicates that the meaning or 
meanings which appear after every verb in the list and serve 
to separate the roots from each other, were not added till 
after Panini’s time, and that this innovation was in fact not 
introduced till shortly before or after the beginning of our 
era. Prof. Liebich first prints this completed text with accents, 
indicatory letters, and meanings (pp. 5-26). Next come 
comments (pp. 26-88), for example, on the interesting roots. 
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Dirajj and majj, which Panini, by a kind of divination, gives 
as bhras} and mas}, proved by comparative philology to be 
historically justified, though not a single form of these roots 
occurs in Sanskrit with a sibilant. ‘Then follow (pp. 38-56) 
explanations of the various indicatory letters attached to the 
roots, and (pp. 57-61) observations on the arrangement of the 
whole list of roughly 2,000 verbs, which appear to have 
come down to Panini from his predecessors already divided 
into groups containing the well-known ten conjugational 
classes. It is to be noted that of the latter the first class 
claims 1,059 roots, the tenth nearly 400, the sixth 143, and 
the fourth 186; the a- conjugation thus embraces more than 
1,700 roots, Jeaving hardly 300 for all the remaining six, 
Prof. Liebich adds a few remarks (pp. 61-2), comparing the 
Dhétupatha of Chandragomin with that of Panini. It is 
characteristic of the former that only one meaning is assigned 
to each root, Part IIT concludes (pp. 63-86) with a list of 
Panini’s roots in Sanskrit alphabetical order without in- 
dicatory letters or accents, but with the meanings in Sanskrit 
appended. This treatise, dealing with by far the most ancient 
list of roots in the world, abounds with interest to the student 
of Sanskrit grammar. It suggests several questions, beyond 
even what the author himself tells us, regarding the growth 
and arrangement of the Diatupatha, the denominative verbs 
and the supposed invented roots which it contains, and the 
roots which are found in nominal derivatives only. It is to be 
hoped that Prof. Liebich will examine these matters still more 
fully in subsequent. publications, as he is the scholar best 
qualified by his previous researches to do s0. 

Part IE (pp. 52) entitled historisoke Hinfithrung (historical 
introduction) is the most interesting to the student of the 
development of the Sanskrit Ianguage. It starts from the 
beginnings of linguistic speculation in India and comes down to 
the final form reached by Sanskrit grammar in the elaborate 
system of Panini, ‘The phenomena of prosody, as the doctrine 
of the forms of pootical expression, appear to have first drawn 
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attention to questions of language in India, ‘Thus the names 
of the metres gdyairi and trisfubh, sacred respectively to the 
‘two gods Agni and Indra, are mentioned in the oldest part of 
the Rg-veda, New names were then added till a system of 
seven chief metres, based on the number of syllables in the 
verse, was established by the end of the earliest Vedio period, 
for they are mentioned in the latest book of the Rg-veda 
(x, 180). ‘This system can then be followed through the 
Aitareya Brikmaya to the phonetic treatise of the Rg-veda 
Pratidakhya, where it is systematically dealt with, and later 
to the metrical work of Pingala, by whom it is further 
dlaborated. ‘Then come the rise and growth of technical 
terms of metre, which begin to appear in the Brihmanas. 
‘The most interesting is perhaps pada “ step”, which in the 
Aitareya Brikmana is the technical name for the verse or 
‘metricalline. This in the later Brahmanas changes its meaning 
to “word”, as the unit of the prose sentence. A new term 
now becoming necessary for the metrical unit, pada “foot ” 
(= “ quarter”), was introduced, as based on the analogy 
between a four-footed animal and a four-quarter stanza, 
Speculation on metre led to that on the meaning of words 
and etymology. Though Prof. Liebich does not mention this, 
the Rg-veda itself contains a few examples of such; thus 
‘Jita-vedas, an epithet of Agni, is explained as he who knows 
(veda) created beings (janimani). But etymology does not 
begin to appear as a department of knowledge till the oldest 
Brihmanas, where it occupies attention more than other 
grammatical matters. ‘Thus Prof. Liebich gives a list of no 
fewer than 48 derivations from the first six books of the 
Aitareya Brakmaya. I agree with him in thinking that Roth 
does not regard these earliest etymological attempts in the 
right historical spirit when he dismisses them as mere playing 
with words and not taken seriously even by their own in- 
ventors. For it must be remembered that the latter stood as 
yet only at the threshold of etymological speculation, and 
lacked even the phonetic knowledge acquired by their Indian 


‘successors, 
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In the Aitareya Brahmana the germs of phonetics begin to 
appear, ‘Thus we find the word om analysed as a ++ u -+ m, 
varya in the sense of (linguistic) “sound”, and a-kira 
meaning “the letter a”, ‘The later Brahmanas add more, 
The Ailareya Aranyaka and the Ohdndogya Upanisad ha 
already developed phonetics up to the level of the Satras ; 
thus matrd is employed to express the time occupied in 
pronouncing a short vowel (Lat, mora), and technical terms for 
“alphabet”, “vowel”, “mute”, “semi-vowel”, and 
;pirant” come into use. 

Very interesting is the manner in which, as Prof. Liebich 
shows, many of the technical terms of the later grammar 
developed from words of a more general meaning. ‘Thus the 
word vibhakti “distribution” is applied, in the Kaugitaki 
Brahmana, to the name of Agni quoted in different cases as 
the initial word of six verses used in a certain fire ceremonial, 
‘Yaska quotes seven stanzas with Indra as the initial name 
inflected in the exact order of the seven cases, using vibhakti 
in the sense of the case termination of the noun, while the 
later grammarians include the verbal as well as the nominal 
inflexions in this term. In the Ohdndogya Upanisad the word 
dhatu is found in the sense of “ element of the human body”, 
but in Panini it has attained the grammatical meaning of 
“verbal clement”, “root”. In the same Upanigad occurs 
the word nibsfhd, expressing the completion of an action ; 
this in the form of nigfhd has in Panini become the technical 
name of the past participles in -ta and -tavat, 

‘There is as yet no trace of the distinction between verb and 
noun in the Aitareya Brahmaya; the distinction is made in 
the nighay(us or lists of words commented on by Yaska, but 
in not quite definite, as in the lists of verbs several participles 
and primary nouns are here included. The separation of the 
two categories is absolute with Pinini’s ii and sup. Again, 
the distinction between finite verb (akhyda) and root (dhatu) 
i strictly drawn by Panini, while Yaska stil treats them as 
virtual synonymns, 
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Professor Liebich seems to have solved the very interesting 
problem of the origin of the active perfect participle in 
tavat, which, though unknown in the Rg-wda and the 
Brihmanas, became so frequent in use from Yaska onwards 
that by Panini’s time it had ousted the reduplicated perfect 
participle with the exception of some half-dozen forms only. 
With a view to grouping together and applying to the sacrifice 
‘Vedic stanzas containing various derivatives from the same 
root, the authors of the Brihmanas predominantly use a past 
passive participle with the possessive suffix -vat, e.g. yukta-vat, 
“having ‘joined,’” that is “containing a form of (the root) 
yj” (gach as yiitijate and yunajmi). ‘The proportion of 
formations. thus made from the past participle with the 
suffix -vat is in the Aitareya Brakmara about 50 per cent. of all 
methods of expressing this sense, rising to over 90 per cent. 
in the Kausitaki Brékmana. Prof. Liebich’s view that this 
formation is the prototype from which the new active participle 
arose is very probable, especially when we consider that in the 
nom. sing. masc. both this and the reduplicated perfect 
participle have the appearance of ending in the same suffix, 
eg. krlavin and cakrdn. 

‘There is some reason to believe that the Nighantu lists 
(pp. 17-19) are older than the Padapatha (pp. 20-2) of the 
Rg-veda, The importance of the latter form of the text is 
great in the history of Indian grammar, for here all final 
vowels not liable to euphonic combination are indicated, 
compounds are analysed, and certain case-endings and nominal 
suffixes are separated from their stems. Prof. Liebich naturally 
devotes a good deal of attention to the Nirukta (pp. 22-80). 
‘He considers that the Dhdtupatha did not exist in Yaska' 
time, though it had come into being before that of Pin 
‘He further shows that Saunaka (pp. 30-1), the author of the 
filth chapter of the Aitareya Aranyaka and of the Rg-veda 
Pratisakhya, must be placed between Yaska and Pinini, 
One indication of this is that Saunaka betrays no knowledge 
of anubandhas, while these permeate Pinini’s grammatical 
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system. On the other hand, Katyfiyana, the author of the 
Sarvdnukramant (p. 35) and of the Vajasaneyi Pratisakiya 
(pp. 35-45), was familiar with the use of anwbandhas, 
and should be placed close to Panini, but before him. As to 
the Byhaddevata (pp. 81-4), Prof. Liebich convincingly shows 
that a reading adopted by the present writer, its editor, 
should be corrected (p. 83). ‘There seems to be no doubt that 
the Pritigikchyas of the three other Vedio Samhitas should 
be regarded as decidedly post-Paninian (pp. 47-9). 

T have here only been able to touch on some of the more 
important points dealt with by Prof. Liebich in his four 
treatises. ‘There has been a certain stagnation during the 
present century as regards classical Sanskrit grammatical 
studies. Prof. Liebich’s contributions now mark a decided 
advance, and will, itis to be hoped, further stimulate historical 
research in this department of Sanslcrit scholarship. 

A. A. Macpowen. 








Lawavisric Survey oF Ivor: Erantan Lanovaces, By 
Sir Gzorar Grimrsow, K.OLB., D.Litt, Ph.D. 4 x 
10}, xii, 549 pp. Caloutta: Government Press, 1921. 

This volume brings within sight of completion the 
task which has ocoupied Sir George Grierson for so many 
years. ‘There remain now but two volumes to be published, 
‘one by Dr, Sten Konow, already in proof, dealing with the 
so-called Gipsy languages of India, and the most important 
of all by Sir George himself surveying the whole work and 
forming an introduction to the series. This is probably ready 
or nearly ready for the Press, and we may look forward 
to having before us ere many months ate over the completed 
work, the widest linguistic survey ever undertaken in any 
part of the world. 

‘Vol. X discusses the Iranian languages spoken in or near 
India, I use the form “Iranian” partly for the reason given. 
in a former review that when a name may be written in two 
or more ways it is the duty of scholars to use the spelling which 
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after, mature consideration recommends itself to them, thus 
contributing to the final settlement by consent when one form 
will survive, I do it also because Iranian has the weight of 
illustrious names behind it, but chiefly because it represents 
the pronunciation now heard in both India and Persia, For 
me in matters of language what is always counts for more 
than what was. 

Once more the story begins in the uplands of Khokhand 
and Badakhshin, where the greatseparationtook place. Some 
tribes went east and west, the ancestors of the Iranians, 
others came south over the Hindu Kush and went on 
ultimately into India. Their descendants are the Indo- 
Aryans of to-day. We are here concerned with the former. 
Sir George Grierson has exercised a wise discretion in 
describing the various languages. ‘Thus Pashto, which is well 
known, is summarized in four pages. Butit is wel to lay stress 
upon the value of the four pages. One of the most notable 
features of the Linguistic Survey is the series of skeleton 
‘grammars scattered here andthere through its volumes. These 
are models of conciseness and clearness. Often have I wished 
that there had been added to them similar outlines of ancient 
Indian dialects, so that one might have seen at a glance the 
whole scheme of any bygone form of speech upon which one 
‘wished to refresh one’s memory. Perhaps in the near future, 
‘when the author is tempted to weep for more worldsto conquer, 
he may supply this want, 

‘The grammar of the less well-known language Baloci, 
not so familiar to scholars as Pashto, takes up nearly 80 pages. 
‘The most important part of the book is that devoted to 
Ormugi, a language hitherto almost unknown, spoken by only 
1,500 to 2,000 people. The description is founded upon a 
work by Ghulim Mubammad Kbn, which contains grammar, 
texts,and vocabulary. Sir George Grierson more suo makesthe 
subject a living thing—the grammar of 100 pages, and the 
vocabulary running to between 1,600 and 1,700 words throb 
with vitality. The extraordinarily painstaking way in which 
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he deals with a vocabulary is hardly realized. It may be 
seen in Lallé Vakyani, in the Kashmiri Manual, and here. 
Tt would have been so easy to give merely the meanings of 
words, and no one would have complained. Instead we 
have full references to pages or sections or even sentences, 
Ib is @ concordance as well as a vocabulary. 

‘The Ghalcah languages are perforce briefly dealt with, for 
little is known about them (see, however, the Prize Publication 
‘Volume by the same author), and only one is spoken in India. 
But our knowledge of them is greatly increased. 

‘To me no part of the book was more interesting than the 
three pages given to Badakhhi, a dialect of Persian. Weare 
told that it closely resembles the Persian spoken in 
Afghanistin, I should put it more strongly than that. It 
4s the Persian spoken in that country. When the Amir and. 
his courtiers are not talking Pashto they speak BadakhshT 
‘unaltered and unadulterated. It is very like Persian, and a 
native of Iran will readily understand it, yet it follows rules 
of its own. The two specimens tell a tale. I have no doubt 
that they are printed as the original narrator dictated them, 
yet there are a number of mistakes. Thus in the first five 
lines of Badakhshi, on p. 529, there are no less than seven 
mistakes, due in every case but one to the dialect’s being 
assimilated to Persian. It helps us to understand one of the 
difficulties with which the Survey has had to contend. Here 
we see a native speaker of a dialect struggling against the 
tendency to approximate his language to some well-known 
literary norm and sometimes failing in his endeavours. 

Different systems of transliteration are followed in different 
parts of the volume. ‘The systems used for Pashto, Ormuri, 
‘and Baloct differ from each other, and that used for the 
Ghaleah languages is not quite the same as any of these, In 
‘each case, however, a key is given to the pronunciation, and 
a scholar desirous of making a study of any dialect may find 
‘out for himself the approximate sounds represented by the 
letters. 
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‘The debt of obligation under which the author has laid us 
mounts ever higher, and the only way to liquidate it is to 
follow his example, and having tasted the joy of the study of 
modern vernaculars, prosecute it con amore, not as mere 
imitators, but thinking for ourselves and raising our structure 


on well-laid foundations. 
‘T. Grauame Bamey, 


Hiwpvmat axp Bopputsa: AN Historica Sxetou. By 
Sir Cuantxs Eusor, HLM. Ambassador at Tokyo. Three 
Vols. 9x 6, v-+345 pp., ii-+ 322 pp., iv +513 pp. 
London: Edward Amold & Co., 1921. 

Sir Charles Eliot more than modestly calls this mighty 
work of the deepest research and thought—nearly 1,300 
(1,181 + civ) pp. large quarto—an historical sketch, thereby 
showing his appreciation of the vastness and importance 
of his subject. Incidentally the mere fact of his producing 
such a work shows how fortunate the British Empire has been 
in securing the services of so accomplished an Orientalist, 
and one s0 willing to get behind the surface of the minds of 
the people among whom he has been sent to represent it. 

Iti quite impossible to attempt a review of so great a work 
in the space at my disposal, and I shall dono more than merely 
draw attention to certain features. It so happens that during 
the past year I have myself been engaged in a minor way on. 
this very subject, in order to bring before the English reading 
public, which is interested in such matters and yet inexpert, 
the religious views and feeling contained in the Sayings of the 
mediaeval Kashmiri poetess, Lal Ded, who was a Saiva 
Yogini, conveying the ideas and beliefs of her class in 
language so captivating to her fellow-countrymen that’ many 
of her Sayings (Lalla Vakydni) are proverbs to this day. The 
Society has had the good fortune to have an invaluable 
critical edition in the work it recently published for Sir George 
Grierson and Dr. I. D. Barnett, and in the introduction I 
had written for my version I ran briefly over the history and 
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development of Hinduism up to the fifteenth century a.p, 
This work has made me perhaps more appreciative of 
Sir Charles Eliot’s “formidable endeavour than might have 
otherwise been the case, and with his permission I shall 
scrap what has been written and rewrite it with the help 
of the bright light he has thrown upon the whole question of 
Hindu religious thought and the cause of the turn it has taken, 

‘Lot me begin by saying that to my mind he is quite right 
in treating Buddhism as part of Hinduism, and taking the 
‘two “religions” together. In very truth, if one attempts to 
‘treat them as subjects apart, one is ‘bound to fail, so much 
have they through the ages continuously reacted on each 
other, To take Sir Charles Eliot very rapidly through his 
volumes, the views expressed in his introduction as to the 
reciprocal influence of Indian thought, both westwards, 
northwards, and eastwards, coincide with my own, and I 
agree that one cannot lay too much stress on the debt that 
it owes to outside influence, and that the lands outside the 
natural Indian boundaries owe to it. In very fact, the develop- 
ment of Indian religious, ethical, and philosophic thought 
and practice is, like every other development one can observe 
in the world, on the one universal plan; thatis,it has developed 
on one general line peculiar to itself, which has been modified 
by every other line with which it has or is or will be in the 
future in active contact. It has always gone its own way, 
and always given a ready welcome to any foreign idea it can 
weld into its own chosen system. It has continuously, 
therefore, changed from time to time, in 60 far as modification 
ccan be called change. ‘The whole method of development is 
admirably desoribed in Kabir’s immortal words :— 

Sab 28 hiliyé, sab sé mili; 
Sab ka Tijiyé nam ; 
« Hai ji, han ji,” sab se kahiye ; 
Buasiyé apné gam. 

This I venture to render in his own rough method, which 

borrowed a word from anywhere, so long as it was expressive : 
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Everyone greeting, everyone meeting, 
Giving everyone his name, 
“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” saying to everyone ;— 
Dwell ia yer ain hame. 


Change, ceaseless change, is the keynote of religion, ethics, 
and philosophy in India—as, indeed, everywhere else—and if 
Sir Charles Hliot’s volumes succeed in doing nothing further 
than in disabusing European minds of the now old and 
well-engrained but shallow observation and talk of the 
“ changeless East”, they will have achieved a distinctly 
beneficial end. 

Tn discussing the origin of Hinduism, Sir Charles makes 
an observation after my own heart: “It would be more 
correct to describe Indian religion as Dravidian religion 
stimulated and modified by the ideas of the Aryan invaders.” 
On reading this I can only heartily exclaim: “Hear, hear.” 
The actual position could not in my judgment have been 
Detter put. Iam also glad to observe the prominence given to 
the statement that faith or devotion to a particular deity as 
‘the one deity par excellence arose in Hinduism before the 
Christian era. 

Sir Charles is much impressed by the almost unlimited 
spaciousness of the Brahman fold, which he happily styles 
menagerie” (p. xvi), but here I may throw out a 
suggestion. May it not be possible that the enormous variation, 
in belief observable in Hinduism be partly due to ite philosophy. 
having one history and its practice another? It is usual to 
collect together religious philosophy and religious practices— 
creed and rituals—into the one term “religion”, to general 
confusion of mind. It has always seemed to me that this is 
the reason why it is so dificult to write clearly on any form 
of religion of which one may be trying to give an exposition. 
On the same page xvii Sir Charles has had the boldness to 
write ““aboriginee ”. I congratulate him on possessing more 
courage than myself. Such a word is wanted, although 
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it creates a difficulty as to “aborigines”. But, then, what 
would the new education make of “ aborigine ” ¢ 

I do not quite follow Sir Charles in his dates for the spread 
of Buddhism into the countries now known generally as 
Further India or Indo-China, but the whole question is still 
‘80 obsoure and so complicated that one cannot deal with it in 
‘a brief review. On the whole, he appears to give later dates 
than such as appeal to me. But Sir Charles does well to point 
out Grock, Persian, and ‘Turanian (Kushen) influence on 
Buddhism from about the commencement of the Christian 
era, and the use of the conventional Apollo of Graeco-Roman 
art for the original iconography of the Buddha him 
carried longo intervallo to Burma and everywhere else in the 
Far East, just as the palace and court, etiquette and all, at 
Mandalay, when captured by us in 1885, were distant echoes 
cr, perhaps better, distant lineal descendants, of Babylonian 
and Assyrian art and custom. 

‘Passing on to the revival of Hinduism in the early Christian 
centuries, I agree that the Hindu Triad is not exactly the 
Christian Trinity, but to some Indian minds, at any rate, even. 
from the first, it did not differ so much as Sir Charles seems 
to suggest ; and in some respects the personalities of the Triad 
bore a curiously close analogy to the earliest conceptions of the 
‘Trinity, as they have come down to us historically. But here 
‘we are again on a point that can be discussed indefinitely. 
I am glad, however, to note that Sir Charles insists on a 
great fusion of ideas—Indian, Persian, Greek—at the famous 
‘university of Taxila in the early days. Recognition of this 
fact will go a long way towards explaining many things 
otherwise obscure, 

What I may venture to call a reversion to aboriginal 
Dravidian religion, or perhaps to Indian non-Aryan or 
indigenous religion, by the introduction of Saktism, is well 
brought out by Sir Charles, though apparently he has not 
fully appreciated how greatly it has permeated every form 
of Indian religious belief, in ritual at any rate. And when 
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further on he comes to deal with the later forms of Hinduism 
introduced by such reformers as Sankara and Riminuja 
from the south, leading to those enthusiasts who are usually 
referred to as the Medieval Reformers, Riminanda, Kabir, 
‘Nanak, Chaitanya, and the like, Sir Charles does well to 
point out how great was the effect of Southern Dravidian 
emotionalism on the whole trend of subsequent Hindu 
thought. But Iam not sure of the ‘small effect” of European 
speculation on Hinduism that seems to strike Sir Charles so 
strongly. Reflection and research gives me to think otherwise, 
especially when one contemplates the part played by the 
Siifis, Here, once more, one is on ground liable to endless 
controversy. 

I have dealt only with general principles in the above 
remarks, and have made them personal because, after all, 
study of philosophy, ethies, and religion must be personal 
fone man’s impressions in relation to another's—and if 
Ihave ventured to differ in any degree from Sir Charles 
Biot, this does not in any way detract from a hearty 
appreciation of the accuracy, earnestness, and skill which he 
has applied to every detail of this vast subject. Every page 
of his three volumes is worth reading and pondering, and 
especially would I draw attention to his Book VII at the 
end of his third volume, where he speaks of the influence of 
Christianity in India, Indian influence in the Western World, 
Persian and Muhammadan jnfiuence in India. Some years 
‘ago it fell to me to be responsible for “ Western Influence 
on Indin” in dealing with the actual present time, and it 
has since been a matter of absorbing interest to watch current 
events, to see how far my lucubrations are turning out to be 
correct ot otherwise. May Sir Charles live long enough to 
see, in his turn, how far his observations are being justified by 
the lapse of time. . 








B.C, Tesere. 
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‘Tae Nionayyu ap vue Ninuxra, the oldest Indian treatise 
‘on etymology, philology, and semantics. Critically 
edited . . . and translated for the first time into English, 
with introduction, . . . notes, three indices, and eight: 
appendices, by Laxsuacan Sanur, M.A. (Panj.), D.Phil 
(Oxon,). Introduction, 8vo. 80 pp. Oxford : 
University Press. 1920. 

‘The high importance of the Nighantu and Nirukta in Vo 
and Sanskrit studies was perceived from the first, and Roth's 
edition in 1852 attested this recognition. But Roth had at 
his disposal only a few MSS., mostly of inferior quality, and no 
complete text of the Rgvéda had as yet been printed. Con- 
sidering the difficulties besetting him, his performance was 
highly creditable, and its shortcomings were to a large extent 

sue to the inadequate nature of his materials. Satyavrata 

Simasrami’s edition in the Bibliotheca Indica (Caleutta, 

1882-91) is somewhat slovenly and inaccurate, though it has 

the further advantage of giving the commentaries of Devardja 

on the Nighantu and of Durga on the Nirukta, That of 

Givadatta (Bombay, 1912), which also presents Durga’s 

commentary, is much better. Such editions as that contained 

in the Shad-ariga (Bombay, 1892), that of Ajmer (1893), and 
that of the Nighantu with notes and Bhiskara-raya’s Vaidika- 

‘koa (Meerut, 1898) are of slight critical importance. Hitherto, 

therefore,’ with the possible exception of the edition by 

Messrs, H. M. and R, G Bhadkamkar (Bombay, 1918, ete.), 

which we have not yet had an opportunity of examining, 

there has appeared no critical edition taking due account of 
the fact that the work exists in two distinct recensions, 

a longer and a shorter; and hence Mr. Lakshman Sarup has 

done well to set himself to filling this gap. His text is still in 

the press, and only the introduction lies before us; but the 

latter sufficiently shows the nature of his task and the manner 

in which he has accomplished it. More fortunate than Roth, 

he has had at his command ample manuscript materials in 

the Max Miller Memorial and the Chandra Shum Shere 
sms, s0Ly 1922, 29 
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Cillection, as well’as in the older stores of the Bodleian and 
vther libraties, which have enabled him to trace accurately the 
lines of the doublé recension of the text. ‘The Introduction 
deals not only with these critical matters, but also with the 
‘commentators upon Yaska and with Yaska’s doctrines of 
etymology, philology, and semantics, which are appropriately 
compared with those of Plato and Aristotle; and it con- 
cludes with an interesting chapter on early anti-Vedio 
scepticism, a current of free-thought first visible in the 
Gopatha Brihmana and in occasional utterances of the 
Upanigads, and reappearing in the doctrines of Kantsa 
controverted by Yaska and, in a more drastic form, in the 
preaching of Buddhism and Jainism. Altogether this Intro- 
duction gives us a high opinion of the writer’s learning and 
critical judgment, and we await the publication of his text 
in the full belie that it will be thoroughly adequate. 
LD. B. 


‘Tur Kipameari or Biyasuarra (Parvabhiga, pp. 1-124 of 
Peterson’s edition). Edited with an introduction, notes, 
and appendices by P. V. Kane, MA, LLM. 80. 
5,4, i, 1, 88, 312, 38 pp. Bombay, 1920. 

‘This edition of the first part of Bana’s beautiful romance is 
intended for the use of University students, and is well 
adapted for this purpose. Mr. Kane is a learned and com- 
potent cicerone who guides the young reader skilfully through 
the intricate mazes of Bina’s elegances. His notes, which 
analyse the structure of all the more dificult sentences and 
interpret the clauses and the words in them needing explana- 
tion, leave little to be desired in respect of fullness and clear- 
ness, The introduction, which treats of Bana’s personal 
history, his date, his works, the characteristics of Katha and 
Akhydyika, literary criticism of Bana, the Harsa-carita, 
Harsa’s predecessors, his history and literary activities, eto, is 
erudite and judicious. From the standpoint of textual 
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criticism, however, the book hardly marks an advance, No 
new manuscript sources for the settlement of the text have 
been opened up, with the exception of two commentaries ; and 
the text printed by Mr. Kane is frankly eclectic, readings 
apparently being chosen according to their supposed suitability 
rather than according to the authority of the sources from 
which they are drawn, However, as the object of the book is 
educational rather than critical, we need not lay too much 


stress on this side of it. 
L.D.B. 


ASrupy on Trup TRANSLATION iN ENGLISH oF THe ELEVENTIE 
SkanpHA uv Srmet Buacavaram. By R. Ramasvpna 
Sastar, B.A, BL. 8vo. iv, i, 8, 315, 40. 4 pp. 
‘Trivandrum, 1919. 

‘The confusion of thought which is apparent in the title of 
this book is visible also in its interior. What Mr. Ramasubba 
Sastri apparently intended—and the intention is most 
laudable—was to publish the Sanskait text of Book XI of the 
Bhigavata Purina with an English translation and a study 
of the interesting and important exposé of Vaishnava doctrine 
which is one of its leading features. What he has actually 
produced, however, is an edition of the text with an extremely 
Joose English paraphrase, an introductory sermon in semi- 
Puranic style, and an appendix of no great profundity on 
“Hindu religion”, How free the “ true translation ” 
be judged from some examples. ‘The short verse vii, 27, 
which merely says that “in her, who was greedy of substance, 
withered of face, depressed in mind, there arose extreme 
distaste, causing thought, bringing happiness ", is rendered by 
thirteen lines of English paraphrase, ‘The verse 
{iterally means: “Surely the Lord Vignu is pleased by some act 
‘of mine, inasmuch as there has arisen in me, who was sinfully 
desirous; this distaste” ; but this is not good enough for 

1 Ibis also possible to take durdslyth as a substantive depending on 
nivstda, 
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Mr. Ramasubba Sastri, who peds it out thus: “I must have 
done something in my prior births to propitiate Vishnu, for 
it is by His Grace alone that this Vairagya cutting at the root 
of all unholy desires has arisen in my mind to give it 
tranquility [sic] and bliss.” Finally we may take his treat- 
ment of ix, 39, The Sanskrit says simply ; “Not from one 
master will there be firm, ample knowledge ; verily this single 
Brahma is sung by sages in manifold wise” ; but Mr. Rama- 
subba Sastri renders this as follows: “Thus from a large 
number of preceptors, the knowledge that there is only 
Brahman without a second, got firmly fixed into my mind, 
Perhaps if I had only one Gura, the knowledge might not have 
een so full or permanent.” It is obvious that from a 
“ translation ” of this kind no scientific results can be expected, 
L.D.B. 


Rovep-rar Vyixayan. By Buacwapparra, M.A. Lectures 
‘on the Rigveda, containing a discussion on the questions 
of (1) the Rigveda’s being a recension, and (2) about the 
attribution of its authorship. Svo. Pt. i; iv, 6, 96 pp. 
Lahore, 1920. 

‘The learned author of this Hindi essay has the praiseworthy 
design of reconciling the doctrines of the Arya Samaj with 
critical scholarship. It is perhaps fair to say that, so far as 
the present volume goes, he has achieved a succts d'estime, 
In it he contends that the Rgveda is not a recension (aki) 
but a primitive text, which derived its name of Sakala- 
sambité from the Pada-pitha established by Sikalya, not 
because it was the recension of the school of the Sikalas ; 
that it was not made up from various hymns composed at 
different times hy different poets and later codified; that 
mantra-kyt in Vedic literature means not “composer of 
hymns” but “religious adviser”; and that the Rgveda is 
not the work of any huinan author. Some of the writer’s 
subsidiary arguments deserve to be noted by the Western 
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scholars of whose prejudice he gently complains; but his 
‘general conclusions are not likely to commend themselves to 


them. 
L.D.B. 


Privcipurs aNp Metuops or Puystcat, ANTHROPOLOGY 
By Rat Bamapor Sanar Onanpra Rov, M.A., Reador 
in Ethnology, Patna University. Patna University 
Readership Lectures, 1920. 10 x 6, 181 pp. Patna: 
Government Press, 1920. 

‘The Patna University is one of the youngest in India, but 
judging from the variety of its courses of studies and ite 
‘scheme of higher education, it is also one of the most pro- 
gressive. Perhaps it was due to the province being under the 
charge of Sit Edward Gait, one of the most noted of Indian 
ethnologists, that anthropological study had a readership 
assigned to it in the University. Anthropology is a com- 
paratively new subject of study in India, but the vast masses 
‘of ethnological material collected, mainly in connexion with 
the periodical censuses, afford ample material on which the 
science can be studied in theory and practice in its bearings 
on Indian conditions. The province of Bihar and Orissa 
afiords specially interesting material for that study, as it 
includes races of every kind of culture, from the semi-savage 
forest tribes of Chota Nagpur and Orissa to the most refined 
Brahman of the higher Aryan type. 

‘The volume before us deals with physical anthropology 
and leaves the subject of cultural anthropology for a future 
volume, As the author himself frankly admits, it is based 
mainly on the results of the investigations of previous workers 
in the field, But wherever possible the author has tried to 
bring these results into touch with Indian conditions, and he 
has very properly used the material that lies buried in Indian 
official publications, such as the Geological Survey of India. 
He has stated very clearly the pros and cons of all controversial 
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‘questions, and has covered his subject comprehensively. He 
has also gone back to such glimpses as we get from ancient 
Hindu books for early Hindu ideas on evolution and other 
kindred subjects. Mr. Roy has not used Mohammedan 
material, but very little of it bearing on the subject is 
available in English, and that is a gap which perhaps the 
Osmania University of Hyderabad may well attempt to fill. 

Starting with the general principles and methods of 
anthropology, the author discusses man’s place among the 
mammals and his relationship to the apes. He gives a clear 
summary of the views held by conflicting authorities, and also 
brings into prominence the spiritual evolution of man as 
distinct from and outside the scope of physical anthropology. 
The antiquity of man is discussed with reference to the 
geological history of the earth and the different fossil remains 
that are found in various parts of the globe. ‘The remains 
found in Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, and America are 
reviewed. and the classical examples, such as the Heidelberg 
Man and the Piltdown Skull, are fully discussed with reference 
to the original authorities. 

The history of evolution is traced back to the early pre- 
‘Darwinian ideas, through Darwin and Wallace, to Weismann’s 
germ-plasm theory and Mendel’s experiments, right down to 
Galton, Bateson, and the modern Eugenists. The theory is 
then applied to man’s physical evolution, and the evidence 
that we possess of the development and changes in the shape 
and use of the fore-limbs, the hindlimbs, the jaws, the 
cranium, the vertebral column, the pelvis and viscera, is 
carefully discussed, with a side glance at the evolution of 
morals, religion, and art. This leads to a study of the climatic 
conditions of the earth in the Tertiary and Quaternary 
periods, and the probabilities as to the location of man’s 
first appearance as a distinct species. His probable migra- 
tions are then considered, and a clear account is given of 
the geographical changes and the variations in the relative 
‘positions of sea and land which conditioned those migrations. 
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‘The different human races and their classifications are then 
considered, and the different tests, such as colour of the skin, 
‘the shape of the head, the fncial angle, ete., are discussed with 
reference to the Intest literature on the subject. The 
characteristios of the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the Negro 
type are set out. 

‘The book is enriched with valuable appendices, Appendix I 
gives the palmontological record with special reference to the 
remains of the early human races and their cultures. 
Appendix II gives the different schemes of classification of 
the existing races of man, mainly based on their physical 
characteristics, but a general classification is also attempted 
on the old conventional lines, with some reference to cultural 
and linguistic characteristics and geographical distribution. 
‘The book is also furnished with a short bibliography and a 
good index. 

A. Yusur Att. 
Ananisn Mupeomve. By Professor E, G. Browne, Fitz- 
patrick Lectures, 1919 to 1920. 8} x 53, 7 + 188 pp., 
1 plate. Cambridge: University Press, 1921, 

Professor Browne has published yet another valuable work. 
His carly studies were medical, and, consequently, he is 
peculiarly fitted to deal with the important and fascinating 
subject of “Arabian Medecine”. He prefaces his 
theme by explaining that the “medicine” referred to 
was only Arabian in language, and that it was founded on 
the science of the Grecks, with additions made by Syrians, 
Jews, and Persians. To put the matter in another way, 
Arab translators saved the flickering torch of civilization from 
extinction, and preserved for mankind priceless gifts of 
learning that would otherwise have been lost. 

‘The first impulse given to the desire of the Arabs for 
Greek science came from the Ummayyad prince Khalil, who 
‘was a grandson of Muavia, He had a passion for alchemy, 
and, through his influence, the first translations of Greek and 
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Egyptian books into Arabic were made. One of the great 
‘medical schools was at Gundi Shapur, now a ruin near Kazerun, 
and there the teaching was Greek with an underlying Persian 
clement. In aD. 765 the Caliph Mansur summoned the 
chief physician, called Bukht-Yishu or “Jesus hath delivered”, 
to Baghdad. For two hundred and fifty years this family 
produced a succession of celebrated physicians, and we learn 
that the fees of the member of the family who attended 
‘Harun-al-Rashid and his court during a period of twenty-five 
years were estimated to exceed three million sterling. 

Professor Browne deals briefly with some of the leading 
medical luminaries. More especially he refers to ar-Razi, 
whom he considers the greatest and most original of all 
Moslem physicians. He was the chief physician of the hospital 
at Ray, the Rhages of the book of Tobit, whence he was 
promoted to the great hospital that was then being founded at 
Baghdad. His writings were of the first importance, and 
include the earliest monograph on smallpox. Professor 
Browne points out the difficulties that attended the evolution 
of Arabic scientific terminology. He states that the Arabs 
were far more successful than the later translators from Arabic 
into Latin, who troubled extremely little as to reproducing 
the exact meaning of the author, and are therefore responsible 
for much delay in the progress of the West. 

‘This short work will immediately take its place as an 
indispensable authority on Arabian medicine, and we may feel 
‘grateful to the author for his promise to publish more on the 
same subject, which he enlivens with many delightful stories, 

P. M. Sykes, 


A Hanppoox or Ixpiaw Ar. E.B. Havent, Octavo, xvi, 
222 pp., 79 plates. London: John Murray, 1920, 
‘Havell’s new work especially deals with architecture, as 
only a third part of the text is dedicated to sculpture and 
painting. Havell possesses an extraordinary faculty in 
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recognizing the essential features of Indian art. In his recent 
work the attempt is made to construct the history of the 
leading architectural types, based on an interpretation of 
their original significance. ‘The two elements which determine 
the whole development from its beginning, are stupa and 
sikhara, The stupa, originally the massive hemisphore 
covering the relics of a chieftain, becomes the typical Buddhist 
sanctuary, ‘The monument is not only erected in open air, 
but is also used as tho sacred shrine inside the assembly- 
hall of the rock-out monasteries, with the result that the 
surrounding room has to be adapted to the shape of the 
stupa by cutting a hollow hemisphere out of the rock above 
it, But the stupa-shape is not restricted to Buddhist archi- 
tecture, Sivaism, the successor of Buddhism, adopts the 
stupa motif as a characteristic feature in the dome of its 
temples ‘The difference between a Buddhist and Sivaite 
dome merely consists in the ground-plane. ‘The Buddhist 
shrine is circular or wheel-shaped, and the Siva shrine square 
or octagonal. ‘The prototype of a Siva shrine can already be 
found at Sanchi, ‘The stupa motif is connected from its 
beginning with the worship of death. ‘The Arians brought it 
with them from the valley of the Euphrates to India, where it 
‘was developed into a monument for enclosing the relics of 
Buddha or a Buddhist saint, and later on was transformed 
by the Sivaites the worshippers of the Lord of Death. It 
survives also in Mussulman architecture, as for example the 
“Persian” bulbous dome and dome of tombs. 

The other element which determines the development of 
architecture is the sikhara, the curvilinear spire. It is the 
most remarkable part of a Vishnu temple. It is dorived 
from the sacrificial fire-chapel, where the king presided over 
the tribal sacrifices as the son of Surya, the Sun-god. ‘This 
chapel, a bamboo construction, was crowned by a tall spire 
over the shrine and pierced by sun-windows, which served 
admirably the purpose of a chimney. ‘The spire is crowned. 
by the same insignia of royalty as Agoka’s imperial standards, 
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namely, the Amalaka or the pericarp of the blue lotus, which 
is the flower of Vishnu Surya, the patron deity of a Kshatriya 
king. ‘Though the peculiar form of the sikhara is derived 
from bambu construction, which is the universal material for 
temporary structures in India, it is derived as well as the 
stupa, ultimately from Mesopotamia and Persia, namely, from 
the conical mud-huts, as represented in the earliest reliefs, 
This fact is duo to the rule of the Aryan tribes of the 
Kassites and Mitanni, who occupied the valley of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates from the eighteenth century .c. to the 
twelfth century x.0. During these centuries there was 
certainly a close communication between the Indian and 
Mesopotamian branches of the Aryan family. When Mahayana 
Buddhism again made the king the symbol of divine majesty 
the builders began to give a permanent form to the royal 
sikhara. The sikhara, therefore, is the leading feature of 
Kehatriya art. 

The so-called Chalukyan style owes its peculiarity to a 
combination of both, the stupa and the sikhara motif. 

‘Thus Havell constructs a genealogy of architectonic motives. 
‘His point of view is symbolic and iconographical. ‘The analysis 
of architectural elements is based upon their symbolism and 
connexion with a corresponding worship. ‘That is the great 
merit of this book. Entirely interested in the symbolism of 
forms, Havell however does not pay sufficient attention to 
the artistic peculiarity of the form itself and to the technical 
side. ‘Thus, for instance, Mussulman and Hindu architecture 
are considered as closely connected, although in an artistio 
sense they differ remarkably, for instance, with regard to the 
distribution and proportion of walls or of space. 

Havell deals with sculptare from the same mythological 
point of view, and distinguishes the two types of Buddhas’ 
representation, namely, as Gura and as king. An artistic 
distinction however is made between the Moghul painting, 
which has a calligraphist's technique, and the indigenous 
Hindu painting, which produces real painters’ pictures, 
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Like all other books by the author, this also excels by its 
facile treatment and by the refined taste with which the 
illustrations are chosen, which make it valuable for the art 
student and everyone interested in Indian culture. 

Srexa Keanrison. 





Zrozuner-Anapiscn, By Dr, ExNo Lxrnwann. 93x 62, 
MT pp. Bonn : Leipzig, K. Schroeder, 1920. 

This book aims at showing the vocabulary and grammar 
of the Arabic element in the Eastern dialects of the gipsies, 
Tt also contains a section on jargon or cant, and another 
relating to the names applied to gipsies in the East. It does 
not bring forward new material, but examines what has 
been supplied by previous publications, Alb the words of 
Arabic origin in the dialeots treated of, as far as they have 
een revealed in this way, are collected under the Arabio 
roots, and their precise derivations are discussed and shown. 
‘The dialects belong to Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia, and appear to include nearly all, but not quite all, . 
the Eastern dialects that are known. ‘The language of the 
Nawar of Palestine, which is called Nei, is the only one of 
them that has been described with any degree of complete 
ness, and the observations as to grammar are necessarily 
limited to it. i 

‘The work has been carried out with much elaboration and 
care, and will doubtless be useful to anyone who may want 
to see how the dialects are made up. In the case of Nari, 
it shows that Arabic has been freely drawn on for vocabulary, 
and Arabic grammar has exercised a certain amount of 
influence. Gipsies generally borrow largely from the languages 
of the peoples among whom they live. If more was known, 
about the Ghagar of Egypt, the Diimfint of Mesopotamia, 
and the Kurbati of Syria, it is probable that these dialects, 
also, would not be found to constitute exceptions to the rule, 
‘The author expects that his investigations may lead to some 
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‘more precise philological and historical results. ‘The prospect 
of their doing 0 seems to be remote. 

‘The jargon dealt with is called Halebi, Ithas been mistaken 
for a gipsy dialect, but is shown to have Arabic for its basis 
and to contain only a small proportion of gipsy words. 

R. Guest, 





‘MonozNtixpisoue Texte uxD Forscuunax. Edited by 
A. Fisomer. 9x 6. Leipzig: Teubner, 1918, 

I. 1. Das Jampennvon enves MarnoxKANtsouzn SiNGERS. 
By A. Fiscupr. 159 + xxii pp. 

‘When the author was in Tangier in 1898 he purchased a 
small and rather tattered book of poems which apparently 
formed the stgck-in-trade of an itinerant singer. Some of 
these were in the vulgar dialect, some in a mixed style, and 
some in more or less Classical Arabic (come of the latter 
attributed, in most cases wrongly, tosuch well-known writers 
as Mutanabbi and Abu Nuwas). The author had the whole 

_ work copied in a clear legible Maghrabi hand by a local 
calligraphist. The present volume contains a photo- 
lithographic reproduction of the part of this copy containing 
the dialect poems, which are, of course, the most interesting. 
Further volumes are promised containing a selection of the 
poems in the classical and mixed styles, a phonetic transcrip- 
tion of the dialect poems and a translation and commentary 
on the whole work. ‘The latter have either nob yet appeared 
or not yet reached the Society. 

I, 2 Drm Voxatuanwoxre pen ENDUNGEN AN DEN 
Freqpwinremy pes TOnxisowey. By A. Frscwer. 
pp. 26. 1920. 

A. study, based on the pronounciation of two Turkish 
scholars resident in Germany, of the rules which decide 
whether the grammatical inflexions of Arabic and other 
foreign words used in Turkish shall be hard or soft. It has 
long been agreed by Turkish grammarians that the general 
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rule is that when the last syllable of the word in question is 
hard the inflexions are hard and vice versa, but it has always 
been recognized that puzzling exceptions existed. The 
author's conclusions briefly summarized are as follows :— 

In the case of foreign words other than Arabic and Persian 
the rule is always :— 








If the vowel of the final ‘The inflexions 
ayllable of the word is :-— are 

4 Y, 0, hard. 

¢, 4, 6, soft. 

In the case of Arabic and Persian words :— 
If the vowel of the final ‘The inflexions 
syllable of the word is :— a 

YB, 0. hard, 

6, 0, 0, soft, 


Tfollowed by Cy, U2, b, b,. hard. 


# followed by other consonants, oy 











final -£. 
@ followed by 4), J, the word 2413. soft. 
@ followed by other consonants, 
final a. oe 
@ followed by 4), J, 4, J, 3, 

soft. 
Arabic feminine ending tb, . 
& followed by other single or 
double consonants, final -d. } ae 
‘followed by +, J, and sometimes 

soft. 
3, ay es 
@ followed by other consonants, 
final ~<a, pate 
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If the vowel of the final ‘The inflexions 
syllable of the word is :— are :— 
a, soft. 





it followed by other single and] 
double consonants. best 


Words of the shape CLs and CLS are soft except :— 
(a) If the medial or final consonant is .v, (2, b, &. 
(b) If the final consonant is 3. 


(©) If the initial or medial consonant is a G, which is 

not “ prevelar”. 
io. k ¥ Beh: ” 

@ GS AAS G2 Ta ted 

‘Thislittle book, which is plentifully supplied with examples, 
is a valuable contribution to the study of Turkish 
pronunciation. 

1.3. Usenserzoxozy uxp Texte avs pen NevoswaNtsonEN 
Laeraror. By A. Fisonzn, I. Dionroxcex Memexp 
Ere. pp. 68. 1921. 

‘Two texts and a number of translations of poems of this 
writer, together with notes on other poems, published in 
Germany and elsewhere. One is tempted to wonder that it, 
is considered worth while to study or translate anything as 
dreary as these poems: there must, however, preeumably 
be some sort of a public in Germany for them. 

G. L. M. Cravsox. 
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Ln Texte Arwéixmn pe vEvaNGiE v’aprks Marrareu 
er Maro, Par Frepiireo Maourr, Professeur a 1’Ecole 
Nationale des langues orientales. 10 x 6f, Ixxii-+ 
G4T pp. Paris : Imprimerie Nationale, 1919. 

This beautifully printed and well-arranged large 8vo forms 
the twenty-eighth tome of the Bibliothégues d'Etudes, or 
study books of the “ Annales du Musée Gruimet”, 

Professor Macler’s aim was to determine whether the 
Afmenian version of the Gospels was made out of a Syriac 
‘or @ Greek text. This is a question which has been much 
debated and discussed among theologians and scholars during 
many years, ‘This problem has also interested our painstaking 
Professor, and this is how he describes the problem in 
tho preamble to his monumental work :— 

“The Armenian text of the Bible, and particularly of the 
Gospel, is regarded as the basis and the starting point of all 
the subsequent literary progress of the Armenian nation, 

“In spite of this fact the history of this translation is 
almost unknown, 

“This version is generally held to have been made out 
of a Syriac original, and this on account of the relations which 
the primitive Armenian Church of the South (Taron) had with 
the Northern provinces of Mesopotamia, and especially with 
the Syrian schools of dessa and of Nisibis, 

“But from the very first Greek influences have subsisted 
side by side with Syrian influences. ‘The Ohristian words used 
by the Armenian language are some from the Syriac as 
gahanah priest, and others from the Greck as episcopos. 
{The author might have added the words which are always 
used at the reading of the Gospel lessons for the day, namely, 
orthi stand up, and proschume let us attend.] 

“History here, as elsewhere, could not dispense with the 
help of philology. Every verse, so to speak, of the evangelical 
text would deserve to be taken separately, because the reasons 
which gave rise to the alterations of each passage are infinitely 
different. 


ill 
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“The present study is the first work of the kind in which 
the Armenian text of the Gospel narrative is treated as a whole, 
that is to say, considered by itself, and in its relation with 
kindred Greek and Syriac texts, which means that it will 
exhibit the lacuna and the imperfections inherent in a work 
of unravelment (defrichement). 

“Thave read all the Armenian manuscripts whose variants 
are shown in the course of the present work. I have confined 
myself to the examination of the oldest manuscripts which 
are accurately dated. Of set purpose, I have put aside those 
which bore no date, although people, by means of palmo- 
graphy, profess to be able to give the date of a manuscript 
with tolerable precision.” 

Professor Macler did his preparatory work at Etchmiadzin, 
Tt consisted in looking up the variants of the manuscripts 
A, B, 0, D, E, F. He compared each of these with the text 
of E229, which he took up as his standard copy. From 
another part of his book we learn that this text was copied 
in A.D. 989, and belongs to the group Z, printed in the Holy 
Bible which Father John Zohrabian of the Mekhitarist 
confratemity brought out in 1805, reprinted in 1860, and its 
New Testament part alone in 1864. 

M, Macler’s researches were confined to the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew and the Gospel according to St. Mark. On 
finishing his work at Etchmiadzin he proceeded to the 
convent of the Mekhitarist fathers at the island of St. Lazaro, 
near Venice, and there he collated with E229 the various 
MSS. of the Gospels confided to the care of Father Sargissian, 
We learn from a report which the author published at Paris 
in 1911, under the title of “A Scientific Mission in Russian 
Armenia and Turkish Armenia ”, that his visit to Etchmiadzin 
took place between July and October, 1909. We may there- 
fore assume that it took him quite ten years to compile this 
‘unique work of reference which marks the beginning of a new 
‘epoch for the study of Armenian Biblical philology. 

In his preface the author gives a full list of abbreviations 
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for identifying Armenian texts, the oldest of which, marked 
M9, is dated a.v, 887, and the latest, marked Z, was copied 
in A.v, 989, is represented by E229, which he considers to 
be the better text of the two and takes it for his model, 
Then follows a list of sixty-eight abbreviations of the best 
Greek texts, and lastly a list of twenty named and eleven 
‘unnamed principal codices which contain the Gospels. ‘The first 
of the named ones is the celebrated Codex Sinaitious, followed 
by the Alexandrinus, the Vaticanus, eto. ‘The principal works 
he has consulted are given under the heading of his 
Bibliography, and they are one hundred in number. 

But while the author mentions under No. 4, 1805, the 
issue of the Old and New ‘Testaments in Armenian by 
Father John Zohrabian of the Mekhitarists, he omits to 
mention the issue of the Armenian Bible printed under the 
‘care of Woscan (scan or Uscan), who had a special fount of 
type made for his printing, which, I am assured, was used 
by the Mekhitarist fathers at Venice, Woscan Vartabed, 
bom at Erivan, was of the confratemity of Htchmiadzin, 
He began the printing of his Bible in classical Armenian on 
tho 11th March, 1666, at Amsterdam, and completed it on the 
13th October, 1668, It is profusely illustrated with fine wood 
and steel engravings by Dutch artists, A second edition of 
it was printed at Constantinople in 1705, and a third at 
Venice. 

Armenians believe that it was due to Woscan’s labours, 
however imperfect, in producing this printed Bible, and the 
interest he raised among European scholars that they 
began to study Armenian and to compare the Armenian 
version with other versions. One of these scholars, M. de la 
Croze, who, it is related, had perfectly mastered the 
Armenian language, was so struck with the accuracy of 
rendering, clearness of expression, and beauty of diction of 
‘the Armenian version of the Gospel that he called it “ ‘The 
Queen of Versions”. 

But Woscan appears to have adopted the account given by 

SRAS, JULY 1922, 30 
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Moses of Khorene of the source of the Armenian version, 
and taught his European friends accordingly. Professor 
Macler, as a consequence of his own minute’ investigations 
into the accuracy of that account, affirms that the account 
shows that the version was based on the Syriac, and after- 
wards corrected with the help of the Greek; while Great 
Koriun, who assisted Mesrop (of Mashtots), the inventor 
of the Armenian alphabet, states that it was based entirely 
‘on the Greek text. 

‘The importance of the point at issue is this, that since the 
Syriac versions, old, or new, called Peshito, meaning “simple” 
or “plain”, were made out of a Greek original and under- 
went revisions, if the Armenian version of the Gospels 
was made out of a Syriac original, it would amount 
to a translation of a translation, and hence be of 
comparatively little value for the purposes of criticism and 
verification. But if it was made out of the Greek text, 
its value to theologians and scholars as a witness would be 
inestimable, 

‘The oldest sources of the history of the Armenian version 
of the Bible, and more especially of the translation of the 
Gospel, are found to be three, namely Koriun, Lazarus of 
Pharpi or Pharbi, and Moses of Khorene. The first-mentioned 
‘was a contemporary and pupil of Mesrop, the inventor of the 
Armenian alphabet, and worked with the latter's assistants 
in rendering the Holy Scriptures into Armenian. It is not 
mown when Koriun was born or when he died. But Armenian 
writers have copied each other in repeating that he studied 
in Byzantium, that he returned to his own country in 
‘A.D. 434, and that he was the bishop of Georgia. 

‘Lazarus of Pharpi, who is described as having lived towards 
the end of the fifth century and the beginning of the sixth, 
gives precise details showing that the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into Armenian was due to a regular national 
movement in Armenia. Since he relates that “Mesrop (of 
‘Mashtots), the priests of Armenia, the satraps and the great 
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men of the country waited on Vramshaboub, their king, 
and on the Patriarch, and asked them to have the Bible 
‘translated from the Greek into Armenian”, Sahag, who, 
counting from St. Gregory the Illuminator, was the tenth 
Patriarch of Armenia, was like him of Parthian origin, and 
had, like him, been educated at Cassarea and knew Greek wel, 
and according to the same Lazarus of Pharpi, “ worked day 
and night and translated the Holy Books written by the 
Prophets, and the New Testament.” 

According to Professor Macler, this statement would imply 
‘that these learned men translated the Bible in its entirety, 
‘and consequently, there was no translation made out of the 
Syriac in the first instance. 

‘However, on tho other hand, Moses of Khorene, the reputed 
Armenian national historian, and according to tradition, 
himself one of the band of ‘holy ” translators, reports. that 
there were two versions made : a first one out of the Syriac, 
and afterwards a second version from the Greek text, 

In order to give his readers what ancient and modem 
Armenian authors have written, and what European scholars 
have said, the Professor quotes them all, one after the other, 
‘and gives his opinion of thoir views and statements, which 
appears to be both judicious and convincing. 

‘The author gives on page Ixi the opinion of the Armenian 
literati at Etchmiadzin, as he gathered it during his stay there 
in 1909, that there were two translations of the Armenian, 
Bible. ‘The one in the fifth century by Sahag, by Mesrop 
‘and their pupils, and another in the sixth and seventh 
centuries by a second band of translators, who revised and 
Hellenized the work of their predecessors, and so ov, and that 
Moses of Khorene belonged to this school. Next he gives the 
written opinion of Mgr. Maghgia Ormanian, who for some 
‘years filled the office of Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople, 
‘and is the author of a work named Azgapatum, the national 
bond or the annals of the Orthodox Armenian Church from 
the earliest times till recent days. "This opinion, briefly stated, 
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is that “the Armenian Bible as it now exists is not the 
translation of a given text, but presents an eclectic work 
made out of several translations based on various texts”, 

‘The author stops here his quotations from scholars, and 
informs us that he proposes to determine by the medium of 
philology, that is by comparison and analysis, whether the 
‘Armenian version was made out of a Syrine or Greek original, 
and says that “ the proper method to use was to compare the 
different readings with each other ”. 

With this object in view he chose the Armenian text of 
¥ 229 (copied in a.p. 989) for collation with the editio oolava 
critica maior of Tischendorf (1872). It was, he says, only from 
1913 that he could consult the edition of the New Testament 
of von Soden. This Tischendorf text is no other than the 
celebrated Codex Sinaiticus, which, he informs us, for critical 
study is only second to the Vatican Bible. Then the Peshito, 
the Codex Bezwe, the Koridethi, p. xxii, 97 (1913), the old 
Syriac Cureton, and Mrs. Lewis. 

After a varied and long series of comparison of phrases, 
words, and particles in the different Armenian dated 
manuscripts of the Gospels according to St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, the distinguished and learned author is step by step 
Drought to the conclusion that “The Armenian version has 
not been based on the Old Syriac (Cureton, and Sinaiticus of 
‘Mrs, Lewis), that phrases abound where there is a com- 
pleto identity between specific Armenian and Syriac phrases 
in the Peshito ; still it should not be forgotten that the latter 
text itself has been translated out of a Greck original, and 
revised with the help of various Greek originals, and that 
there is nothing which indicates any particular agreement 
between the Armenian version and the Peshito”. 

On the other hand, he finds that (1) the order of words in 
the Armenian reproduces the order of the Greck words, 
where the rales of the Armenian language allow, and that (2) 
the Armenian borrows from the Greek: its ways of expression. 
Next, he notices a truly significant closeness between the 
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Armenian text of the Gospel and the Greek of Codex Bez 
at Cambridge (=D). He says that the circumstance might 
be surprising at first sight, especially if we admit with 
Scrivener, Scholz, and Rendal Harris that D is of Gallio 
origin and that it was probably copied at Lyons or at Clermont 
(Auvergne). ‘That intercourse between Armenia and the 
Gaulic lands could not have been frequent in the sixth contury 
of ourera, “Its true,” he says, “it might be objected that 
a portion of the works of Irenwus, lost in Greek, has been 
recently discovered in Armenian at Exivan by Karapeb ‘Ter- 
‘Micttichian, and published by Erwand Ter-Minasiantz.””. ‘Then 
he brings forward R. Jacquier’s testimony that “there 
‘established relations between the Greek text of the Codex 
Bezw and that of the old Syriac. . concluding from this 
circumstance that the Codex Bez came from Antioch, and 
that it is the Western Text, and should in preference bo 
called the Syro-Latin Text”, 

‘The author places next to the Codex Bezw another Greek text, 
which, he says, has striking resemblances with the Armeni 
namely, the four Gospels in Greck called Koridethi, after a 
locality where it was discovered, the locality being on the bend 
of an affluent of tho River Tchorokh, not far from its fal into 
the Black Sea. ‘This text is believed to have already been in 
existence in the year A.D. 629, henoo very little posterior to 
‘Codex Bez, which dated from the middle of the sixth century. 

After a comparison of the various readings between these 
‘two texts and the Armenian, the author concludes with the 
following final statement — 

“Two main points are established : the Armenian trans- 
lation was made upon a Greck text, and this text was of 
‘the type represented by the Codex Bezee and the Gospel(s) of 
Koridethi.” 

Thope a qualified translator may be found to put Professor 
Macler’s profoundly leamed and fascinating work into 
English. I also hopé that he may be able to carry his work 
.on to the remaining two Gospels. 
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‘The revisers of the authorized version at Jerusalem Chamber 
say in their preface to the New Testament, speaking of the 
translators of 1611, that “Their chief guides appear to have 
been the later editions of Stephanus and of Bera, and also, 
to a certain extent, the Complutensian Polyglott”. This 
statement, taken with the close relationship between the 
Codex Bezw and the Armenian text now proved to exist 
by Professor Macler in his erudite work, suggests a long- 
standing kinship between the historic people of Armenia and 
the English-speaking world which should be remembered and 
never lost sight of. 





G. Hacortan. 


‘Hirrowyrus, Pamosormuaens, on Tas Reruration oF 
‘aut Hirestes. Translated from the text of Cruice by 
¥. Leoge, FSA. Translations of Christian Literature, 
Series I, Greek Texts. 2 vols., small Svo, 180 and 189 
pp. London: Society for Promoting hristian Knowledge, 
1921. 

‘The Philosophumena, formerly attributed to Origen but now 
to Hippolytus, schismatic bishop of the early third century, 
affords remarkable glimpses into the life of the Roman com- 
munity under Bishop Callistus. The work as now restored in 
the text of Cruice originally contained ten books, of which 
Ti and III remain to be accounted for. Mr. Legge says that 
the pagination of the MS. shows that these two missing books. 
never formed part of it, and if they ever existed they must 
have dealt with the mysteries and secret rites of the Egyptians, 
and with the theologies and cosmogonies of the Persians and 
Chaldaeans. For an Assyriologist the loss of this portion of 
Hippolytus’ refutation of heresies is deplorable; it is possible 
that from these sections much concerning Babylonian 
mythology and mysticism might have been learned. It ie 
becoming increasingly evident that the Babylonian mystic 
rites of the New Year Festival and especially the great cult 
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of Tammuz and the Virgin Mother Ishtar, influenced the rise 
of Christianity on its formal side, which makes the lacun 
even more deplorable. Hippolytus was a diseiple of Irenaeus, 
and Mr, Legge apparently makes out a clear case for the thesis, 
that the Philosophumena are really based upon lectures 
delivered by Irenaeus. As a pupil of one who had himself 
known Oriental mysticism and mythology at first hand in 
Asia Minor before he migrated to Rome, Hippolytus should. 
have been fully acquainted with Babylonian theology, and 
should have written much more about it than can be gathered 
from his caroful discussion of the Ophite doctrines in chapter v. 
‘The fundamental doctrines of Babylonian cosmology, 
theology, and philosophy have been set forth in my article 
“The Babylonian Conception of the Logos”, and especially 
in “Tammuz and Ishtar”, and transformations of these 
dootrines are obvious in the systems of the more philosophical 
gnosties, 

Now it must be saidl at once that the author of Forerwnners 
and Rivals of Christianity is our best’ English authority upon 
‘gnosticism, and his edition of Hippolytus is a contribution to 
the subject of the first order. ‘The notes are learned and 
constitute in themselves a real handbook to the student of 
gmosticism. What Hippolytus has to say about Greek and 
Roman philosophy which he pretends to summarize is justly 
estimated by Mr. Legge as of ‘no great importance”, but 
the information which is here preserved concerning Oriental 
mysticism is of great value to the Assyriologist and 
Egyptologist. Mr. Legge justly says in his note (i, 28 ff.) 
on “The value of the Work”: ‘It preserves for us many 
precious relics of a literature which before its discovery 
seemed lost for ever. 

Book I purports to explain the tencta of the natural 
philosophers, and Hippolytus gives a summary of the teachings 
of Thales, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Anaximander, 
Anaximanes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Parmenides, Leucippus, 

1 JRAS. 1918. 
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‘Demooritus, Xenophanes, Eaphantus, Hippo, Socrates (in 
seven lines!), Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, the Academics, 
Bpicurus, the Druids, and Hesiod. Book IV, on the Diviners 
and Magicians, ocoupies fifty pages in the translation and 
forms one of our principal sources for the history of ancient 
divination. The section on Chaldaean astrology is copied 
mostly from Sextus Empiricus, and so inaccurately copied 
as to be unintelligible in many places. The Babylonians 
divided each sign of the Zodiac into three parts corresponding 
to important stars in the eastern, middle, and western 
portions of the sign, and these Hippolytus tells us were 
called “terms”, This discussion of Babylonian astrology 
is brief, inadequate, and hardly to be controlled at all 
by our extensive knowledge of Babylonian astronomy and 
astrology. Boll, Bezold, Weidner, and Kugler have shown 
that Greek astronomical texts and terms are copied from 
cuneiform books of the great Babylonian book enuma 
Anu Enlil Enki. Hippolytus claims that the practice of 
casting the horoscope by the positions of the stars was 
in vogue in his time, and says that it was borrowed 
from the Chaldaeans. Now, astrology of this kind is not 
mentioned at all in cuneiform texts, although astrology was, 
of course, widely employed in Babylonian divination. It was, 
however, the common belief among the Greeks and Romans 
that the Babylonians did invent the horoscope, but there is 
nothing in Babylonian astrology to confirm it. Our con- 
‘troversialist is quoting here from Sextus Empiricus, but the 
almost universal attribution of this form of astrology as of 
Chaldaean, that is Babylonian, origin appears to be an abus 
of terms. Chaldaean seems to mean almost anything Oriental 
in these Inte Greek writers, and the system probably arose 
among the Asiatic Greeks themselves, who were familiar with 
the intricate system of Babylonian astrology. 

Hippolytus also ridicules the practice of divination by 
numbers (arithmomany), by metoposcopy or physiognomy, 
which is intimately connected with astrology. These two 
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forms of divination are also unknown in Babylonia, and they 
are correctly charged to the Greeks. The tricks of the 
magicians are also described at length. It is certain that this 
profligate traific of the charlatans, described by Hippolytus, 
much of which survives to our own day, originated in the 
Greek Orient. ‘The well-known Babylonian methods of 
divination, such as hepatoscopy, teratoscopy, leconomancy, 
oniromaney, which were widely adopted by the Greeks and 
Romans, are strangely enough nob charged against the 
heretics, 

Chapter v is a long refutation of the theories and practices 
of the Ophite heresies, worshippers of the Mother Goddess 
Cybele of Phrygia, who seem to have ignorantly combined 
Babylonian ideas of the creative principle of water or the 
“Depth” and the creative logos with the ophidian cult of 
Cybele and Attis. Mr. Legge in his chapter on the Ophites, in 
Forerunners and Rivals of Ohristianity, justly characterizes 
‘the founders of this heresy as an ignorant group of fanatios. 
‘Tho repulsive aspect of serpent worship revealed in this cult 
could not have been borrowed from Babylonia, Although 
the great oult of Ishtar and the dying god Tammuz originally 
contained ophidian aspects, these were outgrown and 
abandoned already in the early stages of Sumerian religion. 
The Peratae, a Mesopotamian branch of the Ophites, are 
Aescribed in great detail by Hippolytus, and Mr. Legge’s 
notes on this section are unusually good. It is certainly 
tempting to connect this name with the Babylonian word. 
bariitu, the axt of divination, or perhaps with the plural 
Bariti, “ the diviners.” 

‘The sixth book is peculiarly valuable as the only extant 
source for the teaching of Simon Magus, convert of 
Philip the Evangelist, and mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles. ‘This charlatan of Samaria is characterized in the 
‘Acts of the Apostles, chapter viii, as a sorcerer and magician 
who was refuted and converted by Philip. But from the 
account of him in Hippolytus it is evident that he had some 
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considerable knowledge of gnostic doctrines and taught that 
salvation is achieved by striving to resemble God, and he 
proclaimed himself as divine. There is, however, no reference 
to his conversion, baptism, and confession of the true faith. If 
the Simon of Hippolytus really be Simon Magus of the Acts, 
as Mr. Legge believes, it is difficult to reconcile the two 
accounts. The heresy of Simon is associated with the first 
of the really philosophical gnostics Valentinus of Egypt, whose 
teaching is next described and refuted by Hippolytus. 
Books VII, VIII, and IX discuss the doctrines of the more 
philosophical sects of Basilides, the Docetae, Noetus, and 
other followers of their schools, who attempted to combine 
Greek philosophy with Christology in various ways. ‘The 
Philosophumena are concluded by Book X or the summaries 
and word of truth, an epitome of all the philosophies 
and heresies and a statement of the apologist’s own position. 
Mr. Legge attributes this book to Hippolytus and identifies 
it with a work called the Zabyrinth by Photius. Discrepancies 
between this so-called summary and the contents of Books I~ 
IX have induced some critics to assign Book X to another 
hand. ‘The problem is discussed by Mr. Legge in vol. i, 
Pp. 18-20, where he sets forth his theory of the Philoso- 
phumena as a series of lectures received from Irenaeus, and 
concludes that Book X is from the hand of Hippolytus 


himself. 
8. Laapow, 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


E, H. Whinfield, M.A.B.CS, 
Whinfield, probably the most correct and judicious trans- 
lator and appreciator of Omar Khayyam, died at Norwood 
on 14th April, 1922, His father was an English clergyman, 
and he was born at Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire, on 28th 
August, 1835. He was educated at Rugby under Tait and 
Goulburn, and Benson was his tutor. He was a demy of 
Magdalen, Oxford, and became a Bengal civilian in 1859, 
and retired in 1878 or 1879. He was a good Persian scholar 
and was much interested in religion, especially in Sufism, but 
he never lost his faith in Christianity. Of his district work at 
Burdwan and Noakhali I know nothing excopt that he wrote 
4 usoful revenue handbook. He was an admirer of Omar 
Khayyam’s quatrains, and the merits of his translation were 
recognized by Fitzgerald, but he was of a retiring disposition, 
and never became a devotee of the ‘large infidel”, and took 
no public part in the Omar Khayyam oult, He also translated 
Talalu-d-dm Rumi’s Masnavi, Shabistari’s Gulshan-i-rdz, 
and the Lawaih of Jami. He left his Oriental MSS. to the 
Indian Institute. He was twice married, but never had any 
children, His last illness was @ painful one, but was mitigated 
by the affectionate cares of his niece and her mother. He was 
‘4 good man and a dear friend, and something in his character 
‘and aspirations reminds me of the poet Gray, whose self- 
written epithet says — 
‘Too poor for a bribe and too proud to importune, 
He had not the method of making fortune : 
Could love and could hate, so was thought somewhat odd ; 
No very great wit, he believed in a God. ‘ice 
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Dr. James Nies 
‘The Society has lost a distinguished member in the 
person of Dr. James Nies, the American Assyriologi 
who died at Jerusalem in June, He was visiting the 
East for the purpose of building an American School 
of Archmology in Jerusalem and of inaugurating a 
similar institution in Baghdad. 
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ANNIVERSARY MBETING 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Society was held on 
9th May, 1922, with Dr. F. W. Thomas, acting-Director, in 
‘the chair. 

‘The report of the Council was read by the Secretary. 

Three Honorary Members have been elected during the 
past session, namely : 

‘Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastri, of Trivandrum. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, of Dacca University. 

Professor Dalgado, of Lisbon. 

‘The Socioty has lost by death its late President, Lord Reay, 
and three Honorary Members—His HolinessPrince Vajirafiina, 
of Siam ; Professor (oldiiher, of Budapest; and Professor 
Dalgado, of Lisbon, 

Mr, Longworth Dames, a member of Council, who has 
served at different periods as Vice-President, Honorary 
‘Treasurer, and Honorary Seoretary, has passed away, together 
with the following distinguished members: Sir Arthur 
Wollaston, Mr. R. W. Frazer, Mrs. Haynes Bode, and 
‘Me, H, H. Whinfield, 

‘The following ten ordinary members have died during the 


past year :— 








Mr. L. 8. Berry. Mr. W. Morrison, 
Rev. W. Campbell. Mr. O. Pittar. 
Mr. 8. Churchill, Rov. A. Renjo. 
Dr. 0. Gayer. ‘The Rt. Hon. Lord Sandhurst, 
Mr. J. Gillespie. Mr. J. T, Wills. 
‘The following twenty-six members have resigned :— 
Miss F. 8. Adam. Prof. J. F, Blumhardt. 
Mr. D. Ainslie ‘The Dow. Lady Boyle. 
Mr. B. L. Bevir. . Mr. B. B.C. Davis. 


Mr. M. Biswas. Mr. Sti L. NK. Deb. 
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Mr. HG, Edwards, Mr. P. King. 
Mr, W. M. Feldman, Mr. T. W. Morris, 
Col. Knox Niven. Mr. 0. Proctor. 
HLH. the Thakur Sahib of Mr. K. R. V. Raja, 
Gondal. Mr. N. Singh. 
Rev. P. Gough. Sir H. L. Stephen. 
Sir W. H. D. Haggard. Mr. H. G. Stokes. 
Miss J. 0, Herbert. Miss E. Trotter. 
Mr. A. Hill. Mr. A. Waley. 
‘Mr. 0, Jinarajadasa, 
Seven libraries have ceased to subscribe, but their places 
have been filled by eight new ones. 


The following forty-two members have been removed 
‘under rule 25 (¢) owing to non-payment of their subscriptions : 





‘Mr. Abul Fazl. Babu C. B. Lal. 
‘Mr. C. Acharya. Mr. .8. Lal. 
Mr. 0. F. Argyll-Sexby. Mr. 8. A. Majid. 
Prof. $. W. R. Ayengar. Mr. D. Mazumdar. 
‘Mr. J. P. Banerjea. Mr. W. McGovern. 

ji. ‘Mr. K. C. Mehra. 

~ Mr. P.N. Mit 
Babu M. 

‘Mr. H. K.L. Bishnagratna. = Mr. S. 
Mr. R. H, Blanchard. Mr. K. 
Mg, A. R. Bountra, Mr. 8. 
Mr. J. 0, Bruce. Mr. A. 
Mr. HN, Chatterjeo. Mr. 1. 
Mr. K.K. Chattopadhyaya, Mr. W. F. Prins, 
Babu M. O. Das. Bahadur B. K. K. Ray. 
Mr. D. Dutt. Mr. K. B.N. Ray. 
Prof. V. 8. Ghate Mr. 8. N. Roy. 
Mr. R.R. 8. Gupta. Rai Sahib D. R. Sahni, 
Mr. 8. H. Imam, Mr. M. 8. Sandhu. 
Mr. M. Ishaqu Mr. M. P. Thin. 
Mr. B.C. 8. Iyer. HLH. the Maharaja of Udaipur. 
Capt. 0. King. 


During the past year seventeen resident members have been 
elected :— 
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Major W. ©. Bridge. 

Mr. R, Bruce-Low. 

‘The Rt. Hon, Lord Chalmers. 

‘The Rt. Hon. Viseount 
Chelmsford. 

Mrs, A. de Z. Elliot. 

Major G. W. Gilbertson 

Capt. W. H. Ingrams. 

Mr. G.R. 8. Mead. 








Me, W, Miller. 
Miss F, Parbury. 

Dame Una Pope-Hennessy. 
Miss H, A,B Roberts, 

Mr. B. Rubenstein, 

Miss M, Samuel, 

Mr. @. P. Stavrides, 

Me. G. M. Wallace, 

Mr. L. Zutahi. 


The following 153 non-resident members have joined the 


Society :-— 
Capt. R. O. Abraham, 
Mr. A. Afzal, 

Mr. K. L, Ahmad, 

Mr. 8. A. Ahmed, 

Mr. T. Ahmed. 

Me. B. V. K. Aiyar, 
Mr, M, A. Ali. 

Qazi M. Z. Ali. 

‘Mr. Z, Anwar-ul-Hagg. 
‘Mr. R. 8, Ayyar. 

Mrs. B, Aysoough, 
Prof. 8. Azar. 
Babu A. C. Banei 
Dr. B, K. Banerjee. 








Mr. R. Basal 
Babu U. M. Basu, 
‘Mr. H. Basu. 








‘Mr. R. D. Bhatnagar. 
Count A. Bobinskoy. 
Pandit @. L, Bonnerjee. 
Prof. A. Bonucci. 

Mr. 8. M. Brown, 

Mr. J. 8. F. Campbell. 
‘Mons. P. Cardeillac. 

Mr. 8. 0. Chakravarty. 
‘Mr. T. Chand. 


Mr. N, ©. Chatterjee, 
Babu N. M. Chatterjee. 
Mr. D..N.R. Choudhury. 
Mr. M. 8. Cheema. 

Mr. 0. A. 0. K. ©. Chettiar, 
Mr. K. K. Chowdhury. 
Rev, H. Danby, 

Mr. J. D. Damvalla, 

Mr. A. N. Das. 

Dr. 8. N, Das-Gupta, 

Mr. B. E. C. Davis. 

‘Mr. 8. Kumar De. 

Sri G. N. Deb. 

Mr. P. L. Dickson, 

Pandit B, Dutta. 

‘Mr. H. N. Dutt. 

‘Mr. I. HN. Evans, 

Mr. W. O. Fairweather. 
Rev. T. Fish. 

‘Mr. A. Frisby. 

Babu ©. B. Gehlot. 

Mr. A. B. Gajendragadkar, 
‘Thakur L. 8. Gautam. 

Mr. J. ©. Ghatak. 

Mr. 0. T. Ghee. 

Mr. F. N. Gilder. 

‘The Most Rev. A. Goddier. 
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Mr. M. Subramanyam. Kunwar @. 8. Varma. 
Mr. R. F. G, Swinson, ‘Mz. L. A. Ravi Varma. 
Mr. K. 0, Tagore, Mt. 8. 8. G. Viran, 

Mr. A. P. Tampi. Mr. 8. Vivekananda, 
Mr. R. H. Tangri. Lieut. J. B. Ward. 
Hon. Mrs. Tennant. Mx. R. N, Welingkar. 
Mr. 8, Tolkowsky, Mr. J. W. K. Wernham, 
Mr. A, C. Trott. Capt. B. T. Williams, 
Mr. V. V. Vadnerkar. Miss D. D. Williams, 


‘Mr. M. A. Varesi Sah 
Mr. B. B. M. 1, Varma, 

The total number of new members now stands at 170, 
‘When the 83 members lost to the Society by death, resigna- 
tion, and removal have been deducted, there remains a total 
of 87 now resident and non-resident members, 

: Letting of Rooms 

‘During the session all the offices on the second floor have 

been let. 


Mr. B. 'T, Williams. 





Lectures 

The following lectures’ were delivered during the session, 
most of thein illustrated by excellent slides :—~ 

“The sources for the History of Georgian Heclesiastical 
Literature,” by Dr, R, Blake, of Harvard University, 

“Tho Red Sea at the beyinning of the Sixteenth Century,” 
by Sir B. Denison Ross. 

“ New Light from the East,” by Professor A. H. Sayes, 

“Notes on a recent Tour in India,” by Dr. B. W. Thomas, 

“ Modem Babylonia,” by Mr. R. Campbell Thompson. 

“ Head Hunters at Home,” by Colonel 7, B, Hodson. 

“Some Peoples and Religions of the Punjab Himalayas,” 
by Mr. Lee Shuttleworth. 

“4 Buddhist Pilgrim Shrine in China,” by Mr, W. Perceval 
Yetts. 

James Forlong Fund 

The Council approved that the two ‘following courses of 
lectures should be given under this bequest at the School of 
Oriental Studies -— 

‘mas, 30Ly 1922, a 
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(a) “The Primitive Culture of India,” by Colonel 'T. 0, 
Hodson. 

() “The Hindu Culture of India,” by Dr. L. D. Barnett, 

Books Published 

Bakitiari, Badakhshani, and Madaglashti Phonology, by 
Major D. L. R. Lorimer. (Prize Publication Fund.) 

‘The Nishwar-al-Muhddarah (Arabic Text), edited and pre- 
sented by Professor D. 8. Margoliouth. (Oriental Translation 
Fund.) 

‘The following books are in preparation :— 

El-Asatir, by Dr. M. Gaster. (Oriental Translation Fund.) 

‘The Hesht Bikiskt, by Professor D. 8. Margoliouth. (0.7. 
Fund.) 

A translation of The Nishwedr al-Muhadarah, by Professor 
D. 8. Margoliouth. (0.. Fund.) 

Gifts Presented 

‘The exeoutors of the late Dr. O. Codrington presented the 
copyright of his book Musulman Numismatics. 

‘A framed photograph of Thomas Manning was presented 
by the Rev. (. U. Manning, and an engraving of Dr. Gilchrist’s 
portrait by the Trustees. 

A gift of publications issued by the late Prince Vajirafiina 
‘was sent to the Society by HLR-H. the Prince of Chandaburi, 
and Professor Margoliouth has presented 275 copies of the 
Nishudr-al-Muhddarah in the Arabic Text. 

Sir Wallis Budge has given a cast of the inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar IT, and an unknown donor a Pali-Burmese 
MS., while Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Pilcher have presented 
books to the library. 

Other members have given various numbers of the Journal 
and the 8.B.A. Transactions and Proceedings. 


Invitations 
Four delegates attended the meeting of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston last October :— 
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Dr. Cowley, Professor Langdon, Mr. Lee Shuttleworth, and 
‘Mr. Wela-Blandell. 

‘The University of Padua requests delegates on the occasion 
of its seventh Centenary on 14th May, and Sir Richard Temple 
has been asked to represent the Society; Mr. Grant Brown 
is also attonding as a delegate. 

‘The Society regretted being unable to send a representative 
to the Jubilee of the Hungarian Geographical Society this 
month, but six delegates will attend the double Centenary 
of the Soviété Asiatique de Paris, 10th-13th July. ‘They are 
1s follows:—Dr. Cowley, Dr. Hall, Professor Langdon, Professor 
Rapson, Sir E, Denison Ross, and Dr, F, W. Thomas. ‘The 
Société Asiatiquo celebrates both its own Centenary and that 
of Champollion, the decipherer of Egyptian hieroglyphies. 


Presentation of the Public Schools Medal 

This was presented by Viscount Chelmsford to Mr. @. P, 
‘Hudson, of Shrewsbury School, and a book prize to Mr.F1.O. B. 
Mynors, of Marlborough College, the subject of the essay 
competition having been “The part taken by India in the 
late War”. Lord Chelmsford’s spooch treated of the subject 
of the essay. Sir Francis Younghusband, Sir George Grierson, 
and Dr, M. Gaster spoke on the occasion, Dr. F. W. Thomas 
being in tho chair. ‘The subject for this year’s competition is 
“Tipu Sahib”. 








The Journal 

Owing to the cost of printing the Journal is confined to 
160 pages. During the session twenty articles have been 
published, and a large number of books have been reviewed. 
All contributors to the Journal are voluntary. 


Amendment of Rules 

At a special General Meeting on 17th January, amendments 
of Rules 3 (1), 17, 19, 29, and 92 were passed, and it was 
noted that there were small alterations to be made in Roles 20 
and 21 (6) consequent upon those made in Rules 3, 17, and 19. 
I was agreed that the amendment to Rules 29 and 92 should 
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come into foree at once, and the other Rules should take effect 
on Jet January, 1928. 
Centenary 

‘The year 1923 will be the Centenary of the Society and 
Committee, of which Professor D.S, Margoliouth is Chairman, 
has decided with the approval of Council, to produce a volume 
of about 200 pages, giving a succinct history of the Society, 
fa list of all the articles and miscellaneous notes published in 
the Transactions and Journals, and an alphabetical list of the 
authors. Subsoriptions are invited for the purchase of this 
‘volume, which for members subscribing before publication will 
be nine shillings. 

‘The celebration of the Centenary will be combined with the 
meeting of the Entente, which is due to take place here next 
year. 

‘The thanks of the Society is due to the Honorary Solicitor, 
‘Mr. Alexander Wilson, the Honorary Anditors, Mrs. Frazer 
and Mr. L. C. Hopkins, and the Oficial Auditors, Messrs. Price, 
‘Waterhouse & Co., for their kind services. 


Recommendations of the Council 

‘The Council has nominated the Right Hon. Lord Chalmers 
to be President in place of the late Lord Reay. 

Sir Richard Temple, the late Acting-President, has been 
nominated an Hon. Vice-President, on the occasion of resigning 
his seat on the Council owing to reasons of health, 

On the death of Lord Reay, Sir Richard Temple was 
invited by the Council of October, 1921, to undertake the 
duties of President for the remainder of the Society's year, 
according to Rule 28, Dr. F. W. Thomas (Hon. Secretary) 
being asked to undertake the duties of Director for the same 
period. Both accepted these posts. 

‘The Council has decided not to nominate a Director in place 
of Sir Richard Temple, but a fifth Vice-President in the person 
of Professor E. G. Browne. 

‘Under Rule $1 Dr. F. W. Thomas, Mr. R. Grant Brown, 
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Mr. Robert Mond, and Mr. A. G, Ellis retire from the offices of 
Hon. Secretary, Joint Hon, Treasurers, and Hon. Librarian 
respectively. ‘The Council recommend their re-election except 
in the case of the joint Hon. Treasurers, whose post Dr. H. B, 
Morse has consented to fill. 

Last February Dr. H. R. Hall was co-opted on the Council 
in place of the late Mr. Longworth Dames. 

Under Rule 32 Mr, Logge retires from the Council, which 
nominates Dr. I, D. Bamett, Me. R, Grant Brown, and 
Dr. A. B, Cowley as Ordinary Members of Council, as well as 
Dr. H. R, Hall and Mrs, Frazer as Hon. Auditors, 

Dr. H. B, Morse, Hon. Treasurer, presented the accounts 
for 1921, He said that the increase of the India Office grant 
hhad greatly assisted in rehabilitating the finances of tho 
Society after the severe drain upon them of the removal to 
new premises. During 1921 of the sum of £500 borrowed from 
the Oriental ‘Translation Fund, £400 had been repaid, and 
the remaining £100 was paid in January, ‘They had been 
able to make a grant of £25 to the Library, which was somo- 
thing, though it was to bo wished that they could make it 
fat least ten times that amount. ‘The great changes in 
economic conditions since the war were reflected in a com- 
parison he had drawn up betwoen the financial position last 
year and in 1913, the last pre-war year, The percentage of 
‘subscriptions to total reosipts had fallen from 48:3 to 408, 
and dividends and interest from 6-4 to 1 per cent, owing to 
the realizations necessary to cover the cost of removal, On 
the other hand the percentage of rent receipts had advanced 
from 19°7 to 21-0, the Journal account from 20-0 to 21-1, and 
Government grants from 11°5 to 160, On the expenditure 
side rent and taxes in 1918 absorbed 25:3 of the expenditure, 
‘as compared with 151 last year. Salaries and wages had, 
however, risen from 16-6 to 236, and-the Journal account, 
owing to the heavy increase in the cost of printing and 
notwithstanding the reduction in size of each issue, from 
28-0 to 34-4, while miscellaneous expenditure had risen from 
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49 to 75. They had been compelled to liquidate nearly 
all their accumulated reserves, but to restore their position 
‘they had established as from Ist January last @ redemption 
fund on the lease of their new premises, which was for 60 years 
and which would in due course give them back what they had 
lost from the sale of investments. 

Lorn Crtansnmrs, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said that it was marked alike by brevity and clarity. It 
vvas twenty-five years since he was a member of the Council 
‘and a contributor to the Journal. This long interval had ab 
least the advantage of enabling him to form a comparison 
between the present position and that of the end of the Victoria 
era, He was happy to feel that the Society was on the whole 
in an improved position, ‘The facts they had listened to gave 
‘them every hope, and every reason for confidence in the 
closing year of their first century, ‘The accounts presented 
by the Honorary Treasurer looked to him on the whole very 
promising, and it was especially satisfactory that in these 
diffioult times they were able to report a net total increase 
of eighty-seven in the membership, and also that the debt of 
£500 in relation to removal to the new premises had been 
repaid. ‘They were out of debt, and that was a position which 
many institutions, not excluding the Government of this 
country, would be happy to find themselves in. ‘The Council 
had thus achieved a result which would do credit to the 
financial acumen and ability of any body of men, even if they 
‘were professionals, He found that the total rent and taxes of 
the house were met almost to the penny by rents which were 
received from tenants. It was true that money was far 
from being everything in connexion with a leamed Society ; 
Dut it was also true that without a flow of membership and 
without solvency any Society, however leamed, was bound 
to collapse. 

The Society had suffered a grievous loss in the death of 
the President, Lord Reay. All he would say in this connexion 
‘was that he believed they would agree with him that a more 
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catholic outlook on the things of the mind was never given 
to any man, He would like to say a word or two about four 
other losses they had sustained, three of Orientals and one 
of an Englishwoman, all of them friends of bis own. ‘Their 
Honorary Member Prince Vajiraiiina of Siam was the head 
of the confraternity of Buddhists of that country. A more 
simple-minded scholar it would be difficult to find, He (the 
speaker) frequently had occasion in past years to communicate 
with him, and never did he fail to help him in the problems 
of interpretation that arose, Hisname would be imperishably 
sociated with the publication of the Buddhist Canon. 
Just before his death he was engaged in bringing out an 
edition of the great commentaries, and he (Lord Chalmers) 
‘was the more interested in this because when he was in Ceylon 
he conceived the idea of an edition of these commentaries 
in Sinhalese by the learned hand of Dhammirima, a great 
scholar and a great gentleman. He would also mention the 
name of one who was a very old man when he was in Ceylon 
who had been the friend, the teacher, and the counsellor of at 
least three generations of Europeans, SubhOti. He visited 
that venerable echolar during his last: week in Ceylon at his 
Vihara, ‘The fourth friend to whom he wished to refer was 
an Englishwoman, Mrs. Mabel Haynes Bode. He associated 
himself most cordially with Miss Ridding’s tribute to her work 
in the current number of the Journal, describing it as a perfect 
appreciation, adding that a very valiant soul dwelt in that 
fragile form, 

Alter referring to the forthcoming Centenary celebrations 
in Patis, Lord Chalmers said that it was a great satisfaction 
to him to leam that their own Centenary volume was well 
in hand. He was sure that it would worthily mirror the great 
history of the Society, and would tend to its advancement. 
‘They could each share in the success of the volume by taking 
immediate steps to subscribe in advance for a copy. As 
they entered upon a new century they must make a special 
effort to broaden the basis and increase the prosperity of 
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the Society. There was no surer direction in which they 
could do this than by each bringing in if they could an extra 
member, What they had to do was to increase and multiply, 
and he indulged in the pious hope that their days and centuries 
might be long in the land. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. R. E. Exrsovex, in seconding the adoption of the 
report, expressed regret’ that when they had to sell their 
investments two years ago for the removal they did not 
adopt his suggestion and borrow on the investments instead 
of disposing of them, having regard to the substantial advance 
recently shown in the price of high-class securities, 

‘Tar Cnarewaw (Dr. F, W. Thomas) expressed the thanks 
of the Society to Lord Chalmers for his attendance and 
encouraging speech. He thought that as ex-Governor of 
Ceylon Lord Chalmers had special opportunities as an 
Orientalist in realizing one aspect of the importance of the 
work of such societies, namely, that the study of Oriental 
languages and antiquities depends in the prosent day not a 
little on the support which is supplied by the independent 
interest shown in the ancient history and literatures of the 
East by the scholars of Europe. During the past year the 
Society had sustained some shrewd blows at the hands of 
Fate. First and foremost it had been deprived of one who 
had been its President for nearly thirty years and whose 
presence had lent so much dignity and grace to the meetings 
of the Council and to their public gatherings. Lord Reay’s 
long tenute of the office of President would leave with them an 
endearing memory of afleotion and esteem. Tn the emergency 
they decided that their Director, Sir Richard Temple, should 
discharge the duties of President in the interim. But ill- 
health had compelled his spending the winter in Switzerland, 
and though he manifested from there constant interest in the 
affairs of the Society, it would be idle to pretend that they 
had been able to obtain that advantage which his presence 
would have conferred in the management of their affairs. 
Dr. Thomas further referred to the losses of the year by 
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death, noted the energy and efficiency with which the 
administration of the Society and the editorship of the Journal 
is carried on by Miss Sykes, and said that the Journal was 
fully maintaining the standard set in previous years, He 
‘gave details of the classification of articles to show that 
the balance of interest was well maintained, and that there 
had been an accession of scholarly strength from the 
amalgamation with the Society of Biblical Archwology, 

‘The report having been adopted Lord Chalmers withdrew. 

Sm Henry Howorrm proposed the election of Lord 
Chalmers as president. He said that in his long life he 
had not known a career in the Civil Service of this country 
of more brilliance, It was that Service which really con 
trolled the fortunes of this country, for while politicians 
ccame and went it was there permanently to instruct, advise, 
antl guide, Lord Chalmers told him years ago that he felt 
that every man ought to drive two horses abreast. One 
of thom was that of his career in business, professional, or 
official life, and the other some scholarly hobby which would 
give him reoreation and might fill the latter part of his days 
with congenial effort, ‘Therefore he took up the etudy of 
Pali and he leamed it so well that he was able to bring out 
valuable critical editions of the Pali texts. He would fill 
the chair mentally, morally, and physically most adequately, 
and would be a worthy successor to the wonderful galaxy 
‘of names associated with that post for the last hundred years. 

Professor Macponeut, in seconding, said that Lord 
Chalmers had three essential qualifications. Ho was a 
scholar, which was very important ; he was a man of aflaits, 
as shown by his distinguished services to this country for 
many years; and he had practical experience in the Bast 
behind him as Governor of Ceylon, 

‘The motion was carried with acclamation, and the other 
recommendations of the Council were adopted. 
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‘The following seven were elected as members during 
Tune :— 


‘Mr. A. F, Abdul Ali, Pandit Revati P. Sharma, 
‘Mr, Abdul Aziz, Mir Munshi, Mr. B. Templer Tickell, 
‘Mr. B. K, Datta, B.So. Mr, Hugo Valvanne. 


‘Mr. E. Ahmad Shah. 

‘The Lecture Session closed on 13th June with a paper 
on“ ‘The Achwmenian Dynasty ” by Sir Perey Sykes. 

On 4th July at 8.80 there was a Special General 
Mecting, with the President in the chair, to pass altera- 
tions in Rules 102-5. 

‘The following six were then elected as members -—~ 
Babu Kishan ©. Aurora, M.A., Mr. Khondkar A. Taher. 

LLB. Babu Bakhta Bahadur Verma, 
Babu Biswa Nath Prasad, B.. Mr. M. L, Varshanai, 

Mr. 8. 0, Ray. 

Lord Chalmers held a reception after the Special 
General Meeting, and at 4.30 tho Triennial Gold Medal 
of the Society was presented by hitn to Professor Herbert 
Giles, An account of the proceedings is postponed to 
the October Journal. 





‘The following members of the Society are attending 
the double centenary of the Sovidté Asiatique at Paris — 








Dr. Cowley. Sir E. Denison Ross. 
Dr. H.R, Hall. Mr, Lee Shuttleworth. 
Professor Langdon. Dr. F. W. Thomas. 
Mr. B. 8. M. Perowne, ‘Mr. Weld-Blundoll. 


Professor Rapson. 


Miss R, Whinfield has presented the Society with 
number of unbound copies and blocks of The Lawd'ih of 
Jami, translated by her uncle, the late Mr. E, H. Whinfield. 

Dr. Andreas Nell has kindly helped to complete 
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the Society's defective copy of the Ceylon Branch 
Jowrnal, and has also presented two books to the 
Library. 


Can any member sell or present a copy of the following, 
which ave out of print, and of which the Society has not 
a second copy for the publishers :— 

‘The Dhamma Sangani, By Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

Yuan Ohwang’s Travels, Vol. 1. By 'T, Watters. 

The First Twenty-four Makimate of al-Hartrt. By 
T, Chenery. 








Presented by Mr. B. J. Pilcher 

Burkitt, F. C., Jewish and Christion Apocalypses. Schweich 
‘Lectures, 1913. London, 1914, 

Clay, A. 'T., Miscellaneous Inscriptions in tho Yale Babylonian 
Golection, ‘Babylonian Texts, vol i, New Haven, London, 

15. 

Cug, B., Les nouvewux fragments du Code do Hammourabi sur lo 
PRe_ 3, inset ot Loe socites..Hxtait dee Mémoires de 
PAcadémie des Insoriptions et Belleslettrs, Txli, Pais 
1918. 

Johns, Rev. C. H. W., The Relations betweon the Laws of 
Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples. Schweich 
Lectures, 1912, Qnd elition, London, 1917, 


Amedros, H. B., and D. 8. uth, The Belipse of the 
“Abbusid ‘Caliphato, Origin Chronisiesof the Poutth 
Inlamio Century, ‘The Concluding Portion of the Experiences 
‘of the Nations by Miskawaihi, Abu Shaja' Rudhrawari, and 
Hilal B. Muhassin, Vols. , i, ii, Arabie Text ; vols. i, v, vi 
English Text ; vol. vii, Index. Oxford, 1920. 

‘From the Baitor. 

Archeological Dopartment, Southem Circle, Madras, Annual 
Report, 1920-1. Madras, 1991. 

From the Secretary of State, 

Amold, 'T. W., and R. A. Nicholson, A volume of Oriental 
Sindies, presented to Edward . Browno on his 60th birth- 
day, edited by, Cambridge, 1922. From the Publishers. 

Ayscough, F., Fir Flower Tablets, poems translated from the 
Chinese, "Finglish versions by A. Lowell. Boston, New York, 
soa. ‘From the Translator. 

Bengal Government Records. Proceedings Controlling Council 
‘of Revenue, Murshidabad. Vol. iv, Fobruary-Marcb, 1771. 
Calcutta, 1921. From the Government of India. 

Bergstrisser,, G., Glossar des nenaramiischen Diulekts von 
‘Ma'lila. Abh. Kunde des Morgenlandes. Leiprig, 1921. 

‘rom the Publishers. 

Bertram, Sir A., and H. ©. Luke, Report of the Commissio 
appointed by the Goverment of Palestine to inguce into 

© affairs of the Orthodox, Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 
London, 1921. From the Publishers. 
suas. sULY 1922, 8 
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Bhattacharyo, B.C. Indian Images. Vol. i, pti, The Bhahmanic 
Teonography._ Caleutta, 1931 ‘rom the Publishers. 
Buddhaghosa's Commentary on Four Nikiyas the 
Suttontapitaka : (1) Sumangalavilisint Dighaniktyattha- 
Kathi; (2) Papaticastidant  Majjbimunikaydtthaleathé 5 
(3) Saratthapakcisini Semhyuttanikayatthakatha ; () Manora- 
thaptrant -Aibguttaraniknyatthakath’, Twelve volumes, 
Tesued by Prince Vajiriyana. | 1921. 
"Presented by H.R.H. the Prince of Chandaburi. 
Budge, Sir E, A, Wallis, The Queen of Sheba and her only son 
‘Kienyelek, being the history of the departure of God and 
His Ark of the Covenant from Jerusalem to Ethiopia, and 
‘he establishment of the religion of the Hebrews and the 
Bolomonio line of kings in that country. A complete 
translation of the Kebra Nagast with introduction, "London, 
Boston, 1922, From the Publishers. 
Bahir Tibrery, Catalogue of Persian MSS. begun by Qfsim 
‘Hasir Radavi, revised and completed by ‘Abd-ul-Mugtadi 


























Vol. i. Galeutta, 1921. _ From the Government of Inde 
Caleutta University, Journal Department of Letters, vol. vis 
‘The Bhela Sumbite, Sanskrit Text, vol. vii, “Caleutta, 


1921, Prom the Registrar. 

Chassinat, B., Lo Temple d’Bafou. T. ii, fase. 2 3. Mémoires 
de Ia Mission AtchGologique’ Frangaise au Caire, 'T. xi. 
Le Caire, 1918, 1920. 








From the Ministare des Beawz, Arts. 
District Gazetteers of the U.P. of Agra and Oudh. Aligarh. 
Supplementary notes, etc., to vol. viv Allahabad, 1914. 
From the Government of India. 
Hisler, R., Orpheus—The Fisher, Comparative Studies in Orphic 
‘and Barly Christian Cult Symbolism, London, 1921. 
From the Publishers. 
Gamble, 8. D., and_J. 8. Burgess, Peking, @ social survey. 
Foreword by G. 8. Eddy and R.’A. Woods. London, 1921. 
Prom the Publishers. 
Geiger, W., Maldivian Linguistic Studies translated by Mrs. J. C. 
‘Willis, dited by H.C. P. Bell. Colombo, 1919. 
Hill, G. F,, Catalogue of Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
‘Persia, British Museum. London, 1922. "From the Trustees. 
Hogatth, D. G., Arabia, Oxford, 1922. From the Publishers. 
Vosten, Rev. H., Insoriptions on Christian Graves, Purnea. 
District. Patna, 1920. From the Government of India. 
Howard, C. G., Shuwa Arabio Stories. Oxford, 1921. 
‘From the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
‘Hutton, J. H., The Sema Nagas. Foreword and illustrations by 
H. Balfour. London, 1021. ‘From the Publishers. 
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Tibert, Sir C., The Government of India, a brief historical survey 
of Parliamentary legislation relating to India. Oxford, 1923. 
From the Publishers. 
Imperial Record Department. List of the Heads of Administra- 
tions in India, corrected to Ist April, 1921. Calcutta, 1921. 
From the Secretary of Stale, 
—— Press-list of Mutiny Papers, 1857. Calcutta, 1921. 
From the Government of India. 
Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings, vol. iii. 
Third Meeting held at Bombay, January, 1921. Caleutta, 
1921. From the India Offce. 
‘Jafar Sharif, Islam in India or the Qintin-i-Lslam, translated by 
G, A, Horklots; new edition, revised with additions by 
W. Crooke. ‘London, 1921. From the Editor. 
Kindersley, A. F., Handbook of Bombay Government Records. 
Bombay, 1921. Prom the Secretary of State. 
Kyuprilld-ride Mehmed Fu'ad, History of Turkish Literature. 
oks 1, 2. Constantinople, 1921. From the Author. 
Lyall, Sir O,, ‘Tho Mufaddaltyat, an anthology of ancient Arabian 
‘odes compiled by Al-Mufaddal, son of Muhammad, accordi 
to the recension and with tho commentary of Aba Muhamt 
Al-Quisim ibn Muhammad Al-Anbisf, edited for the first 
time. Vol. i, Arabic text; Vol. ii translation and notes. 











Oxford, 1918-21. From Mr. A, A. Bevan, 
Marshall, Sir J., Annual Report, Archeology in India, 1918-1 
Caloutta, 1921, From the Goveranont of India. 





Molaned,R. HL, The Targum to Gantcls according to six Yemen 
‘MSS., compared with tho ‘Textus Receptus’ as contai 
in do Lagarde's ‘ Hagiographa Chaldaice’. Philadelphi 
19a. From the Author. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Alt ibn Sulayman Ar-réwandi, The Rahat-ug- 
Sudiit wa Ayat-us-Sunfr, being a history of the Saljdqs, 
edited with notes, glossary, and indices by Muhammad 
Tgbél. Gibb Memorial Fund. N.S, vol. ii, Persian Text. 





London, 1921. From the Trustees. 
Navendra Nath Law, Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, foreword 
by A. B. Keith. Oxford, 1921. From the Publishers, 


Pistis Sophia, a Gnostic Miscellany. Englished (with an intro- 
duction and bibliography) by G. R. S. Mead. New and 
revised edition. London, 1921. From the Publishers. 

Plessis, J., Btude sur les textes concernant Istar-Astarté. Paris, 
veal. From the Author and Monsieur L. Gry. 

Ross, Sylvia Leith-, Fulani Grammar. 

From the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 

Santideva, Sikshi-Samuccaya, a compendium of Buddhist 
Doctrine chiefly from earlier Mahay’na Sitras, ‘Translated 
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from the Sanslait by 0. Bendall and W. H. D. Rouse. 
Indian Texts Series. London, 1922. 
Prom the Secretary of State. 
Sottas, H., Papyrus Démotiques de Lille, . i, 18 Planches, 
Paris,’ 1921. From’ the Publishers. 
Tagore, R., Creative Unity. London, 1922. From the Publishers. 
Tripitaka” Commentaries, Visuddhi Maga, Nettippakarana, 
Mabé Niddésa, Vols. vii, ix, x. Simon Hewavitame 
Bequest. Colombo, 1920-21. 
Presented by Dr. 0. A. Hewavitarne, 
Valentine, W. H., Sassanian Coins. London, 1921. 
From the Publishers. 
Vaux, Baron Carra de, Les penseurs do i'lslam. Vol. i, Les 
souverains, histoire et la philosophio politique. Vol. ii, 
Les. gtographes, les sciences mathématiques ot naturelles, 
Paris, 1921, From the Publishers. 
July 
Académie Polonaiso dea Sciences ot des Lettres de Crakovie, 
Mémoire 
Gayrofali, ., Studies about the Sanerit Buddhist erature, 
0. 2. 
— Notes sur 















souroes de quelques dramos indien: 
Kowalski, 1, Enigmes populairor turques, toxto, t 
et resumé frangais, No, 1. 
Biases aura forme don polo den penplos Tuas, 1, 
0. 5. 
Srezepafiski, W., Les habitants do la Palestine primitive 
jusqu’a 1400 avant J. Chr. No. 3. 
Krakéw, 1919-20-21-22. From the Publishers. 
Amsterdam, Koloninal Instituut, Mededccling No. 4. Pandecten 
‘van het Adatrecht, 6, Hot recht om to howen on het recht 
in zako verloving. Amsterdam, 1921. From the Publishers. 
Archwologieal Department, Mysore. Annual Report, 1921. 
Bangalore, 1922. From the Government of India. 
Archeological Survey, India, Memoirs. 4 
No. 6. Yazdani, @., The Temples at Palampet, 
No. 11. Shastri, Hirananda, Some recently added sculptures 
in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. Calewtta, 1922. 
From the Government of India. 
ite der syrischen Litoratue mit Ausschlus 
ensischen Texte. Bonn, 1922, 
7 From the Publishers. 
Fritgh Musou, ‘Hawan, E, Catalogue ofthe Persian printed 
ks. 
— Waley, A., An index of Chinese artists. 
London, 1922. From the Trustees. 














Baumstark, Au, Gesch 
der chtistiich-pa 
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Brown, A. R., Tho Andaman Islanders, a study ia social 
anthropology. Cambridge, 1922.” From the Publishers 
Brown, C. C., Perak Malay. Papers on Malay subjects, ser. 11 
Caleutta, 1921. From the Author. 
Burlingame, 'E. W., Buddhist is, translated from the 
i text of the Dhammapada Commontary. 
Harvard Oriental Series, vols. xxviii, xxix, xxx, 
idge, Mass., London, 1921. Brom the Publishers. 
Cambridge History of India, Haited by E, J. Rapson. Vol. T. 
Ancient India. Cambridge, 1922. From the Publishers. 
Charpentier, J., Die Suparpasage, Untersuchungen mr alt 
indischen Literatur- u. Sagengeschichte. Arbeten utyifaa 
med Undorstéd af Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond, 
Uppsala, 1920. From the Publishers. 
Dandin, Die zehn Prinzen, cin indischer Roman vollstindig 
vordeutscht von J. Hertel. 8 vols. Leipzig, 1922, 
‘From the Publishers. 
Fort St, George Records. Diary and Consultation Book of 
1697, 1698. Madras, 1921, 1922. 
—— Latters for 1699-1700. Vol. vii. Madras, 1921. 
From the Secretary of State. 
Frazor, Sir J. G., Adonis, étude de religions orientales com- 
avéos, trad.” fravgaiso par Lady razer. Annales du 
fuséo Guimet, Bibliotheque d'études. T. 29. Paris, 1921. 
From the Publishers. 
Genouillao, H. do, Toxtos économiques d’Oumma de Mpoque 
@’Our, textes cunsiformes. 'T.5, Musée du Louvre, Paris, 
192 From the Publishers. 
Gidvani, M. M., Shah Abdul Latif, introduotion by Sir 7. Arnold. 
‘The India Society. London, 1922. 
Giles, H. A., Record of the Buddhist kingdoms, ‘Translated 
from the Chinese. London, Shanghai, 1877. 
iven by Lord Chalmers. 
Granct, M., La religion des Chinois. Patis, 1922. 
‘From the Publishers, 
Guosdon, J., Dictionnaire Cambodgien-Frangais. Faso. 4. Com= 
mission archéologique de Indochine, Paris, 1921, 
From the Publishers. 














Handbook of Arabia, Vol. I. General. 
— Lybia. 
—— Syria, including Palestine. Compiled by the Geographical 
Section of the Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty. 
London, From the Publishers. 
Jenness, D., The life of the Copper Eskimos. Report of the 
Capadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18. Vol. xii. Ottawa, 
1922, From the Publishers. 
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Junker, H., Dor nubische Ursprang det sogenannten Tell el- 
Tahudiye-Vason, Akademie der Wissenschaften,  Sitzangs- 
‘erichte 198, Wien, 1921. From the Publishers. 

Juynboll, H. H., Katalog des ethnographischen Reichsmuseums. 
B. 16, Celebes, 1, Std Celebes ler Teil. Leiden, 1922. 

From the Koloniaal Instituut. 

Kem, H., Versproide Goschriften. Vol. Diversen 
ondjavaansch on nieuwjavaansch. Filippijnsche studies. 
‘s-Gravenhage, 1922. From the Publishers. 

Keishnappa, B., Abhijnana Sakuatala Karnataka Gadyanuvada, 
(Kanarese). From the Author. 

Lal, Munsbi Mohan, Journal of a tour through the Panjab, 
Afghénistin, Tickistin, Khorésin, and part of Persia in 
company with Lieut, Bumes and Dr. Geranl, Calcutta, 
1834, Given by Mr. H. Beveridge. 

Legrain, L., Historical fragments. University of Pennsylvania, 

blications of the Babylonian Section. Vol. xiii 
iladelphia, 1922, From the Publishers. 

Lokmanvel-Hakin, Sidi, Les mille prtuis des financas du 
Khadive et les banques en Egypte, photographies historiques 
@aprds nature, Vienne, 1873. 

Given by Signor M. M. Lusy. 

Lorimer, Major D, U. R., The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, 
Badakhshani, and Madaglashti Dialects of Modern Persian, 
with Vooabulnties. Prize Publication Fund, R.A.S., vol. vi. 


London, 1922, 
Makhzimi, Jamil al-Din al-, AlTimi al-Latif. Cairo, 1922. 
From the Publishers. 

Mugtudir, M. B., Khan Saheb, Catalogue of Ars i 
MBS, in the Oriental Public Library at Bar 

Indian History. Patna, 1921. 

From the Government of India. 
Nicholson, R. A., Translations of Easter pootry and prose. 
Cambridge, 1922, 1m the Publishers. 
Ninn, D, Det Dreiinigo Got in rligionshistorschor Blench- 
tung. 'I. Bd. Dio drei gottlichen Personen. Kebenhavn, 













London, 1922. From the Publishers. 
Pargiter, F. E., Ancicut Indian Historical Tradition. London, 
1922, From the Publishers. 


Parsee Punchayet Funds, 
Trani, K. §,, Farooghe Mazdayamni. 
Unvala, J. M, King Husray and his boy, Pahlavi text with 
‘transcription, translation, and notes. Paris. 
From the Trustees, 
Patna Museum, Annual Report, March, 1921. Patna, 1921. 
"From the Government of India. 
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Pelliot, P., Les grottes de Touen-Houang. T. Sme, grottes 
120 N, @ 146,” Paris, 1921. ro 


mm the Publishers 
Penzer, N. M,, Mineral resources of Burma. Introduction by 
Col. D.C. Armstrong. London, 1922. From the Publishers, 
Perles, F., Analekten zur Textkritik des Alten Trgtamey 
Leipzig, 1922. From the 


neue Folge. 
Prasad, K., Chitra Vansha Nimaya, From th 
Punjab District Gazetteers. Vol. xxiii A. Sialke. 

Lahore, 1921, From the Government of 


Punjab Government Records. Selections from note-bg 
bby Capt. G. Birch, 1818-21. Vol. ix. Tahoe” 
From the Goi 
Reu, B.N., Bharat Ke Prachin Rajvamsha, Vo... 
From the Author. 
Sainsbury, B. B., and W. Boster, Court: Minutes of the I. I. Co., 
1660-3, Oxford, 1922.” From the Secretary of State, 
Sarup, I, The Nighantw and tho Nirukta, tho oldest Indian 
treatise on etymology, philology, and semantics. English 
translation and notes. London, 1921. 
From the Publishers. 
Scott, J. W. Robertson, The Foundations of Japan, London, 
1922, From the Publishers. 
Sheppard, H.W. The fat evel chapter ofthe Book of Iaiah, 
jew translation from the Hebrew. Cambridge, 1922. 
From the Publishers. 
Stein, A., The Thousand Buddhas. Ancient Buddhist paintings 
from the eare-tomplos of Tun-Huang on the Western frontier 
of China, Introductory essay by L, Binyon. Text ond 
48 plates. London, 1931. From the Publishers. 
Sunavala, A. J., Vijaya Dharma Siri, his life and work. 
Profutory note by F. W. Thomas. Cambridge, 1922. 
From the Publishers. 
Vidyabhushana, U., Akhyan Sanhita, Caloutta, 1920, 
- Sanskrit Pathamala. Pts. i, ii. Calcutta, 1992. 
— Ballula’s Bhojoprabandham. Caleutta, 1920. 
— Saval Panchatantram. Caloutta, 1921. 
— Beginner's Sanskrit Grammar and Composition. 4th ed. 
Caleutta, 1915. 
figher Sanskrit Grammar. Caleutta, 1919. 
‘From the Author. 
Waziristan, Operations in, 1919-20. Caloutta, 1921. 
From the Chief of the General Staff, India. 
Weissbach, F. H., Dio Denkmiler u. Inschriften an der Mundung 
des Nahr el-Kelb. Wissenschaftliche Veriffentlichungen 
des deutsch-tirkischen Denkmalschutz-Komandos. Heft 6. 
Berlin, 1922. From the Publishers. 
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‘Wylly, Col. H.C., A Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Byre Coote, Introdue- 
tiou by Gen, Sir C. Monro. Oxford, 1922. 
From the Publishers, 


PAMPHLETS 
April 

@N.0, Translation of Rubi'tyat and Qita'at of Han, 

ombay, 191! 
manized Edition of Bankim Chandra’s Ridhirini. 
, 1918. ‘From the Translator and Baitor, 
C., Origin of the Cruciform Plan of Cairene 
du Bull. V’Institut Frang. d’Arché., Or. 
4. xxi, Le Cairo, 1922. From the Author. 
Dinet, E., et Sliman ben Ibrahim, L’Orient vu de I'Occident, 


easai critique, aveo un dessin fao-simile de B. Dinet. Paris. 
From the Publishers. 
Gaidi, 1, L’Arabie anti 











lamique, quatro conférenoes données 
‘8 1'Université égyptienne du Caire en 1909, Paris, 1921, 

From the Publishers. 

Haraprasid Shastri, Address delivered at the Annual Mecting 

af the Asiatic’ Society of Bengal, 2nd February, 1921, 


Calcutta, 1921. From the Author. 
Rubino, H. L., Contributions & histoire des Saadiens, Archives 
Betbires. "Paris, 1920. From Sir P. Sykes. 


‘Terminology and Classifications of Grammar, Report, Oriental 
Advisory Committee. Oxford, 1920. From the Publishers. 
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Wahm in Arabic and its Cognates 
By D. B. MACDONALD 

[2 may safely be said that every one who has had to do with 

technical Arabic has had difficulty with wahm and its 
cognates. Some recent investigations have led me to examine 
the meanings of these in detail and I endeavour in this paper 
to give my results, It will be understood that this is not a 
complete lexicographical handling of the whole root, but only 
fan attempt to discover the more technical uses of some of 
its phases. In the arrangement of the material I fear that 
I have not always avoided logical crossdivision; but the 
subject is complicated and will call for reading backward 
as well as forward. Also I make no attempt to trace the origin 
of these Arabic psychological conceptions, whether in Greek, 
Syriac, or elsewhere, or to compare them with any parallel 
conceptions in modem psychology. Such few references 
as I may make, of the one kind or the other, are simply to 
illumine wahm itself, 

I. The classical uses, which must be taken as a 
be learned best ftom the Sif and the isan (xvi, pp. 190 £.), 
Lane's notes on this root in the supplement: to his lexicon 
(p. 3061) are illuminating, but have been slightly affected by 
medieval and moder usage, In classical usage Stems I, IT, 
IV (both awhama and at-kama) and VII occur, and there is 

Imus, ooromue 1922, 89 
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the following range of meanings : to err; to occur to on 
mind while meaning to think of something else ; to imagine 
to be, to guess at, to conjecture ; to suspect (some one of 
to drop: (something) completely out (by error); to be 
unmindfal’ of, disregard. ‘The Lisén equates tavahhama 
with takhayyala and tamaththala, evidently in the sense “ to 
imagine to be, to guess at” ; also with tafarrasa, tawassama, 
and fabayyana, evidently in the sense “to scrutinize, 
investigate”, Zuhain’s Mu‘allaga, 1, 4 (of, ‘Antara’s 
Mu‘allaga, 1. 1) is quoted, and Néldcke (Fiinf Mo'allagat, 
ii, p.15; il, p. 14) renders these passages with “ vermuthen ”, 
‘The Lisdn says of the noun wakm that it is one of the move- 
ments (Hhafardt) of the mind; that the mind has a wahm 
which imagines a thing to be such and such, whether the thing 
exists ornot, Also la wahma min kadha = la budda, meaning, 
apparently, “ there is no conceivable way out, real or unreal,” 
Ibis plain, then, that the root indicates sub-conscious or semi- 
conscious movements of the mind, not under the control of 
conscious reason, and so liable to error and to sudden lapses of 
attention, On another side, such awhdm may give rise to 
suspicions, founded or unfounded, In all cases the actuality 
or possibility of error is strongly marked. Tt is unnécessary 
to enter upon the uses of roam as an epithet for a road (cleat, 
plain), a camel (big, powerful, well-broken), and ‘a man 
(powerful) ; whatever their origin, they have no connexion 
with the presont subject. Finally, with a view to future 
developments, the equation tavahhama = takhayyala is of 
importance. In the Qamis (see, too, Lane, Supplement, 
P- 8061c), a common and medioval meaning is reached ; 
teahm, of two extremes between which one wavers, is that 
which is outweighed in probability ; 2ann, on the other hand, 
is a preponderant opinion, although not absolutely certain 
(Lane, p. 1925a ), 

UL The broad medieval and modem usage may now be 
sketched. It is to be learned from Lane, Supplement ; Dozy, 
‘Supplément ; and the lexicons of Hava and Salmoné ; opinion 
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or idea outweighed in probability ; imagination ; fancy ; con- 
jecture tending to chimera; fear and disquietude ; feint in 
wrestling ; the fitth stem is very frequent in the sense “to 
imagine, fancy” of empty, unreal imagination. Dozy adds 
the seventh stem from Bocthor, with the meaning “to be 
preocoupied, prepossessed, prejudiced”. Hava adds the 
seventh and tenth, with the meanings ‘to be scared, 
perplexed, afraid (of a child), Hava and Salmoné both 
equate wakm and “ instinct”. Ibn Khaldan, Prolegomena, 
ed. Quate, iii, 74, 1. 8 from below, ii, 77, 1. 2 from helow; 
79, 1. 6, uses the fourth stem “to arouse suspicion of some- 
thing”. Horten (Pheologie des Islam, p. 273) gives a 
sories of usages from theological writers all suggesting error 
and improbability. Carlos Quitds Rodriguez, in his ed. of 
Averroes’ Metaphysics (Madrid, 1919, p. 307) gives 
wahmi as “‘hipotetico, supuesto, mental”, He adds no 
references, and I have not gone through his text to find them. 

Ill. I now turn to more detailed examination of some uses 
of wakm in philosophy and logic. Al-Ghazzali, in his Iijam 
(ed. Cairo, 1803, p. 56, Ul. 13 #2.) says that wakmi proofs are 
“scholastic (kalamiya), based upon conceded (musallama) 
positions believed because of their notoriety (ishtikar) araong 
the great ‘Ulamé, and because of the obloquy of denying them 
and because of natural shrinking from entering upon con- 
troversy as to them.” “Scholastic,” here, refers to the 
arguments of the mutakallims, the scholastic theologians who 
upheld the atomio scheme and were opposed by al-Ghazzalt 
as a Neoplatonic Aristotelian (seo article Kalam in the Leyden 
Enoyelopedia of Islam), ‘This is made clear by al-Ghazzili 
himself in his Mifakk an-nagar fi--mantiq (Cairo, Adablya, 
pp. 47 ff, n.d.) In it he divides propositions and judgments 
in tho logical sense (mugaddimat, gaddya) the materials out, 
of which syllogisms are constructed, according to their origin 
and certainty, into soven classes. (}) Atwaliyat, “ axioms,” 
in exactly our sense; (ii) Mushdladat dating, “internal 
observations,” e.g. hunger, thirst, fear, joy; (iti) Mahsusat 
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sahira, “external sense-perceptions,” e.g. milk is white, the 
moon is round; (iv) Tajarrubiyat, “experiments,” 
called al-‘adat, “ regularity of occurrence,” our * reign 
of law”; eg. fire burns, a stone falls in the direction of the 
earth; (v) Ma'limat bit-tawatur, “things known by 
‘unanimous tradition,” e.g. the acknowledged facts of history 
and geogeaphy ; (vi) Wakmiyat, judgments on the part of 
the wahm, see below; (vii) Mashhirat, “ widely spread and 
known,” ie, conventional principles of conduct (of. ishtihar 
above). 

This analysis, although in a treatise on logic, is evidently 
psychological and not logical ; it deals with the substance 
(médda) of propositions and not with their form (para). In 
consequence nothing corresponding with it will be found 
in such formal treatises on logic as that of Abd-p-Salb of 
Denia (a.t, 460-628), edited with » Spanish translation by 
Palencia (Madrid, 1915), or that of Tbn ‘Tumlis of Alcira 
(a. Am, 620), edited with a Spanish translation by Asin 
(Madrid, 1916). But there docs occur an even more detailed 
‘analyais of « similar kind, giving six classes of certain (yagin?) 
propositions and six of uncertain (ghair yagint), as an 
appendix to the Risdla Shamsiya on logic of al-Kitibt al- 
Quawink (d, a.m, 675). ‘This was published by Sprengor with 
an English translation as an appendix to his invaluable 
Dictionary of Technical Terms ; soe in it pp. rv f. and 34 £, 
‘There is also an excellent Cairo edition of .x. 1811, with the 
commentary of ar-Razi (d. a.x. 766) and the dshiya on the 
latter, of al-Jurjnt (d, a. 816) ; see in it pp. 197 fl. Almost 
the same analysis into six and six is given in a short form in 
the Ishaghdjt of al-Abhati; it was probably his source; it 
oes back to theEvayay} of Porphyry. See the collection 
of Mutdn published by the Hamidiya Press, Cairo, 1923, 
pp. 877 £. 

I give these dotails in order to guard against any idea that 
the doctrine of wakmt propositions was in any way peculiar 
to Ghazzilt, Al-Abhari,al-Katibi and ar-Réai are in essential 
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accord with him, ‘There is no Jaskiya by al-Turjfini on the 
pascage, but Jurjant’s definitions in his Ta'rifat (ed, Cairo, 
1321, pp. 1754.) show that his doctrine was the same, To 
return to al-Ghazzili—three of the above classes, he says, the 
Awwaliydt, the Wahmiyat, and the AMughhdrat are alike in 
being immediate and intuitive; they are reached by no 
process of consideration or reflection, But the Avwaliyat 
(axioms) are intuitions of reason (‘aql), and are therefore 
certainly true ; they are absolute yagintyi¢, And they depend 
upon reason only ; if a man were to think away from himself 
everything but reason, the Awualiydt would remain, ‘The 
Mashhira, on the other hand, would drop away from him ; 
they are a product of environment, teaching, and training, 
and submission to them is often from a desire of peace and the 
need of adjusting one’s self to one’s world. ‘They may thus 
be true or false ; but the firmness with which they are planted. 
in the mind is no proof of their truth. For Muslim writers the 
standard example of a false Mashhiira is the probibition of 
‘the slaughter of domestic animals (bahd’im) and of the eating 
of their flesh. Further, the Mashhdrat differ from the 
Wakmiyat in that they do not spring from the primary con- 
stitution of mankind (al,fifra; seo this in the Leyden 
Bneyclopedia of Islam) but from accidental causes. As the 
Wahmiyat have such an origin it is exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish between them and the Avwwaliyat, and the truth 
or falsity of each tahmt proposition can be discovered only 
by testing it by means of reason. Sometimes the two classes 
coincide ; it is both a wakmi and an awwalt proposition that 
fn individual cannot be in two places af the same time. But: 
it is a wahmi proposition and false that an entity (mavgiad) 
is always in space and in a direction so that we can point at it. 
So long as the wahm deals with objects of sense (mahstst), 
asin the mechanical and arithmetical sciences, its judgments 
aro true, for the walim is a corporeal power belonging to man 
in his animal payche (nafs) and perceives the particulars which 
are derived from objects of sense, But the talm tries to go 
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farther, and deal with things that are not objects of sense as 
though they were objects of sense, and then its results are 
false. ‘The nafs of man, that is his animal nafs, is very directly 
under the influence of sense and wahm and to such an extent 
that his nafs often does not distinguish between the 
Wakmiyat and the Avwaliydt, So the reason must enter 
and judge. 

It will now be plain, I think, that this wazm, thus acting in 
the animal nafs of man, is really the instinctive perception of 
the lower animals which continues in him, but which he must 
control by reason and must especially prevent from meddling 
with super-sensible things and the world of abstract universals 
generally. ‘Thus it belongs to man's primary constitution ; 
but it can be trusted only within those limits, And just 
because it belongs to this primary constitution of man 
al-Ghazzilt is very explicit as to the difficulty in distinguishing 
between its results and the Avwaliyat, It has led to the 
position of the sceptics that we can never reach certainty, 
‘and that there must always remain a balance or equality 
(lakafu’) of proofs, one against another. But al-Ghazailt 
suggests that we might apply doubt as to this vory 
“equality”. As for wakm he gives two methods of dealing 
with it. One, a general method, is to apply twahm to itself, 
when it would have to deny itself, as it takes account only 
of concrete qualities like thickness, amount, colour; or to 
‘confront it with such thought-qualities as power, knowledge, 
will, when it would picture each of them in concrete terms, 
and if it were obliged to combine these qualities could do it 
only in terms of space. Thus the general weakness of wakm 
would be exposed. To test the particular cases that may arise, 
the only way is to use reason and turn one result of wahim 
against another, ‘This method can be put most shortly and 
simply in an illustration which ar-Razi gives. Wahm teaches 








1 Tt will bo remembered that the basis of Ghazzali's pragmatic 
peniton was the application of the metiods of septici 9 pire 
metaphysics, 
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fear of a dead body ; ut it also teaches, in agreement with, 
reason, that a dead body is only @ jamdd, a piece of lifeless 
matter, and a jaméa is not to be feared. ‘Thus instinctive 
attitudes can neutralize one another, Finally, it is clear that 
al-Ghazcili considered that the mutakallims made use of 
‘untested wali propositions just as the canon lawyers in 
their dialectic made use of the Mashbarat. ‘Thus the 
mutakallims had a natural shrinking (nafarat af-(ab*) from, 
the saying of the Atistotelians that beyond the world there 
was neither void nor plenum (laisa ward? al-‘alam Ua Khala? 
wala mala’), and taught an infinity of space, This was, of 
course, because they were atomists (cf, Lucretious, i, 958 ff, 
‘and Munro's commentary), but al-Ghazzilt considered it a 
‘wahm fallacy on their part and brings dialectic against it. 

It may be well to add here, with a view to the sequel, that 
the Risdla Shamsty« and ar-Razi’s commentary thereon, with 
the Isightji and the Ta'rifat of Jurjint give a class of non- 
certain propositions which are called Mukhayyalit, They are 
a product of the imagination (al-thayal) ; by attractive or 
repulsive metaphors and comparisons they produce in the 
nafs pleasure or disgust, and thus play upon it to stimulate 
its desires and dislikes ; combined in a syllogism they make 
pootry (slui'r), which is aided in its effect on the nafs by metre 
and melody. It will be remembered that the isdn gives 
takhayyala in the classical language as a synonym of 
tawahhama, In logic and psychology they are quite different, 
but in rhetoric, as we shall see, they again come close to one 
another, ‘These Mukhayyalat come in oddly in a logical 
‘treatise ; but their presence there is evidently due to the 
schematic tendency of scholasticism, “Wine is liquid 
rubies” is, in form at least, a proposition or judgment ; it 
must, therefore, be possible to use it in a syllogism ; poetry, 
‘therefore, can be called a syllogism. Al-Ghazzili, who used 
scholastic methods, but was not ridden by them, recognized 
‘the pathetic fallacy of argument by metaphor; but did not 
therefore classify poetry under syllogism. 
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‘Also, it may be well to add that there is much more on this 
analysis of propositions in al-Ghazaill’s Mi'yar al-‘ilm (ed. 
Cairo, 1329), which is an introduction to logical. analysis 
and intended to explain his Tah@fut, ‘The subject runs through 
the whole book; but he deals especially on pp. 112 ff. with 
premises which are not certain and which cannot be used for 
absolute proof (burkdn); on pp. 11548, pp. 1291. with 
wahmiyat ; and on pp. 131 ff, 136 and 142 f. with wakm, The 
book is thus a very remarkable study in practical logic, Tt 
gives (pp. 112 fl.) a classification of six kinds of propositions 
‘uncertain because of content, which seems to lie behind that 
of the Risdla Shamsiya ; but it is not scholastic at all, and is 
of great value for the clarifying of thought, ‘The six of the 
Shamsiya aro (i) Mashiardt (see above), (ji) Musallamat 
(nduissions for dialectio purposes, (ii) Magbalae (beliefs on 
faith or authority), (iv) Mazninat (fallible opinions and 
presumptions), (v) Muklayyalat (see above), (vi) Wakmiyat, 
Al-Ghazzill divides his six into two main groups, three which 
may be used in practical applications of canon law (sigh), 
but not for absolute demonstration and three which lead only 
to confusion and error. ‘The first three are (i), (ii), (iv), 
of the Shamsiya ; the second three are (vi) of the Shamsiya 
with the weak and erroneous side of (i), (ii), iv), (¥) of the 
Shamstya, and a class of absolute confusions and mistakes, 
Tt will be notioed that he completely rejects the pure toahm, 
i.e, when it is not backed by the reason, as a basis for even. 
‘the practical questions of canon law. 

IV. But to make all this entirely plain it wil be necessary 
to go into further psychological detail, and I have thrown 
into the form of a comparative table, in chronological order, 
analyses of the inner senses or powers (Rawdss biting, quiod 
batina) of the animal soul (nafs hayawintya) as given by five 
authorities, ‘These are (i) Ibn Sind (d. ax, 428), Hadiyat 
ar-ra’is, ed. by 8. Landauer in ZDMG., xxix, pp. 335-418, 
see especially pp. 358 fi., and by Edward van Dyck, Cairo, 
AH, 1825, pp. 51 fi; (ji) al-Ghazzdlt (@, at. 505), Magdsid 
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284 fi; (ii) al-Qazwint 
, ef. Wiistenteld, pp. 358 f, 


al-falasifa, ed. Cairo, 1331, 
(@. Ax 682). ‘Ajai al-makh n 
cf. De Sacy in Chrest. ar., iii, p. 488 ; (iv) al-t (a. a. 756), 
Mawagif, ed. Balig, 1266, with comm, of al-Jurjani (d. ax. 
816), pp. 433 ff; (v) Ibn Khaldin (A. a, 808), Prolegomena, 
ed. Quatremize, i, pp. 175 fi, transl. De Slane, i, pp. 199 f., 
ef, the present writer’s Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, 
pp. 56 ff. 

Elsewhere Ibn Sind divides between the “common sense” 
and its memory. His quid, then, are five: (i) the hiss 
mushtarak ; (ji) the musawwira, called also al-Rhayal ; (ji) the 
mutakhayyila ox mufakkira ; (iv) the wahmiya; (v) the 
hafizea dhakira, He calls, also, (i) bantasiyd, i.e. gavracta. 
See Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, pp. 416 f,, ed. on margin of 
Thn Hamm, Cairo, 1820, iii, pp. 196 f,, transl. Haarbriicker, 
pp. 314 £, and Landauer’s note on p. 403 in his article cited 
above. . 

Y. It may now, perhaps, be simplest to take the application 
of wahm in Magic. Dozy quotes from Humbert, Guide de la 
conversation «rabe, p. 33, twahm = ombre, spectre. This is 
modern Algerian Arabic, but Dozy quotes also from the 
“Vocabulista”, medieval Arabic of the east of Spain, the 
first and fifth stems, constructed with min and fi, in the 
meaning “mirati in prestigiis”. Combining this, as Dozy 
suggested, with Ducange’s article “ miratores”, I have no 
doubt that the reference is to some form of erystal-gazing or 
the ink mirror as described by Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
chap. xi, and so I conjecture that tawahhama min... fi... 
meant “to conjure up an appearance to one’s self from a 
certain ritual in regard to a question submitted”. But in the 
locus classicus, for Arabic, on this art, in Tbn Khalddn’s 
Prolegoment (ed. Quate. i, pp. 191, transl, De Slane, i, 
pp. 218 fi, my Religious Attitude, pp. 98 ft), this term is 
not used except Quatr. p. 196, 1. 9, where it may mean simply 
“imagine falsely ”, 

‘There is also a use of wakm and tawahhum, in the sense of 
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instinctive, automatic panic which evidently connects closely 
with this. Ibn Khaldin, in his Prolegomena (Quatr. 
iii, 182; De Slane, iii, 182; Religious Attitude, p. 116), 
develops his theory of magic as a psychical force producing 
physical effects; an influence, that is, of the nafs insiniya, 
‘He shows by the direct influence which the psyche exerts on 
its own body, that it can exercise such a power apart from 
natural and physical causes. ‘Thus joy produces physical 
warmth, But, still more, the forming a picture to one's self 
in the nafs of something (tagawuura nafsiniya) may cause 
aan instinctive, automatic panic (wahm and tawakum), as in 
the case of one who walks on the top of a wall. His feet do 
‘not need more room than when he walks on the ground, but 
on the wall he is sure to fall, unless this tendeney to panie is 
overcome by practice, ‘This shows that itis an affection of the 
nafs which can, and should, always be disciplined. ‘The theory. 
and position of Shahrastint (d, a.m. 548), two centuries and a 
half earlier, had been the same (Milal wan-nihal, ed. Cureton, 
p. 448, ed. on margin of Ibn Hazm, iii, p. 243); this over- 
powering, instinctive fear he, too, calls wahm. Further, he, 
too, is dealing with magio, in this case the magio of Indian 
ascetics, and he calls them “people of wahm and meditation 
(fikr)."* 

Thn Khaldun does not seom, as I have said, to use toahm of 
‘the magical power ; but he does use jkr of the “ meditation ” 
by an augur on birds or animals before giving his decision 
(Quatr. i, p. 195; De Slane, i, p. 222). Al-Bértint (d. 440), in 
his India (chap. vii) discusses the same phenomena and 
jods ab greater length and in a more abstract and 
philosophical manner; his word for the essential 
“ meditation ” is jékr, and I do not think he uses wakm, But 
‘Mas‘adi (4. 845), in his Murij (Paris ed. ii, pp. 2664), in 
dealing with Alexander in India and a magical cup which 
he found there, speaks of a science of tawahhum which the 
Indian sages asserted that they possessed, Still earlier Ibn 

+ Professor M. H. Ananikian deew my attention to this passage, 
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Khurdadhbih (wrote betw. 280 and 234) gave, in his Masalis 
wal-mamalik (Bibl. Geogr. Arab. vi, pp. vif.) a statement that 
the people of India asserted that they possessed al-wahim 
swalfikr and s6 could loose and bind, hurt and help, produce 
puzdling “appearances” (takhdyil), which we now call 
‘visual hallucinations”, keep off rain and hail and make 
poison innocuous; generally do by spells whatever they 
wished. In the Fikrist (completed by 400) the second Fann 
of the fourth Magila is devoted to magic in the broadest 
sense. In it we are told (p. 309, 1, 12) the Indians especially 
possess the science of tawahhum; they have books on it, 
some of which have been translated into Arabic.” On p. 312, 
11, 244,, a certain Indian is mentioned whose name in the MSS. 
is illegible, and it is said: “He was of the ancients and his 
method in enchantments (niranjat, a very broad word) was 
‘that of the Indians; there is a book by him in which he 
follows the course of the people of tawahhum.” Finally, 
Thn Batfiita (d. 779) gives details of wonders he had seen in 
India and China. He is a good witness as to facts just because 
of his Pepyslike quality of detailed truthfulness, however 
the story might bear upon himself; but it is also to be 
remembered that he had a great liking for miracles of saints 
(Raramat), even of the most insignificant character. He was 
prepared to mect the supernatural at any time. So he had 
several adventures with Yogis, whom he calls Jakiya and 
whom, because of their wonders, he feels compelled to regard 
as erypto-Muslims (Paris ed., vol. iv, pp. 72 and 277 ff). 
On the second of these two occasions he is told a story about 
the yogi in question, for him a Muslim Shaykh, which is a 
straight case of hypnotic suggestion like that told by Lane 
at the end of note 15 to chapter i of his Arabian Nights. 
A phrase used by the narrator is worth notice in this context : 
fe-liuyyila Wi ’anni, “then there was made to appear to me 
that I. ..; compare takidyil above. But Ibn Batttita 
had no theory about all this ; it was only part of the constant 
supernatural with which life, for him, was surrounded. So 
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when he uses the word wakm, as he does at least twice, it is 
of instinctive, automatic panic. On one occasion (iv, pp. 384.) 
it is when a yogi raises himself into the air, squatting there 
cross-legged (mutarabbi'). Ibn Batfiita falls fainting with 
‘wahm and palpitation of the heart (Wafagin al-gald). The 
same palpitation of the heart is produced by a juggler (musha- 
‘widh) in China (iv, pp. 290 ff.), who performs the rope trick, 
but on that occasion he does not speak of wahm, perhaps by 
accident, His other use of wahm is for the fear at looking 
down a deep cliff in climbing Adam’s Peak in Ceylon (iv, 180) ; 
this is like the illustration given by Ibn Khaldiin, 

In all this the interesting point is the association of walm, 
‘on the one hand, with automatic instinct and, on the other, 
with intentional meditation (fr) ; the animal connecting with 
the rational, It will be remembered, from the psychological 
‘tables given above, that the quwwa mutakhayyila searches out 
and works with the memory pictures contributed by the 
common sense ” and the ideas drawn by the quia woakmiya. 
But when this goes on in the mind of a man and not of an 
animal—that is, is under the rule of reason (‘agl, guwwa 
ndtiqa)—this power is called the quvwa mufakkira or 
mutafakkira, “the meditative power,” not the guiwa 
mutakhayyila, “the power that produces for itself 
appearances.” So, as man is both an animal (jayawén) 
and rational (ndfig), both wahm, simply reproductive and 
non-creative imagination, and jikr, intentional meditation, 
ave at work in him. ‘Thus “imagination” may often be used 
as a rendering of wahm, it we are careful to exclude the 
Coleridgean use of that word. 

‘VI. This leads naturally to toahm in Rhetoric. I draw upon 
Garcin de ‘Tassy's Rhétorique et Prosodie des Langues de 
POrient musulman, it ed., 1873; A. F, Mehren’s Die Rhetorik 
der Araber, 1853; Friedrich Riickert’s Grammatik, Poetik 
und Rhelorik der Perser, 1874, which are all based on very 
careful use of the native manuals and render it unnecessary 
to go back to these. ‘The first use is an ordinary development 
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of the meaning of wahm as a deceptive illusion. “Tham 
means literally “to produce a deceptive illusion,” it may be 
of contrast (lailada) or of relation (tandsub). A word has two 
meanings, one common and the other tare ; you are led up to 
the word in such a manner that you expect the common 
meaning ; ’Thdm is, then, to use it in the rare sense (De Tassy, 
pp. 81, 83, 85, 90, 112; Mehren gives four varieties and also 
tavkim, pp. 99, 101, 105-7, 177; Riickert, pp. 279-85). 
Compare, also, in Dozy (Suppl, ii, 846a), "thdmdt, “ writings 
which are said to exist ; but which do not exist in reality.” 

The second use is a division of Comparison (tashbil) into 
Khaya and wakmi, A Ehayali comparison is the building up 
of a new compound out of memory-pictures of objects of the 
senses ; the picture is thus strictly sensuous (his87), although 
it as a whole may never have been a sense object. A wahmi 
comparison, on the other hand, is mental (‘agli) for its 
elements, even, have never been perceived by the senses, 
‘The standard example of the first is to compare red anemones 
swaying in the wind to flags made of rubies on lances of 
chrysolite; and of the second, to compare sharp blue arrow 
points to the dog-teeth of ghils (De Tassy, pp. 9, 10, 11, 18, 
23; Mehren, pp. 20, 21, 58, 72). Riickert does not seem to 
have found anything corresponding to this in his Persian 
authorities. The origin of this distinction is plain in the 
psychological tables given above. The khayél is the memory 
which treasures up pictures of sense percepts, while the 
memory connected with the swhm preserves particular 
‘ideas which have never been sense percepts, but which have 
been gained by an intemal sense, the quwwa wakmiya, from 
sense percepts. So this is apparently an attempt at stating a 
kkind of sensuous imagination which yet does not use sense 
pictures and is ultra-rational. 

‘VIL. In Mysticism there are at least two uses, one of which 
is quite clear, while the other is by no means clear. Ibn 
Khaldiin in his Prolegomena gives, as we have seen, for the 
ordinary meaning of wali, that it is one of the perceptions 
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Cidrakat) leading to knowledge of different kinds (ulin, 
ma‘Grif), which perceptions are classified as “certain” 
(yagin), “fallible opinion” (gan), “doubt,” (shakk) and 
wakm. See further, and especially, Quatremére’s text, iii, 
p. 60, 1.4, from below, p. 68, 1.8, p. 72, 1.2. Fromrthe context 
‘wahm appears, in these cases, to mean “instinctive 
perception ”, as also tawahium, p. 72,1.8 But he explicitly 
distinguishes from this general use a usage peculiar to the 
absolutely pantheistic Sais (ail al-wahda al-inuflaga). ‘These 
‘use the term wakm and its plural atchaim in the sense of “ pure 
illusions” (ed. Quatr. iii, p. 68, 1. 8; De Slane, iti, p. 97; 
ed. Quatr. iii, p. 72, 1. 1), applying it to the objects of the 
senses and of reason, the real separate identities of which 
(al-ghairiya) they deny. 

‘Phe other use in Mysticism is exceedingly obscure because 
itbelongs, on one side, to those “fables and endless genealogies 
which”, as St. Paul says, “minister questions”; and, on 
another, to the realities reached after by emotional religious 
experience. The origin, both in Christendom and in Islam, 
‘was the one and same Gnosticiam, In Islam there had grown 
‘up a doctrine of the Person of Mubammad, that he was the 
first created of all creatures, and that from him all other 
creatures were produced. This is given in greatest detail—it 
cannot be said, in greatest clarity—in the Insdin al-kimil of 
al-Jili, which has been so admirably analysed by Dr. R. A. 
Nicholson in his Studies in Islamic Mysticism, chapter ii. 
T have not access to al-Jili's Arabic text, but the’ essential 
parts, for my present purpose, are given in the Dictionary of 
Technical Terms, pp. 15134. I put together what follows 
partly from Dr, Nicholson’s statement and partly from the 
quotations given in the Dictionary. ‘The doctrine is: while 
God produced all created things from the Spirit (ri) and 
Light (ni) of Muhammad, He produced especially certain 
beings from certain faculties (gud) of Muljammad. ‘The 
statement of these faculties is confused and contradictory and 
agrees only in part with the psychological scheme given above, 
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But the wahm stands out amongst them. It, in Muhammad, 
‘was created from Allah’s name «l-Kdiil, “the Perfect One,” 
and from Mulammad’s walm was created in tan Azrael, 
the Angel of Death. These three things—the Perfection of 
Allah, the wakm of Mubammad and Azrael are essentially 
related. ‘The Light of the Perfection of Allah is manifested in 
existence in Muhammad, in “the garment of subjugation” 
(qakr); the faculty al-wakm overcomes all the others, reason 
(al-‘aql), meditation (al-fkr);the picturing power(al-musawwira), 
and the perceptive power (al-mudrika) ; and Azrael is the 
most powerful of the angels. ‘That is shown in the fact that 
he was the only one of the angels who was able to wring from 
the unwilling earth that portion of her which was needed to 
be formed into Adam. Further, that portion, so taken, was 
‘the soul (rh) of the earth, and from that “soul” God made 
the body (jasad) of Adam. Therefore, again, it falls to Azrael 
to draw forth from men their souls at death, 

Again, Allsh has made the wakm the mirror of Himself 
and the place where His holiness is manifested ; there is 
nothing in the world swifter of perception than it ; it controls 
all existing things ; through it the world serves Allah ; in the 
Light of it He looked upon Adam ; through it he who walks 
‘on the water or fies in the air does those things ; it is the sure 
light and the source of mastership and authority ; if anyone 
dominates this Light and rules over it he can control all 
existence, upper and lower ; but if the waim dominates him 
it plays with him and he wanders in perplexed obscurity 
through its light. 

A good. deal more follows, in the Dictionary, quoted from 
al-Jili, but some points of contact with the psychological 
scheme given above will have become plain. Wakm in the 
sense of instinctive perception and understanding appears 
here again. The whole world looks back to God through this 
power which He has implanted in it. The lower animals 
worship in their degree, for they, too, possess this toahm, 
In man it rises to consciousness and becomes meditation ; 
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man in this is “Nature's priest”. Further, we have seen 
that if a man is walking on some narrow edge and soalim 
seizes him—that is, if he cannot control his eahm—it makes 
him fall, Here, conversely, through the strength of his wakm, 
when he controls it, he can do these miraculous things. ‘This 
comes very close to our concept of “ faith”, the power which 
puts an idea before one in such away that it becomes absolutely 
certain and real, « primitive fact, “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” By faith ye shall 
remove mountains ; by faith Peter walked upon the water, 

But, again, this walim must be strictly controlled ; it is 
good servant but a bad master. In that it is like the na/s, 
the appetitive soul, which Allah has put into man and the 
rule and discipline of which Allah has imposed upon man. 
It is part of the symmetrical structure of man that in his 
created nature lie hidden both his vices and his godly fear ; 
Allah has made man “gulp down” his nafs with all these 
things in it (Qur, xci, 7, 8; xev, 5). On this see ZZham in 
the Leyden Encyclopedia of Islam and my Religious Auitude, 
pp. 228 ft. 

‘That there has been some obscure contamination of 
meanings between wahm and 'ilhdm, seems to me almost 
certain; ilhdm and ’tham especially, would suggest one 
another. But their origins were entirely different. ‘The 
source of aim I have traced above in I; the source of 
“ilk is the drag Neyéuerov in Que. xci, 8, fa’alhamaha, 
Both come together in “created instinct ”. 





nas, cron 1922, au 











Remarks on the Text of the Prose Refutations 
of S. Ephrem 


BY A, MINGANA 


[USE publication in two volumes by the Text and Trans. 

lation Society ” of §. Epkraim’s Prose Refulation of 
Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan (1912-21) is an event in 
Syriac literature, Ephrem is the greatest Father of all the 
Syrian churches, and these two volumes contain, from the 
point of view of a modem scholar and theologian, the cream 
of his polemical writings. It was only two years ago that the 
Pope, as head of the Catholic Church, promoted the  Edessene 
Deacon” to the rank of a Doctor of the Universal Church, 
. for all practical purposes, to the rank of a Thomas 
Aquinas. 

T believe that these two volumes will give rise to some future 
studies, and for many reasons T do not want to be the last to 
show a keen interest in the precious remains they contain. As, 
however, most of the points pregnant with interest to the 
theologian and heresiographer have been analysed by Professor 
Burkitt in his interesting “Introductory Essay ”, nothing is 
left to us for the present but to deal exclusively with the text, 
which is, after all, the ultimate touchstone of every theory. 

The vast majority of Ephrem’s known Syriac works are 
written in metrical poetry, and his only prose works are stray 
commentaries upon some books of the Old Testament, Apart, 
therefore, from any other consideration, in view of the pro- 
ponderating authority possessed by phrem in Syriac 
literature in general, the volumes under review are a welcome 
addition to our knowledge. A word or an expression used 
by Ephrem is more likely to be accepted by Syrians than 
one used by any other known writer, because he is to Syriac 
more than what Cicero is to Latin or Homer to Greek. In the 
following’ pages I have ventured to put together a few remarks 
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which, I think, will be found useful to Syriac students who wish 
to make a thorough study of the present works of Ephrem. 

So far as orthography and phonetics are concemed, the MS. 
seems to have been written at a time when most of the 
claborate rules dealing with the pulhdmés—or rhetorical 
signs and intonation marks of the Syrian Masora—andwith the 
diacritical points distinguishing the different meanings of 
‘words, were fixed by the schools of Edessa and Nisibin. We 
will only draw attention to the following pointst 

‘The otiose alaph prefixed to words beginning with a 
quiescent consonant is sometimes found, eg. soi) 
(Gi, 204, 46), and this is the case even when a servile letter 
recedes the alaph, eg. Weaglar (i, 177, 21), noid! 
i, 35, 87). In the beginning of the assimilated verbs a 
yodh is generally used, e.g. aX, (ii, 141, 5), but sometimes an 
alaph precedes the yodh, e.g. coheed (i, 119, 25), and this 
even occurs when a letter precedes this otiose alaph, e.g. 
Wssnlo (ii, 140, 8). In the hamzed verbs the alaph is 
occasionally dropped when preceded by a servile letter, e.g. 
JAsdwo (ii, 138, 37). In the defective verbs the alaph 
appearing in the conjugation with the objective pronouns is 
sometimes changed into yodh, eg. actos (ii, 35, 31). 
About this anomaly see my Syriac Grammar, No. 479, cl. 

‘The Srd pers. fem. plur. of the past tense has never an 
erroneous yodh, termed the “ West Syrian copyist’s yodh ” ; 
the same may be said of the 3rd pers. fem. sing. of the aorist. 
In this connexion I wish Néldeke had not forgotten in his 
Syriac Grammar, which is the most used in this country, to 
warn students against the use of this yodh, because one 
occasionally meets with scholars who want to insert this 
yodt: even when happily omitted by a shrewd scribe. See my 
Grammar, Nos. 194, 204, 483. 








1 In our nomenclature we generally follow the Eastern (Arabic) and 
nob the Western (Greek) terminology. In the references the first 
amber indienes the volume, the sacond the page, an the third the 
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At the end of a line, as the Syrians had no hyphen to divide 
a word into two, the enclitic pronouns and the paragogical 
tau and alaph are often omitted, and are to be supplied by 
the reader, e.g. (or2Jaxenato (ii, 54, 2). 

In the concave verbs the passive form is throughout written 
sometimes with one fau and sometimes with two, in a most 
‘confusing manner, e.g. ;a,A3p (i, 21, 16), but pagZAap threo 
lines below. I hope Mitchell was careful to reproduce in this 
case the exact spelling of the MS, ‘The same irregularity occurs 
with some foreign words, e.g. aaa8] Axa (ii, 51, 29), but 
sb 1 Aas (ii, 52, 5). Apart ftom these remarks, the Syriac 
orthography used in the MS. is of a noteworthy uniformity, 

In the domain of syntax I have noted some characteristic 
points worthy of consideratio 

Ephrem makes frequent use of expletive particles somewhat 
like Timothy, the Patriarch, e.g, 184) So (o}S0}3 <p 729 
tay Mis 08, 5-0), tang S0S 'ASous (i, 210, 43). ‘The 
expletive use of the pronoun 001 (with a silent 01) is also met 


with, e.g, WNO;@ oop col, oo1 O01 (ii, 209, 10). See 
my Grammar, No, 517. This is considered to be one of the 
stylistic methods of the famous Philoxenus of Hierapolis. 
Further, the pronouns and the verb Joor are used frequently 
ina sentence, mostly in a corroborative sense; see good 
examples in ii, 66, 30-45; we will quote here one example 
from p. 68,1. 11 of the same volume; JASZ oon7 a} O01. 
These pronouns are sometimes used even after the relative 
pronouns and the substantives to which they belong, and 
before the subject, e.g. 124 wor Gory YbopasaS2 (i, 140, 35). 

The aorist is used sometimes with the conjugated verb 
{oor to denote the conditional pluperfect expressing past or 
future action, eg. 202 Jom sods Wh Gi, 132, 1), 
0001 amnes amjahs (ii, 205, 15-16). ‘ 








3 Too much stress should not be laid on the value of this particle as 
quotation mark, because it ia very often used expletirely only. 
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Ephrem, like many other Syrian writers (such as Narsai), 
“is fond of continually repeating the same word and the same 
sentence in order to draw special attention to the meaning 
conveyed by them, but without antithesis,’ eg. see the 
repetition of the words J4;oa3 and 40%0/) in ii, 80, There are, 
however, several passages in which the style is concisely cut 
short and almost elliptical, e.g. <0 oouha} Taye s20'02 
Tyysoro Syst Tyee (i, 201, 18-21). 

‘The negative particle }) is used somewhat expletively in 
the following sentence: Wy catshtor 0 my aS 
(i, 91, 43-4). ‘This peouliarity is noted in Néldeke’s Grammar 
(§ 267) and in Manna’s Vocabulaire (p. 365), but I did not 
‘want to register it in my Grammar because I was not able to 
find a good example of its use in an authoritative Syrian 
‘writer ; the above sentence justifies the legitimate expletive 
use of this particle. For the sake of emphasis the particle 
wan is also used redundantly before the first verb, but in a 
much lesser degree than in the Syriac translation of the 
Psalms of Solomon? e.g. aaSjo aadso ono assas) $0,S0 
(i, 209, 31-3). 

‘The rale that I gave in my Grammar (No. 405, 4°) con- 
cerning the plurality of subjects placed after the verb is fully 
justified by Ephrem, eg. Wp }uasz0 Samto ,3lo} jaso 
Laaso (ii, 199, 45-7). On the other hand, if Mitchell’s 
reading of So» Ja;$0 (ii, 220, 22) instead of Ao» };S0 is correct 
(and I personally think it is not) the rule 336 of my Grammar 
is to be changed accordingly. 

In the domain of lexicography the use of the following words 
and expressions should be noted :-— 

Sas Laas (i, 29, 32) instead of As, in the sense of “to fight, 
to struggle”. 








"This point 
Nana, 





ficiently emphasized in my edition of the works of 
Lj, eap. iv of the Latin Introduction 

nm has been drawn to this point in ou new Yook Odes and 
fomon, vo. fi, p. 108, 
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Ss Jp] (i, 35, 9 and 41) “to be incumbent upon ”, 

24 Yhap (i, 45, 19-20) “ however much, notwithstanding ”. 
Ini, 61, 24-5 the expression 2 {p01 Sas js also used in 
this sense and in that of “in spite of”, somewhat like 
al 2. 

2. Shs (i, 65, 28-4) “ to suffer to, to allow”, 

Ya2or (i, 78, 12) adverbially expresses the idea of “ the 
contrary ” 

{SoAso (always in plural) is frequently used (see the index) 
in the sonse of “ entity, constituent parts”, 

{aco} is used frequently (see the same index) in one of the 
following meanings : “not free; compact; not inter- 
changeable ; incompatible” (because already “ bound ” 
to some other thing). 

As Saxo} (i, 99, 47) “to stand by something, to resort to it 
‘as au argument”, like Sao, ‘The reading yasoxcy may, 
however, bo a mistake for asoacs, 

Jou. (i, 143, 95 and 41) is tised of fruits which have 
deteriorated, decayed, or rotted (not dried); of. vulg. 





Arab. Ob +. 

Vi, 87, 7 and 84). I belioved formerly that the occurrence 
of this particle in the Curet. Version of Matth, xi, 6 was 
a scribe’s error for Up, but if Mitchell’s reading is correct 
(and the palimpsest seems here to be legible) we must 
reluctantly admit that this might have been also the 
reading of the Diatessaron, Seo Epiphanius (Haer. 
324) quoted in n. 1, p. xxxix, 

<AXs uaa (i, 178, 7) “to be pleased with ” 
Soro. 

2Ss 204s] (ii, 2, 99) “to venture upon”. But the dalath 
‘may here be a mistake for a raish. 

fstony Yoaro (ii, 19, 22) “material substance” of 
animals, 

Joo2 (the orthography is correct, the name of unity being 
Jhoas) “ clefts ” of mountains (i, 36, 6). 





instead of 
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oor oon (ii, 43, 27; ii, 46, 40) “not the same”. It is 
useful also to remark that in a corroborative sentence 
001 O01 have been used (curiously enough) in plural, 
in an impersonal sense, e.g. Tiaas 001 06% (ii, 50, 7). 

tiaXau (ii, 50 seq.) “ heresies, heretics”. 

a Loo },28 1 (ii, 76, 5) “It did not become him” (the 
reading is correct). 

Maa aXe (ii, 96, 23) “to confute a question”. 

‘Sil and V2]. These two verbs have been used before the 
principal verb to express “continuity of action” just 
as if they were placed after it. See examples in 
5-6, and if} 209, 39-40. 

2 auf (ii, 116, 18) “being aware of”. 

Jsol s.hato (i, 142, 11) “an occasion (lit. opening) for 
argument, plea, excuse”, from the emphatic form 
Ysol. For the use of the first member of the com- 
pound see Thesaurus, 

Jodhy (ii, 36, 1) “ goldsmith ”. 

Jas’ Aas (i, 94, 40) “ quarry ”. 

‘Mitchells decipherment, in view of the magnitude of the 
task, is to be considered a great success, and Professor Burkitt, 
who has verified his readings in many places, bears witness 
to his conscientious work; but we would be somewhat 
minimizing this gigantic task of Mitchell's (whose premature 
death every Syriac scholar will deplore) were we to assume 
that not a single misreading occurs in the two volumes of 
text. In the course of my reading I came across some words 
which, if read with a slight change, would, in my opinion, 
improve the reading of these ancient Ephremic relies. Sint 
in ecemp. 









Tn vol ii, 
p. 11,29 rat pads for ao 
p. 2,28, oman, aa 
p. 43,12, lee, Los 
p 67,17, 20m ,, — ooyemd 
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p. 107, 1 rod fas for (lass 
p4037,, — 53Aed ,, 2iphe) 
108,08, Gouay |, emedan 
p. 163,16, pw Tso 


p. 220,19, gaQOSop 4, qasoasto, 

‘There are also a few misprints which any intelligent reader 
can correct, snch as }3} for As) (202, 3), 191) (p. clxvi, 22) 
for siz] (82, 22), and some erroneous interchanges of 
the diacritical points of dalath and raish, and the suffix or. 
A word of which the reader shoitld beware is the un-Syriac 
atop repeated in the index (p. clxiv) from an apparently 
erroneous reading of Ysa as Wao» in p. 142, 10, 





Tn vi 
. 90,98 read 25000 fo Ios 
Bla wt Manes Ven 
Dy P ” Carel 
par mel aNtodl 


P- 91, 40 and 34, rend YAbaa* (sxpulohres, .y234) and not 
(dees (souls). 
p. 105, 16 read lees for iP 
p. 132,92, (or, Jasob 

‘There are also some misprints, such as JaahSass (48, 6) for 
Jabs, Labsoo (49, 87) for Lwoo, Asyl (60, 16) for 
AA, Teatico (85, 2) for JatizAtoo, Jeias (151, 23) 
for Jams, and a fow others which a Syriac reader can easily 
correct. The same may be said of some slight grammatical 
mistakes that have surreptitiously crept into the text of the 
two volumes. 

I wish I had been able to throw some light on the word 
Wosol (ii, 188, 38; 189, 2), which Professor Burkitt tells 
me is quite legible, especially with the reagent, ‘The word is 
very obsoure, and to the hypothesis of Professor Burkitt 


1 Some copyists have, however, written it with a pé in an East 
Syrian way. 
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I can only add another hypothesis, and compare it with 
Arab. Ll, (adapted by means of a servile alaph at the 


beginning, as above). 

Another doubtful word is Tasso, which Mitchell saw 
appearing in i, 161, 26; ii, 164, 36, and 204, 45. ‘The word 
is very strange, and I cannot induce myself to recommend 
its insertion in any future Syriac dictionary. I should, 
therefore, propose a correction into JsaXso or JiXsso, which 
suit the context. 

‘A word must be said about the proper name am given to 
‘Jesus in the Marcionite Gospel. Mitchell and Burkité rightly 
derive it from the Greek form ‘Incod, but whether it was 
pronounced Yéu or Iau cannot be learly established, and thus 
no light is thrown through it upon the controversy raging 
between the East and the West Syrians concerning the right 
pronunciation of the Syriac name of Jesus (see Manna’ 
Vocabulaire, p. 13). The West Syrians resort in their pleading 
to the Greek form of the name and to the Hebrew 
pronunciation of Joshua (Yeshua'), and the East Syrians to 
the fact that the “Song of Light” (an acrostic and metrical* 
hymn of Ephrem, formed from the letters Juaato saa) 
implies an alaph after the yodh, and this alaph is used by them 
in a small form over all words beginning with a yodh having 
an homogeneous vowel, something similar to the “ chair” 
of the hamza among the Arabs. See my Grammar, No. 43. 

Finally, we must note in passing that Mitchell read in three 
places the word 1;29 (i, 40, 27; 73, 6 and 12), which he 
translated by “ sepulchral vault”. ‘The Syriac word has 
never had such a meaning and no lexicographer will ever 
dare register it with such a sense, because it is clearly a 





Serine poetry is to be road according to the poeticil licences, 
‘a goot summary of which is found in Joseph David's Grammar and ia 
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mis-teading of };208 “ earth, soil”, which is in perfect harmony 
with the context. 

‘While sincerely thanking Mr. Mitchell and Professors 
Burkitt and Bevan for the real service they have rendered to 
Syriac literature, I am not disposed to modify the severity 
of Wright’s verdict on “the miserable monk Aaron” until, 
through some future chemical or physical process, every 
Ephremio word on the palimpsest has been clearly read and 
translated. 





Note on the Padmasana 





By B. E 





ENTHOVEN, OLE. 


QP. 14 th lato Dr. Kings Histor of Sumer and Akad 
there is reproduced the design of a cylinder seal of 
Lugalanda, the patesi of Lagush, In his chronological list 
in Appendix II to this volume, Dr. King gives the date of 
Lugalanda as cirea 2850 n.c, In the centre of the seal design 
will be noted a curious geometrical pattem, to which the 
following reference is made on p. 176 :— 

“Another peculiarity which may here be referred to is 
‘the employment on the larger seal, below the inscription, of 
fa sort of arabesque pattem, an ingenious and symmetrical 
combination of straight lines and curves, the course of which 
may e followed without once passing along the same line 
a second time.” 

Dr. King suggests that the design may be a religious symbol 
ormerely decorative, to fillin the empty space. Itis, however, 
‘a very well-known design in India, where it is called the 
Padmésana, and is in common use at the present day. 

Rao Bahédur P. B. Joshi, whose attention was drawn by 
‘me to the use of this design on an early Sumerian seal, gives 
the following description of the Padmésana :-— 

The figure mown as Padmésana is considered very sacred 
by Hindus, and more especially by Hindu women. It is 
supposed. to bring good luck and prosperity, and, therefore, 
on all auspicious occasions, such as a wedding, thread-girding, 
house-warming, Mahépujds, ete., the figure is usually drawn 
in red and white powder by the ladies of the household. ‘This 
is done before the host and the priest take their seats. On the 
Padmfsana the women place low wooden stools; and on 
‘these, again, woollen dsanas (i.e. coverings), upon which the 
host and priest sit while the auspicious ceremonies are per- 
formed. 
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During the Divdli holidays the Padmdsana and other 
sacred objects are drawn in front of most Hindu houses. On 
the first day of the Hindu new year, ic, Bali Pratipada, 
the image of Bali Réja is placed on a Padmésana and there 
worshipped. In the month of Ashddh (June-July), on the 
Divili Amavégya or lamps’ no-moon day, Hindu women draw 
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on walls, in sandalwood paste, eight, sixteen, or sixty-four 
figures of the Métrikis or mothers. On this occasion a large 
Padmésana is drawn, and in it the figures of the mother- 
goddesses, who are then worshipped. It will thus be seen. 
that Hindu women hold the figure Padmdsana sacred, and 
value it highly. tis said to be the seal of Padma (Laxmi), the 
goddess of good fortune. 
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‘The following Sanskrit verse refers to the origin and use of 
the Padmésana :— 


Padmésana Mabad-divyam Padméya Asana Smritom, 
Podma-Nébha-Prasidit cha Padmeya Prakati Kritam. 
Yashoda-Méhave Proktam, Grihadvire Vibbutidam, 
Devindin Mimavéném cha Mangalam Shubba Karmasu. 


This may be translated as follows: “The Padmésana is 
the great celestial Asana (seat) of Padma, the goddess of good 
Tuck and the consort of Vishnu. By the favour of the god 
Padmanabha (Vishnu) the guardian deity of the Hindus, 
the goddess Padma made its sanctity and importance known 
to the people.” 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi adds that warriors using the 
‘Padmésana as their seat on horseback, or on an elephant, or in 
a chariot obtain victory, and that, if drawn on the front of a 
house, the figure brings luck to the inmates. He also describes 
the traditional origin of the belief in the Padmésana’s influence, 
i.e, that in a fight between gods and demons Vishnu blessed it, 
at his consort Laxmi’s request, and declared that it should in 
future be more luck-giving and sacred than his own vehicle, 

The interesting questions suggested by the discovery of so 
common an Indian symbol on an ancient, Sumerian seal are : 
Did the symbol come originally from Lagash to India, and, if 
s0, when ? 

Tt seems unlikely that an intricate design such as this 
‘undoubtedly is could have been invented both in India and 
Mesopotamia. More probably it was brought from 
Mesopotamia at a very early date, According to the late 
Mr. A. M.'T. Jackson, trade with Mesopotamia by the Persian 
Gulf sprang up not later than 750 2.0, and by this route 
Indian traders brought home the Brahmi alphabet, the art 
of brick-making, and possibly the Imowledge of the Imar 
mansions (nakshatras), the Babylonian weights (Mand), 
and the legend of the Flood (vide Imp. Gaz, of India, Bombay 
Presidency, vol. i, p. 15). 
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Although it cannot be concluded on the evidence available 
that the Padmésana came to India by the coasting route down 
the Persian Gulf as early as 2850 .0,, interesting speculation 
arises from the fact that a symbol commonly used both as the 
seat of an Aryan goddess and also of the primitive, ic. pre- 
Aryan, mother-goddesses was used also in Lagash in the 
period referred to 





The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Hieroglyphic Texts 
By Tum Rev. Provssson A. H. SAYCE 


[THERE are the same recognized rales forthe desipherment 

of an unknown script as there are for that of an ordinary 
cipher, and if they can be followed the script can be deciphered 
with as much ease as the cipher. Sometimes they caiinot 
be followed, sufficient materials being absent; in this case, 
all we can do is to wait patiently until the materials are 
forthcoming, 

‘At one time this was the case with the so-called Hittite 
hieroglyphic texts. Butit has long ceased to be so. Tho 
materials for a scientific decipherment of them have been 
gradually accumulating, and verification has gone hand in 
hand with the determination of the value and meaning of 
the characters. We are no longer dependent upon a few 
“fragmentary inscriptions, too often in so imperfect a condition 

+ as to make the forms of the characters upon them more or 
less uncertain. 

Tb is now nineteen years ago since I laid my first results 
before the Society of Biblical Archmology (Proceedings, 1903). 
From that time forward I have contributed to the Proceedings 
of the Society a series of papers on the same subject, 
correcting, improving, and adding to my first results, as fresh 
texts were discovered and misteadings amended. But it 
was, I know, difficult for other scholars to follow what was 
little more than a record of the private work of the laboratory 
in which the main facts were necessarily obscured by a mass 

+ of details. And the restrictions upon the use of the Hittite 
type increased the difficulty. 

With the publication by Messrs. Hogarti, Woolley, and 
Lawrence of the inscriptions discovered at Carchemish, the 
chief hindrances to successful progress in decipherment have 
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been removed, At last we have a number of inscriptions of 
the same locality and age which are complete, and in which, 
above all, the forms of the characters admit of no doubt. 
‘The volume containing them was published just before the 
‘war, and I had time only to make a preliminary examination 
of its contents and contribute a short paper on some of the 
results to the PSBA., 1915. Owing to absence from England 
Thad to put the subject aside during the war, and it is only 
recently that I have been able to take it up again. What I 
now propose to do is to sum up my previous laboratory work 
and add a second chapter to my first paper. For the less 
important details and references those who are interested 
in the subject must consult my earlier articles. Where no 
proof is given of the value or meaning assigned to a character, 
‘it is in them that the evidence will be found. 


Mernov or Decreneraent 

The starting-point of decipherment has necessarily been 
the bilingual seal of Tarkondémos. This, however, was not a 
simple matter, as the progress of my decipherment has shown 
that the inscription is not in two languages as we should have 
expected, but merely in two different scripts, the cuneiform 
representing the same language as the hieroglyphic, like the 
Cappadocian inscription of Kuaruwan, king of the Eneti, 
now in the Louvre. ‘The seal, however, settled the signification 
of the ideographs for “king”, “country”, and “city ”, 
as well as the phonetic values of the character me and the 
ideographs tarku and dime or time. ‘The rock-reliefs of Yasili 
Kaia had already given me the ideograph for “deity”, and 
the proper names preserved in the Egyptian and cuneiform 
insoriptions made it clear that the nominative of the noun 
ended in ~s, which consequently was the value of the sign 
(TSBA., 1881). Subsequently I pointed out in the Academy 
that the Bowl inscription in the British Museum showed that 
uY/ must represent the accusative suffix which the analogy 
of the surrounding languages would suggest had the value of 
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<n, while Dr. Peiser discovered that 1€ was used to divide 
words, though it was employed very irregularly. ‘Then came 
the brilliant suggestion of M. Six that a certain group of 
characters occurring in the Carchemish inscriptions, where it 
is accompanied by the determinative of “country” or 
“city”, the third character being me, must represent the 
name of Carchemish—a suggestion which has been abundantly 
verified bysubsequentdiscovery. Asin some eases the character 
following me is 4, which at Mer‘ash takes the place of (@) 


in the nominative of a noun, I adopted the suggestion of 
‘M. Six and made it the basis of my future work. 

Te soon became evident that ofo and fj] must be vowels, 
as they could be inserted or omitted freely in the same words. 
Since the second once follows me in the name of Carchemish, 

. it was clear thet it had the value of i or , while other 
indications made it clear that the first character was a, 

‘Then came the discovery of the name of Tyana in the 
Bor (Tyana) inscription, in which the values of n and a were 
already known. Since © and 4) frequently interchange 
with /, which I subsequently found to represent the word. 
tuana, wan, in, as well as the simple letter n, it was plain that 
the title of king of Tyana, to which the determinative of 
“capital-city” was attached, and the last five letters of 
which could now be xead, must be Tu(a)-a-n-a-n-s, This gave 
the value of the first character, which depicts the body of a 
chariot. 

Meanwhile, the interchasige of me with the pot (GP), and 
in certain cases with the foot, furnished a clue to the values 
of these characters, as well as of the character which denotes 
a city and its correlative © (mia, mi, “a place”). I was 
now in a position to read the several forms of the name of 
Hamath, Assyrian and Egyptian Amatu, Amitu, ocourring 
in the texts from Hamath, and thus fix the values of some 
more characters, I was also able to detect the name of 
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‘Mer‘ash (Ass, Matkchadi) in the inscriptions from that district, 
though unfortunately I went wrong in what I believed to be 
one form of it, and imagined what is really a patronymic in 
-si to be a variant of the name. 

‘The variant forms of the name of Carchemish, to which the 
publication of the recently discovered texts has contributed, 
‘together with the interchange of characters in words and 
grammatical forms, more especially the nom. sing, largely 
inoreased my syllabary. At the same time ideographs and 
determinatives were co-ordinated and explained, and the 
objects represented by the characters more or less determined. 

‘There was one name, however, of frequent occurrence 
which I could read only conjecturally. ‘This was the name of 
the chief deity of Carchemish, after whom also the people 
of the district were named. The name consisted of two 
characters, the second of which was mi (or wi). The first 
character formed the first element in the name of a country 
with which the Carchemish rulers were in close connexion 
‘and which forms part of the titles of the kings of Tyana, 
the second clement in this latter name being the character 
which I read gha, or, as I now know, kuan, kan. Other reasons 
which will be found in my original article combined to lead 
me to the conjecture that the unknown character had the 
value of Khal, the country over which the kings of Tyana 
ruled being that of the Khalkuan or “ ins”, while the 
name of the deity was Khalmi-s, which reappears in that of 
Aleppo, the Assyrian Khalma-n, the derivative Khalmi-ni-s, 
or, rather, Khalbi-bis, “he of Khalmis” or “Khalbis”,? 

2 Khalhis, believe, was the older form of Kh6bé, Khubis, the queen of 
hearen” and godeas of Aleppo, whose name cecum s0 frequently at 
Boghaz Keui. ‘Khubisna, “tho land of Khubis” the Greek Kybis tra, 
took its mame from her. She must be the orginal of the Lydo-Phrygien 
Kybelf, one of whose names, according to Hoaychivs, was KéeBy, While 
saother was x0940n, corresponding with the Khalbaba cf Ordek-burn. 
Kies signifod one of the eunuch priests of the goddess, the Kent! 
Ying “ Korybantes”, whence came Kvn aa ttle of the deity. KeBeBus 
fa the Kombaboa of Lucian's “De Dea Syria”, who was tho eunuch. 


priest and chief architect of the goddess of Hierapolis or Membij, the later 
Carchemish. In the epic of Gilgames Kombabos appears as Khumbabs. 
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being probably represented by the Akhlamé of the Assyrian 
inseriptions who are placed by Tiglath-pileser I in the neigh- 
ourhood of Carchemish. Subsequently I found that 
Holwan ig still the name of the village immediately to the 
west of Jerablus, and that in the Ordek-burnu inscription 
Khal-bi-bi is written naan. The legendary Babylonian 
ing Lugal-marda is said to have conquered Khalma in 
Northern Syria (Poebel, Historioal Texts, p. 117). 

Tf the values I assigned to the characters were correct, further 
study and the addition of fresh materials would verify them. 
And this in the majority of instances has been the case, 
Characters to which I had been led independently to give the 
same phonetic values have time after time been found to 
interchange with one another as new materials came to hand, 
e.g. ku-TE-an-na (M. ii, 7) and ku-TE-nd (M. xxxii, 5, corrected 
from the squeeze), Né-gu(s)-s-is (M. xvi, A) and Na-a-gu(s)- 
KUAN-wi-si (0. A11, a1), Na-a-gu-KUAN-wisi (0, A11, 61)? 
The correct local names, moreover, have resulted from my 
decipherment, the names belonging to the localities in which 

+ The name of the godess is Khalmasruttum in the Boghas Keui tablets, 
which she fsidentifed with Mbaba (K.A.B. iv, No. 9,0b".17), Ina Liver. 
pool tablet (Annals of Archrology, 
Khal-ma-euctum. ‘The form hes been Semitized from Khalmas, ‘The mame 
of the goddess is tdeographically written DUKH-SUMSAR, " fertlity— 
destroyed—renew,” an appropriate title for the Earth-goddeas, For the 
reading lbabe instead of ZA-MA-MA see Langdon, JRAS., October, 1920, 
P. 518, Iiba-ba = Khalma-s, Khal.was, In aome ptesages of the hiero- 
flvphic texts we have to read Khubis instead of Kbalmis, Thus an 
finpubliked ineription acema to make it clear that in C.-ANl, a4 6, 
the reading is KU-Ehw (rather than Hal)-mie-is, ie, Bhunielue, 
“chief mason” or “ architect”, (It may be noted that Khalmt or 
Khalbi would oppear an Akbam in Assyrian, and that just ae Tigath- 
Pileser T states that the army of Carchemish consisted of " Hittites and 
Kaskians”, 20 Shalancier I staten (Kelachrifeste ave Assur, 16, p. 20) 
‘that the army of Khalfgalbat consisted of Hittites and Akhlamé ”.) 

* We know fom the way ia which the name of Mer‘ah Sa written in 
1M. xx, 2, that KUAN-gue)-is and KUAN-sst are intended to represent the 
‘Avsyrian’Hlas, gas; hence the name in the text must heve been pro- 
pounced Nalhas, of rather, Ndphuvis, Thin must be the Nukhasi of tke 
cuneiform texts, Anaqaa probably in Egyptian, which ay between Melitene 
fand Carcherish, ‘The form of the word in cuneiform makes it probable 
‘hat the fit ayllble should be transcribed nua rather than wf. 
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the insoriptions have been found being met with in them. 
‘Thus we have Cerchemish at Carchemish, Hamath at Hamath, 
Ungi at Kirsh-oghlu. Ungi was the capital of the kingdom of 
the Khattind according to the Assyrian texts, and in the 
Kirsh-oghlu inscription we have not only Un-gi, but also 
Khatti-na Tt is the same with the personal names; the 
king of the Emir Ghazi inscriptions, for example, is Mamias, 
fa typical name of the district which appears in the Greek 
inscriptions as Maéus and Mdues. So, too, we have 
names which correspond with those found in the cuneiform 
texts, like Us-Khatti, Tuates, or Masnuan, Khalmnan from 
Masnis, the Sun-god, and Khalmis, exhibiting the same 
formation as Tiipywr, Tépxay, or the cuneiform Kuarawan 
from the god Kueras (in the Cappadocian inscription, now in 
the Louvre: Kuarwwan SARRU Wantuwas “Kuaruwan king 
of the Eneti ”). 

Equally cogent is the fact that the grammatical forms 
yielded by my decipherment are always consistent and agree 
With those of the other Asianic languages which have been 
revealed by the cuneiform texts. ‘The nom. sing. in -s, the 
acc. in -n, the plur. in -s, the poss. pron. mis, the part. in 
-s, the Ist pers. of the aorist in -mi and wi(-bi), and the 
3rd pers. in -ti, -u, are all common to the neighbouring 
languages of Asis Minor. ‘The sense, furthermore, of the 
inscriptions is that which we should expect. Take, for 
instance, the inscription discovered in 1906 on the base of 
‘a column at Nigda, which reads according to my system of 
decipherment : yisis-a agu-un es-tu a-na-§ i-us--ti amiskus, 





2 Te was the hieroglyphic spelling ia the Kirsh-ogh fscrption which 
originally led me to correct the false reading “Patina” for " Khattin 
in the Assyrian texts, which up to that time had misled the Assyrilogiss, 
A re-examination of Mr. Anderson's squeeze of the Kara-bumna inscription 
(M4, sIvi) has cleared up completely the reading of the last line. Tt is 
D.P. miaft-mia NOWE Tua-vananadi-yi UANA MISNA-#-{i] Khat-tue 

atts KAN(?).0i a-na Mienaé | MISNA Iuan-a-KUANA.na, 
“for the people of the Tyanian king, son of the Sun-god of the land of 
the Hitteg I the pense have erected to the lord Suge his (or this) 
sanctuary. 
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“This stone the king has erected in the temple (being) chief 
swordsman ” (Bf, lili); or the inscription on the base of the 
great statue of the god Agusimis at Carchemish, which begin: 
yila] wana-mi-a? A-gu-(gu)s-mi wan-na-wi yimes Masni- 
kwwi, “ This divine place of Agusimis the god I the Sun- 
god have made” (0. A 4, d). It will be noticed that the 
‘word “god” follows the name of the deity as it does in the 
Ordek-bumn inscription, and that hore, as elsewhere, the 
ing is called “the Sun-god”, as he is in the Hittite 
inscriptions of Boghaz Keui, the title being sometimes ‘my 
Sun-god ” (Masnis-mes, C. A6, 1, 8), as also at Boghaz Keui. 

‘The inscription of Ordek-burnu is a striking confirmation 
of my decipherment. Though written in the letters of the 
Aramaic alphabet, the language is not Semitic with the 
exception of the word “ god” and the names of the deities 
Shemesh and Rekeb-el. Unfortunately, the greater part of 
the inscription is destroyed ; of what remains, however, the 
line describing the erection of the monument is preserved in 
nll, ‘This reads :— 

nby wow ap Nand [> owN corr 

‘This (with the exception of the last two words) is an exact 
transcription of my reading of similar hieroglyphic texts, 
which would be: yisi-ani(n) es-mi kuin(is) my-tua nawi(s) 
Masni(s) wana), “This stone I have erected, (being) high- 
priest of this country (and) king, the Sun-god.” Even the 
order of words is the same as my decipherment makes it in 
the hieroglyphic texts. As I have observed above, the name 
of the country, to which the erector of the monument 
belonged, is written naabn; which occupies the same place 
as Khalmimi(s), or rather Khalwiwi(s) does in the toxts of 

+ The phonetic value of the ideograph for “ god", which is usually 
followed by the complement na and ni, ia settled by the Emir Ghazi 
Inseriptions Band 02, whero in the duplicate peesige itis replaced by 
the character won, On a coin of Teras the word appears as Ans, 

2 The interchange of m and on Assyro-Babylonian was due to Asianto 
inluence. ‘The pot (GP) was more usually wi or bi than mis when mi was 
intended, ) oF some other character denoting mii was utually attached 
fore 
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Carchemish. The god Rekeb-l, which also occurs in tho 
inscription, comesponds with the Tuana of the hieroglyphs, 
tua-uana being “cheriot-god”, while xnnsn pas in 
IL 4, Sis the hieroglyphic nawi-kuani(s) akumia (or akuwia), 
“royal high-priest of the sanctuary” (literally “hinder- 
place”), It may be noted that the mosque of El-Qigin at 
‘Aleppo, into the wall of which Hittite inscription has been 
‘built, stands on a hill which bears the non-Semitic name of 
Alibi. 

Jn 1914 I pointed out that the character f , the origin of 
which I did not recognize at the time, must, if my system 
of decipherment were correct, have the value of gus. Since 
‘then I have discovered that it represents the horn of an ox 
mounted on a pole. Since then, also, the cuneiform tablets 
cof Boghaz Keui have been published, from which we leam that 
at the entrance to a Hittite temple or city a pole was erected 
with ap ox-hom on the top of it, which was called GIS 
guéias (from the Sumerian GIS-GU(D)-SI “ wood-ox-+ 
hor ”)!; the erection of a similar guéias in front of a temple 
is repeatedly mentioned in the hieroglyphic texts (e.g. C. All, 
©, icy Tarkuwias-ws Karka-mi-é-mi-i kimmia timia 
gusi-a-an kui, “supreme over the land of Tarkus in the 
country of Karkamish a gate-way (and) consecrated place 
(Ge. altar) of the ox-horn-pole I have built”). 

Tt is more than a coincidence that in the Bulgar-Maden 
inscription (Mf. soci, 4) the object following the picture of 
the pouring out of a libation reads wi-ni-n, i.e. olvov, As 
is well known, olvov, the Heb. yayin, Ass. tnu (winis in 
Boghaz-Keui Hittite), has no Indo-European or Semitic 
etymology, and was a word borrowed from Asia Minor. 
Similarly, the “ vine-tree”, which was planted by a king of 

2 Keiteriftete aus Beghachi, 1, Ret, 29-52, where" the AN-ZA-QAR 
sand GIS.guiae in the ety of Khatti” are mentioned, The AN-ZA-QAR 
(godstone+-tio") was poe or column of stone to which a sacred stone 
vas attached, and the two cultaymbols ae similarly associsted together 


in the Corchemish texts eg. C. A6,8; M. xi, 6). ‘The first of them seems to 
Ihave been a Sun-pillar (Mi, 8). 
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Carchemish (M. x, 2, is-is wan D.P. Aram-me, “ who has raised 
the vine of the Grape-god ”), after the fashion of the Vannic 
kings, was called wan or wina, its phonetic value in the name 
of the Eneti (M. xxiii, 8) 

Equally conclusive, from a scientific point of view, is the 
translation (given above) which at once offers itself of the 
insoription on the base of a column from Nigda: yi-ie« 
ani-in a-na-§ ius-iti A-mi-sku-é, “This stone the king 
has erected, (being) chief prophet ” (M. lif). ‘The last word is 
written A-misduis in ©. A3, a4, with » long tongue 
protrading from the mouth of the determinative A ‘‘ man”. 
tis, therefore, interesting that in the Boghas Keui tablets 
the tongue of the inspired priest is said to be “ protruded” 
before the deliverance of an oracle? Iwill conclude with 
verification which is especially cogent. Among the earliest 
results of my decipherment was the fact that Od, the numeral 
3, had the value kas, and 0000, the numeral 4, had the value 
me. Subsequently it resulted in showing that th is ku or 
48, U is and 49, the bull’ head, mi. Now comes an 
inscription from Carchemish of “Imuis® priest of Khalmis, 
my Sun-god ”, in which the numeral 3 is glossed ké-is and the 
numeral 4 is glossed mi (C. A6, 6). 

Tt is natural that I should have made many mistakes in 
my task of decipherment and assigned erroneous values to 
several characters. The nature of our materials made this 
inevitable. They were few in number, imperfect, mutilated, 
and often difficult to read, Characters in relief are especially 
liable to defacement. ‘The inscriptions, moreover, belonged to 
different countries and ages, and might, therefore, be expected 

+ The name of the ged Aramme, Aramis in the hieroglynbs fa xepresented 
dy the pote ofa bunch of grapen 

* An insription from Assur trannated by Ebeling shows that in Assyrie 
also a similar belief prevalled, Origa were placed before an image of 
"The Moath and Tongue "of Iter, andthe peer then implored ito Inter- 
cede with the goddess (Bleling, Quilon sur Kenntnis der bablonischn 
Betipion, i, pp. 2, 7) 

* Or Wamuia, Tes probably the Greek Innis 
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to exhibit variations in dialect, particularly as regards the 
vowels. Some of them were in a much more cursive hand 
‘than others, and my identifications of the forms were not 
always correct. Some, too, were carelessly written, and the 
example of the Egyptian monuments proves how readily 
hieroglyphic signs are miscopied by an ignorant engraver. 
An illustration of this is to be found in the very badly written 
inscription of Carchemish (0. A2, 3), where the ka of 
“ Carchemish ” is omitted in one instance and the name of the 
king is written with the character tua instead of the somewhat 
similar nd, which we find in more carefully engraved texts. 
Tf all the texts were as well engraved as C. A 6, a large part 
of the decipherer’s difficulties would be removed. 

With the increase of better preserved inscriptions from the 
same locality, Carchemish, some of them still unpublished, 
T have been able to correct former errors and make now 
discoveries of importance. First of all, the name of the 
national god of the Kaskian Hittites (as I will henceforth 
call them) was not Sandes, but Tarkus. The symbol of the 
deity, UU, like the Assyrian 43} and {, represented 
Tarkus, Sandes, Hadad, Rimmon, Tessub, etc., according 
to the district in which it was employed, and so probably 
did the compound ideograph UU YP Tar(ku)-ku, originally 
intended to indicate the pronunciation Tarku(s), but in later 
days regarded as a single whole, like similar compound 
‘ideographs in Assyrian. Hence the Kaskians or their princes 
called themselves, not “Sendians”, but “Tarkuians ”, 
and the initial title of the Mer‘ash kings must be read Tarku- 
di-micti-mt-i-iss, “he of the land of Tarkondemos.” The 
suffix -ti denotes “belonging to”, as in Tua-tes, “a 
chariotecr,” Ni-mistis, Mi-né-tis, and Mi-nissi-tis, “ belonging 
to the River-land.” 

“The Riverland,” the Naharaim of the Semites, is another 
discovery. ‘The word mi denoted “water” in Kaskian ; 


hence the value ni attached to its picture u. Nis was 
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“siver”, usually distinguished in writing from ni by a slight 
change in the form of the character =33, giving it the 
appearance of a stream rather than of flowing water, Con- 
sequently in M. iv, A, B, the reading is mi-nis-ti-nas and 
‘mi-nisnas rather than mi-ni, “of the land of the rivers,” 
One of the royal titles is that of ‘lord of the nine rivers”, 
eg. M. x, 4, 6, nis-IX-ana (followed in line 6 by Khal-kuan- 
a Mi-ta-a-kan-is, * of Cilicia, belonging to the land of Mita,” or 
Midas)? In M. xxi, 4, the place of the numeral is taken by 
the word kuan-mi-fa] and kuan-mis (preceded by NI-S), 
which is probably to be read Kiammia, the word for “river” 
in the first example being replaced by the ideograph of the 
River-goddess, which, as we have long known from M. vi, 2, 
is to be read Na-na or Nina, the Nana of the Greeks who 
desoribed her as the daughter of the Sangarios. In M. xxi 
the ideograph is glossed by the picture of a reservoir 
with the phonetic complement -nas, and in (. Ad, 8, the latter 
is used to represent the syllable nis in the word Tua-uan-ni- 
--mia, “the city of Tyana.” On the other hand, in the 
sense of “water-basin” © is represented by O-a-is-mi-i- 
yas in M. i, 8, and simply a-is-myais in M. xxxiv, C. 
In 0. A11, ¢3, reference is made to “ the River Khulanis ” 
(Ni-is Khul-a-n-i-is), the Khulana of the Boghaz Keui texts, 
which Dr. Forrer identifies with the classical Iris, the whole 
passage being: D.P. Tarkw-s D.P. Kar-ka-mi-é D.P, Kial- 
Bhalmi-mi-mi-é-mia atus amy kuan-ana-a-na-é-mia DP. 
Tarku-s NI-is-Khul-a-n-icis-mia Ni-my-mia Mi-ta-si un-ni-us, 
“Tarkus-Carchemish of Khalbibi, the lord of the city of 

















2 Besides “ the 9 rivers” we find also “the 9 states" and “ kings” 
(ML xviii, BS, ete,)," the 9 sanctuaries” and “ the 9 gods” (ML x, 3, 4). 
‘There were also the 9 sncred horses (yuami, ML. xvii 2). In a Cappadoc 
tablet (Cuneiform Tezls from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum, 
118644, 4) mention is made of Khana-Narim, “ Khana of the River” or 
“Rivers”. I it is “" Rivera” it will be the name of a country, thus 
distinguished from Khani-galbat or Melitene; otherwise it would be the 
name of a city. Besides nis “water” utis also meant “river. 
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Hierapolis, Tarlkus the god of the sons of Mita of the River- 
and of the River Khulanis.”* 

Nina or Nana, “ the River-bom” goddess, was naturally 
the goddess of tho great river fortress Carchemish.? Hence, 
in the Carchemish inscriptions, the people of that city are 
repeatedly called Ninatis, Nanatis, “ Niretians.” This 
explains the name given by Ammianus Marcellinus to 
Carchemish, Nious Vetus, “the old Ninus,” which has 
een the subject of so much controversy. The name of Nina, 
Nana, as I pointed out in the PSBA., January, 1915, p. 10, 
interchanges with the head of a horse, to which the phonetic 
complement ana (the three drops of lead or silver) is some- 
times attached (og. ©. All, } 6). We are reminded of the 
Kelpie or river-horse of the Highlands, as well as the 
hippocampus of the Grecks. In the Hamath inscription 
1M. vi, 2, the “ swordsmen of the people of Nana” (D.P. Na- 
NANA-na-yis-mia) mean the swordsmen of Carchemish. 
As we learn from the Carchemish texts, the consecrated 
“swordsmen” or “‘dirk-bearers” of Attys distinguished 
the religious cult of Carchemish, whose king accordingly bore 
the special title of “the Swordsman of Carchemish ”, just 
as the ruler of Melia (Malatiyeh) bore the distinguishing title 
of Akuanas or Akuana-nas, “Arch-priest” (in which I see the 
Phrygian title akena-no-lavos). ‘Thus, at Gurun (Olmstead, 
Travels and Studies, xvi), ..nais, “ the processionist of Khattu, 
Ma and the Sun-goa, the priest of Khattu and supreme king,” 
calls himself “ Arch-priest of Melid, Swordsman of Carchemish, 
Arch-priestly [ruler] of the River-land (?), king of Oinoanda ”. 
At Emir-Ghazi (M. 1, 1, 5) Mamoas is entitled “the Swords- 
man of the goddess Amma”, or “ Ma”, in whose image on 
Mount Sipylos the Greeks saw that of the weeping Niobé. 

Bat to return to nis,“ ariver.” We find it again among the 

* OL ML 3, DP. a(ijemt-i-usEbul-nnay, basins of grea,” Le.“ spring 
ute" he Bopha Keat tats the hola entrprted the 

1 Nant-AMELis, The Man of Nena" ie the name of «son of the king 
of Carchemish in'a Boghts Keui text (K.A.B. iv, No. 4, bv. 62, 58). 
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titles of King Imois (C. A6, 2), where it is written O(is)- 
MY-me-yu D.A, ie. Nismeyu “of the Riverland”. 
‘The name forms part of a sentence which, so far as T am able 
to read it, runs: amis kuan-wi D.P. Tarkuwis DP. 
Aramawis-mia MASNI (?)-mi-wi agussi-TH-améas-mia 
aluan-wi mids agu-wi wannais isi-mian agusst-TE-ana 
agu-i isan Nis-me-yu-DA, 2. mie DA, 

+. -mo-mis wisimia MIA Mi-6-yi-D.A. Mi-i-ka-yi-D.A. 
Kusy-mi-yiD.A. . .. -me-wis amias? Masni-me nawi; “I 
am swordsman, I am priest, a Tarkuian of Aram ; in the 
land of the Sun-god (?) in the Northern domain (2) I have 
been consecrated ruler; places I have built for the gods 
in the highlands of the North (?) I have built # temple for the 
gods; I am supreme over the Riverland, being supreme over 
‘the land of . . . ni in this place, supreme over this city, over 
‘the Misians, the Moschians and the Kusians, (even) the cities 
‘of my Sun-god, the king.” 

The Kusians, also written Kasians, occupied Northem 
Syria, extending westwards from Carchemish to the Gulf 
of Antioch, according to the Assyrian inscriptions. A letter 
from Nabusum-iddin, published by Dr. Pinches in the 
PSBA., November, 1881, includes Kamé (the Atu Keren 
of the Egyptian lists), Dina (now Dan8), Kullania (Calneh), 
Arpad and Iéana (now Isin) among their cities, and states 
that the horses exported by them bore the name of Kus 
or Kusian. “The country of Kassi” or “ Kasse ” or “Kasi”, 
which has been erroneously identified with the people of the 
Kassi in Babylonia, is mentioned several times in the Tel 
cl-Amama tablets (Knudtzon, 76. 15, 104. 20, 116. 71) as an. 
ally of Mitanni and the Hittites, whose territories it adjoined, 
and has left its mame in the classical Mons Casius. At 
Emir-Ghazi Mamoas takes the title of “king of the land of 
Kusi” (Kwsi-mi-a), in accordance with the fact that the 
Kases (Byzantine Kasin) occupied the plain stretching east- 

2 "he head of the sas which was usually mias had als the value of anas, 
sas (ck. Grock fos); hence i could be sed for axas" king”. 
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ward from Emir Ghazi to Venata and Tyana, while another 
body of “Kasai” were on the frontier between Pamphylia 
and Isauria, In the first line of the larger Hamath inscription 
(ML. vi, 1) the original in the Constantinople Museum reads 
clearly: “I am Ari(e)‘atumian, chief swordsman, atch- 
‘priest of Yalchan, king of Hamath (and) the land of Kus” 
(amistus akvanndwis? Yorkuan-nd-a-na-D.A. nawis amia 
Ami-ittimi{a}s Kwis-mia- D.A.). Ts is also a common 
title of the Carchemish kings, eg. C. A6, 3, Khal-kuan-an 
Ka)-kuann-is A-meiME Kus-un-na akuan-ni ku-iis 
at-(at)a-mia, “ priest of the Cilicians, who has built a palace 
(altamia) for myself, the Kusian arch-priest”; C. All, 03, 
guia Agu-gus-is-si-mi mi-(mi)-a-me-i-s Kus-un-ni-i-s 
‘wi, “the oxchom symbol of Agusimis I the Kusian 
See « have erected”; M. xi, 3, na-wis Tuan-a-wis-mia 
Kuss, “the king, a Knsian of ‘Tyana.”* 

‘The Misins, who are conjoined with the Kusians and 
Moschians, are the Masu of the Egyptian monuments, the 
‘Misi of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (Knudtzon, 101. 4, 105. 27, 
108. 38, ete.) 

One of the most important discoveries the Carchemish 











2 Perhaps we should read afumnanauis, since the word is sometimes 
vwaiten wth asecond no oF nau (eg. M.xaxii 2). Ia the Asani languages 
Thad nao frequently take the place one of the other that Tam inlined to 
toe in afuana-nawis the Old Phrygian adenano-lawe, "High Priest” The 
Initial ais the Kaskian word a, maa” (literally the speaker”); the 
ideograph “EE abana isa compound of the arm (ky), the numera*one” 
(uo) and S) na. Tost an al{w)ona-nowis also written aX{w)anana-nae, i 
the Phrygian akenan awe, a the Hitite luana-méa,” conserated place” 
or “ temple", would be the Phrygian kene-man, “ consecrated place” or 
tomb" 

7a a mutilated passage, Keibchrifueste aus Boghazk, bv, 17,17 sed, 
wwe road: “|... whatsoever matter Below, at home, abroad (mania Ein 
spa bran Bard)... any Hitte or Arzaan (Araauea).. «now do thou 
‘ese Kuan people (lies hte D.P. Kuinoanat)” 

In Kelalrfuete as Boghashi, tr, 30, 0, the city of Misa is mentioned 
it wan in the neighbourhood of Winawanda. (Oinoendos), also. written 
Winianda (Oiniandoe), the Inter Epiphaneia, and Usa ot Tsoe (probably 
the Washash of the Bgyptian texts) 
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inseriptions have enabled me to make is the reading of the 
name of the Sun-god. This is Mias-nis, written also Masnis, 
Masnas, and Misnis, Misnas. The phonetic spelling inter- 
changes with the ideograph of the sun, to which is often 
attached the phonetic complements -s-n and -n. As in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Boghaz Keui, the king is called 
« the Sun-god”, and (as I have remarked above) as at Boghaz 
Keni he also gives himself the curious title of “ my Sun-god” 
(eg. 0..A6, 1; in M. i, 6, MAGN. S-ni mt~iis “in the land of the 
Sun-god”). That the title was bome by other kings in the 
Hittite region besides those of the Hittite empire we leam 
{from the impression of a seal on a tablet found at Boghaz Keui 
and published by Professor B, Meyer, “Reich md Kultur 
dex Chetiter,” p. 44. Tt contains two lines of cuneiform, which 
read : (1) dup-sa-ar-{r}i-i-as-ma-as Khu-uz-zi-ya-us (2) Sam- 
si-us Usta (?)-. .. -Iu-wa-as," Thisis the seal of Khuzziyaus, 
(2) the Sun-god of Usta . . kus ” (which incidentally informs us 
that the name of the Sun-god in the Boghaz Keui texts is 
‘the borrowed Assyrian Samsi-us). 

‘Masnis or Masnas is evidently the Lydian Masnés, Masanés, 
found on two coins of Sardes (Head, Catalogue of Coins in 
the British Museum, Lydia, pp. exi seq.). One, of the time 
of Alexander Severus, represents two figures with clubs, 
one of whom holds out a herb, and with the names Masnés and 
TTylos attached to them. The second, of the time of 
Gordian IIT, represents a warrior striking a huge serpent with 
fa club, and has the name of Masanés written over him. “The 
‘reference is clearly to the Lydian myth quoted by Pliny 
(NH. xxv, M4) and Nonnus (Dion. xxv, 451-551), from 
Xanthus how the hero Tylos was restored to life by a herb 
called Balis after having been bitten by a serpent, which was 
subsequently killed by Da-masen, son of Gé, A similar 
story has tumed up among the Boghaz Keui tablets; here 
the serpent is named Illuyankas, who was slain by the god 
and his son (Keilschriftterte aus Boghazkii, si, No.7). Masnés 
becomes Mannés, Manés, as well as Massés, by assimilation of 
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to mand m tos; see Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Hermes 34, 
p. 222. Mesa-bé and Mesna-wé are names gound in the 
Karian inscriptions 

The correct reading of the word for “ priest”, kuanis, 
T owe to Dr. Cowley (see his Hittites, p. 08). The ram's head 
and hom, however, are not n, as he suggests, but kuan, kuan, 
kan, though in combination with other characters they could be 
used to express simply kv, ka, and kha. Kuan is evidently 
‘the Karian xav (Tzetzes, Lykophron, 644), connected with the 
Greek «Gas and xdSvor. Another Kaskian word which has its 
analogue in the Karian glosses is gus, gusi(s), “a stone,” 
the Karian yiaca (Steph. Byz., s.v. Movoyizaa). The name 
of the city over which the Kélitolu-Yaila king claims rule 
(ML xxxv, 1, 3) now becomes intelligible. It is GUA-ku- 
(kiana, that is, Kuana or Ikonion. Kélitolu-Yaila was, in 
fact, in the district of Tkonion* 

‘The native spelling of the name of Ikonion, according to an 
insoription discovered there by Sir W.M. Ramsay, was Kaoarva 
This corresponds very closely with the Kaskian kuantis), 
which is the seme word as xavew “priest” in the Greek 
Lydian insoriptions and gaenas “ priest” in Boghaz Keui 
Hittite® The Hebrew kohen, which has no Semitic root (the 
‘Arabic akin being borrowed from it), is a loan-word from 
“the sons of Heth”, ‘and we find the same word in the 
KOAAAAEIN of the MSS. of Hesychius, which must be read 
scoaew, and is said to be the Lydian word for “king”. The 
initial vowel of Ikonion represents the Kaskian prefix di, 
usually expressed by # man’s head, from which we may infer 
that it was supposed to be derived from d, “a man.” Its 


+ he fir of the three Lydian tribes whose names are recorded was 
‘entitled Masbuls, which I should correct to Masyu‘r, “that of the Sun- 
god.” Te would have been the royal clan. 


* The photoraph reads: ID.a(t}nt yom ats (A) Actubats 


QUA-e-ajonasD.A, “‘raler of this country, prince of the princes of 
* OL Vannio at-zanas, priest,” at-zana-we, “ consecrated,” atgana- 
uni, “he consecrated.” 














presence in the Greek form of the name of the city was 
probably due to the fact that the £ was really a q followed by 
asemilabial. At any rate, it gave rise to the story that the 
city was named from an image (eixé») of Perseus which stood 
at its entrance. 

Kuapa signifies “the priestly” or “sacred city”, just as 
‘Tuana signifies “the chariot city” from the consecrated 
chariot of Rekeb-cl, and thus is one of the many Hierapoleis 
or “sacred cities ” that existed in the Hittite world, Not the 
least proof of the scientific soundness of my decipherment is 
that it results in finding Carchemish called not only Nina— 
the Ninus of Ammisnus Marcellinus—but also Kuanas-mia, 
“the sacred city.” ‘The name occurs repeatedly in the 
Carchemish insoriptions by the side of Carchemish and Nina 
(eg. ©. All, ¢ 3, atus amy kuan-ana-a-na-é-mia, “lord of 
Hierapolis”; A6, 5, 6, kui attamia k(a)-(k)uan-na-s-mi-a, 
“Thave built the palace of Hierapolis ”)* 

In my first attempts at decipherment I identified the country 
over which the Hamath king claimed rule with the Yakhan 
of the Assyrian texts, My reading of the name, however, 
must be amended ; it should be Ya-quan-na-a-na, Yaghanna- 
na, “the land of Yakhannas.” The name of Yakhannas has 
now tumed up in what is the eatliest of the Carchemish 
inscriptions yet discovered, where it reads Ya-quana-s (0. Al, 
1). Yakhannas claims to be the conqueror of vatious countries, 
and entitles himself “ the protector (2) of Carchemish (Kar-ka- 


1 Has the name of Perseus been derived from that of the Cilisian city of 
Porsakhands or Parsakhanda, which Sgures prominently in the legend of 
the invasion of Asia Minor by Sargon of Akkad, and appears again in the 
Boghaz Keui tablets? Perseus, the founder of arms, is merely a 
Welenization of the name of Tarsas, 

"In the Aleppo inscription (Mf. iii, 8) Aleppo is called Ku.GUANA- 
miMIA (Kuana-mia), “the Senotuary-city”; the Assyrian King 
Shalmaneser II similarly entitle it the city of Hadad ”. The inseription 
in question reada : “ This tomple-court of my (vie) Sun-god Attys Ka-atus 
(Katys) king ofthe land of Tarkondemos.... has built... being « Yanitian 
‘of Hicrapolis.” 

+ Represented by the picture of the winged genius with the head of an 
eagle, which was a symbol of the Asayrian god En-Urta, It was pro- 
nounced Amuis or Amois. 

JRAS. ooTonER 1922, 36 
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‘milas)-a-s-mia), the Hittite (Khat-tu-mias), supreme over the 
lands, Yakhannas, of the Kaskian (Ki-is-KAN-ka-a-ni-in 
D.A.) Tarkuians in the city of Carchemish (Ka’-ka-KUAN- 
‘mi-is) here in the Riverland (Ni-mi-a) the god, the Sun- 
god” (MISN-i-b-n-i-is), 

In the Aleppo insoription (Mf. ii, A2) the place of “ the Jand 
of Yakhan” is taken by Ya-nd--tis-D.A. “of the land of 
Yana.” In an unpublished inseription from Carchemish 
this is written Ya-ni-mi-yi “ of the country of Yani”, which 
is termed “ the land of Tarkus”. Yani or Yana must be the 
Van of the Egyptians, which, according to Amon-em-heb, 
the officer of Thothmes II, lay to the west of Aleppo, and 
since the name of the vine is written wi-na in M. xxxiii, 3, 
it will have signified “Vineland”. A town of Oiniandos 
(Winianda in the Boghaz Keni tablets) was situated one 
day's journey from Mount Amanus according to Cicero 
(dd Fam. xv, 4), where its later name of Epiphaneia is applied 
to it, Tn an Assyrian geographical list (W.AI. ii, 53-8) 
the country of Ya-e-na is given as adjoining Khilakku or 
Cilicia in the direction of Malatiyeh Here we have the 
explanation of the statement by Stephanus Byzantinus that 
‘Idné was the original name of the Syrian Antioch, and the 
further statement of the Periplus Maritima that Tonia was 
the district at the 
Uan-na-s in M. vi, 1, 1? 

‘The fertile plain running westwards from Carchemish to 
Antioch is still known as “the Lowland of Umq”, the 
“ Amyces campus” of classical geography, which, as was 
first noted by Conder, is called Amiqu in the geographical 
list of Thothmes TIT (No. 308). Umq is the Ungi of the 
Assyrian texts, the Ungi (Uan-ku-KU(an)-i, Uan-UAN- 
kuan-is, Van-UAN-kuan-ni-is) of M. vii, 1, 1, and vi, 4, 5. 

2 Yacns stands in the same relation to Uana that the Hittite gaenas, 
“ priest” stands to fui ‘The passage of w (e) into ¢ (9) was 
distinguishing feature ofthe Hite languages, 


* The first syllable is represented by the ideograph of “ god”, which 
introbanges ec a ponetio with wn (omayiny 8 
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But the Semitio Hmeq is also used in the Carchemish 
insoriptions to denote the “Valley” or “Lowlands” in 
contradistinction to the “Highlands”; thus we have 
(©. A2, 6) Amicku-KUAN-ti-mt-i mi-ana “ city-lod of the 
Low-lands”, and in an unpublished inscription D.P.~ 
ian-D.A. Ami-kuan-tu-is-ian-mt-i, “in the land of the High- 
landers and Lowlanders.” Here the word amikantis (or 
amikandus) will be a derivative from the borrowed Semitic 
emeq. It is evidently “ the land” or “lands of Amki ” of the 
Tel cl-Amama tablets. 

Mitanni is written Mi-it-va-an-a-(an) in M. xi, 2, and 
Mi-ta-a-na-s-D.A. in C. A4, 1, 2. Mitanni or Mitanna signifies 
“the land of Mita” whom Winckler has identified with the 
Greck Midas, The Carchemish princes boast of their descent 
from him ; thus in unpublished inscriptions we find Mi-ta- 
Jan-is “of the race of Mita”, and in M. x, 7, Mi-ta-a-kan-is, 
while in (. A8, 3, the god Tarkus is called A-amis-Ru-is-na-a- 
smia Khal-kuan-(ua)n-s-mt-i Mi-tua-s-mt-i, “of the Chief 
prophet’s land, in the country of the Cilicians and of Midas.” 
Mita, it may be observed, is associated throughout with 
Cilicia and not with Mitanni, and accordingly in M. xxii 
©. 8, we read “king ruler of [the land of] Mita (Mi-MI-i-tua- 
{na]), the supreme ” (isi-mi-s). In M. xlvii, 1, however, which 
is an insoription of . . . -khattis from Hissarjik, not Exzertim, 
‘Mni(a)-tua is “chariot-place” and not a proper name 
(mi(a)-tua nici-ni tua-a-uan si-nas-mi-an nismi-avi-s gua-uan- 
na (2)-8, to the chariot-place I have given a chariot of bronze 
(and) water-basins of stone”). ‘The city of Mita is mentioned 
in one of the Boghaz Keui tablets (K.A.B. ii, $1, 29). 

Among the countries conquered by King Yakhanas was that 
of the Kanisians (Ki-a-ni-is-mi-ian-mi-a-D.A.; ©. Al, a2). 
This must be the Kanes of the Boghaz Keui texts which, 
according to Dr. Forrer, was the primitive capital of the 








4 The photograph shows that the other place conquered by the king 
was MIAmi-a Yiwan-na-uan, “The city of the Yuanians” Are the 
Tonian meant ? 
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Hittites. Tt is the Ganis of the Cappadocian tablets, now 
represented by Kara Byuk or Kul-tepé, 18 kilometres north- 
east of Kaisariyeh. The name also occurs in one of the 
Hamath inscriptions (ML. iv, A2), which reads: (1) a-mei 
sy Ti-me-s Ari(e)‘atu-mi-ian-s akuan-na-wi-s Ya-Khan-nd- 
ana-D.A. nawis (2) amia-a A-mi-itti-mia wi-mi MI-my 
nenas-wi ur? Ka-a-n-nas-mia-aD.A. Ni-micti-nas (8) ku-wi 
iusi-ti micaMIANA N-ami-kani-sD.A, (1) “I am the 
supreme consecrator (or consecrated one), Ar(is)‘atumian, 
the high priest, king of Yakhan, (2) in this city of Hamath : 
the country I have conquered. A writing? I being of the 
Riverland of Kanis (3) have made in the temple, city-lord 
of the race of the River-land.” In inscription M. 3, B, instead 
of the last sentence we have: (2) ku Mita-a-nas-D.A. 
Ni-mi-ti-i-s (3) ku-wi i-us-i-ti_ mi-a-MIANA Tarku-di-mi-a- 
na-us-D.A., “(2) a statue I being of the Riverland of Mita 
(Mita-nas) (3) have made in the temple, city-lord of the land 
of Tarkondemos” ; while in inscription iv B the last line is : 
Mis Namia-n-nas-D.A. Ni-mi-nas kuwi -us-iti, “Seats 
of the Riverland I being of the River-land have made in the 
temple” (literally “ high-place ”). 

The phonetic value of the first character of the name of 
the king (which depicts a bedstead) is fixed by its occurrence 
in the name of Mer‘ash (Ma-ar-qua-si), where it interchanges 
with ér, but the word it represents would be ia the nominative 
aris, possibly » loan-word from the Assyrian irsu. Is the 
name of the king, then, identical with that of the Chushan 





2 The characteris that which represents ur in ()mur-anie,  Amorite.” 
Since ir or ar (found in the names Gamir and Markhasi) is a picture of a 
seal with its string, and in M. xxii, 2, 3, forms the fist element in the 
‘compound iry-ni-me (sic)-i-us, Le," waitten stones " (ni-meis, to which the 











oterminatives of an inscribed tablet and a stone are attached, T conclude 
‘that it means to write”. Cf, the Vannic armanidad, “ written tablets.” 
Tho tite ravi is frequently assumed by the writers of the inscriptions; 
eg. in. AG, al, we hare: isi 





Tt up, Yiminama, tho weiter; I'm srch-per, sie swordsmen 
Aram, king of the Cilicians,’ = i 
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Rish‘athaim of Judg. ii,8-10? ‘The latter also was king of the 
River-land (Naharaim) ; he is called Chushaa, i.e. Kusana(s), 
“of the land of Kusa,” the very title assumed by Ar(i)- 
‘atumian in M. vi, 1 (see above), and he conquered the country 
south of the Hittite region. Ar(is)'atumian omits the 
nominative sufix_-s in writing his name in M. vi, 1, from which 
‘we may infer that it was not pronounced, and in the Ordek- 
bumu inscription neither the nominative nor the accusative 
terminations of the noun are written, 

One of the errors which impeded my attempts to interpret 
the inscriptions was the supposition that in the inscription 
of the « Rabbit ”-king of Mer‘ash, what is really the name of 
his father represented the name of Mer‘ash. I was led into 
the error by the patronymic suffix éi, which is also the final 
syllable of Markha-si, Mer‘ash. When at New York I found 
that the inscription from Mer‘ash in the Metropolitan Museum, 
which hiad been very faultily copied, begins with the name in 
question, without, of course, the patronymic suffix, the 
correct reading of the first line being: A-me-i-MIA ID- 
uan-s amis-s my-MIA+Y-1vi, “Tam . . .-kans (? Yalchanas), 
the swordsman of the city.” He was the son of Memias 
of Gurgumi, arch-priest of the race of Mer‘ash ” (Gu-GUR- 
gu-mi-MI-s-mia akuan Ma-ar-KUAN-gus-ta-nis), M. x3, 2 
In M. li, 4, the name of Gurgumi is written Gur-gi-me. 

In my paper in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archwology, January, 1914, p. 10, I pointed out that the name 
of the god whose seated image, on a pedestal with the figure 
of an eagle-headed man between two lions, was discovered at 
Carchemish, reads Agusimis, or rather Agusiwis, if my system 
of decipherment were correct (C. A4d). A few months later 
my reading was verified by Professor Zimmer and Dr. Sheil, 
who recovered the larger part of a poem composed by King 
Khammurabi in honour of the Syrian goddess Agusaya, the 
rival and antagonist of the Babylonian Istar, and describing 
how the antagonism was finally appeased by their fusion one 
into the other. Agusaya is the feminine counterpart of 
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Agusiwis, The inscription on the pedestal is: yi[-a] uan- 
mica A-KU-gusi-mi wan-na-yi yimes Masni-s ku-wi Nana- 
nay-uan.. .uan-mi-MIA. A-KU-gusi-mi-s KUAN-a-ti mt-a-na, 
“This god’s place of Agusiwis the god I the Sun-god have 
made; of the Nanayans .. . the god’s place may Agusiwis 
bless for the king of the land!” In 0. AI, a5, the name is 
written D.P, 4-KU-gusi-mi (‘a shrine in this place belonging 
to Agusiwis here I have erected”): but in C. AL, 23, 5, 
it appears as Agu-gu(s)-isomi and A-agu-gu-is-wvis. I believe 
the name originally meant “the Ancient One”, but the 
Kaskian scribes made it a compound of a “ man ” (once also 
speaker”) and gusi(s) “a rock”, so that it would have 
signified “rock-man”. At Boghaz Keui three of the king’s 
sons are called “ the gold-men ” (K.A.B. iv, No. 10, Rev. 30), 
and Dudkhaliyas states that a “weapon of the gold-man ” 
was set up in a certain spot on the frontiers of Tarkhun-tassa 
(K.A.B. iv, No. 10, Obv. 27). 

‘The s of Agusivi(s) is elsewhere equivalent to 2, which 
became d in the later age of the Asianic languages. Agisiwis 
could therefore correspond with the Greek Agdi-stis, the 
father of Attys according to one story. Amobius (Adv. 
Gentes, v, 5) tells us that Agdistis was born from a stone and 
“received his name from his mother rock”. We are further 
told that he married Nana, the daughter of the Sangarius, 
King Midas subsequently devoting his daughter to Attys. 
Nama, as we have seen, was the goddess of Carchemish ; the 
river Sangura ran a few miles to the south, and the daughters 
of the kings who traced their descent from Mita were dedicated 
to Attys. As for the suffix -tis, it is common in Kaskian 
(eg. Mi-nitis and Ministis “of the Riverland”, 
Karkamesiyis-tis “of Carchemish”) and it is also found in 
Vanni (e.g. Argistis). 

In the Tell Ahmar text (Annals of Archeology, ii, 4, pl. 
xxxvili, 2) the name of the god is denoted by a serpent (agu, 
cf. fs, anguis, Boghaz Keui yankas) followed by a picture 
of a stone, the passage reading: D.P. Tarku-hu-s uan-i-is-s 
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D.P. KUANA-Khal-KUAN-kuan-D.A. DP. 
mictirs D.P. Agugusi-wi-s Pu-van-e-ni-i-s-mia-D.A., “Tarkus 
the god, the king divine lord of the Cilicians, the god 
(Ka t}mmitis, (and ?) Agusiwis of the land of Tyana.”* 

‘The goddess ‘Atu, whose name is certified by its imter- 
changing with a-tu(a) in that of the Wanatu or Eneti, was 
identified with Istar in Syria (in the compound nny-ny) 
On the coins of Tarsus ‘Atheh, ‘Atu, is represented as seated 
on a lion and wearing a veil with her name written beside her, 
while Baal-Tatai, the chief god of the city, is depicted along 
with her (Head, Historia Nummorum, p. 616). Hence it is 
not surprising that at Fraktin ehe appears as the supreme 
‘goddess in the company of Attys (M. xxx)‘ In front of her 
stands the priestess with the inscription Am-mia-MI-mia-mi 
ID., “High-priestess of Ammammis,” and at the back: 
Kuana-ane-uan-D.A-ti D.P. (Tarkw}wi, * (and) of Tarkus 
of Hierapolis.” The strange character which follows Kuana 
has the value of ana according to an unpublished inscription of 
Carchemish—the only other place in which I have met with it. 
The Hierapolis in question was probably the neighbouring 
Komana rather than the more distant Kastabala-Hierapolis. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay has given reasons for believing that 
Fraktin is the Das-Tarkon of Strabo. If so, it may be the 
‘Tarkhuntas of an unpublished Boghaz Keni tablet of which 


-am- 





+ Or perhaps " king of the gods”. 

* at Kara-Dagh also the inseriptions of Khattu-kuanis record the eon- 
struction of " this eanctuary of the gods Tarkus, Attys, and the Serpent” 
(AGU-ku) ; Ramsay and Bell, The Thousand and One Churches, p. 515. 

* Soe my paper on" The Monuments of the Hittites" in the Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archaolopy, vi, 2p. 12. In M. li, 1, 2 4, the 
‘character ‘Alu alo interchanges with a-ti in the mame of the country IN", 
written Yaeti in Assyrian (Black Obelisk, 90). Tn line 1 we have Yas‘atu- 
y-a-siian-D.A., inline 2 Ya-t-a-si-ian-D.A,, in line 4 Ya-tiasian), 

‘abayonis waa the name of ‘a Hermaphrodite” deity among the 
Phrygians, with which ‘Thomopoulos (Pelasgika, p. 447) compares tayés, 
“an image of Aphroditi."” Ada-gyus would be the Kaskian 'Atu-gus, 
“the oxhorn-pole of ’Ats,” which might be described aa Hermapbrodite, 
since the gusiyas or pole was properly the symbol of the bull god Hadad- 
‘Tarkus. 
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Kuruntas was king. In K.AB. iv, No. 10, instead of 
‘Tarkhuntas we have Tessubtassa, Tessub and Tarku being 
merely the varying national names of the same deity. In an. 
inscription of the Vannic king Sarduris IT (Sayce, 1, 30, 31), 
‘two Melidian towns are mentioned called Tés6 or ‘Tas and 
(AN) Querai-tisé, the tasé (or “township” ) of the god 
Queras.? 

T can now explain another rock-soulpture of Asia Minor 

with more exactitude than was possible when I first attempted 
a translation of it. This is the soulpture at Ivriz (Mf. xxxiv) 
The inscription attached to the figure of the god is: (1) 
yea DP. Tarku? kui-s Ti-yas ku-wi (2) U-wini-asi-s atu 
Ky-tiis-@)e-mia Uana-tw-ti atias, (1) “This for Tarkus 
making I Theias have made, (2) the son of Uwi-nias, prince 
of Ketis, father of the Eneti” (Wanatundi). That attached 
to the figure of the king is: (1) yi-a ku-wis U-wi-(2)ni-a-s 
ami (2) Fu-(3)-yu is-wi, (1) “This making, of the High-priest 
Uwinias the image I have erected.” In the mutilated 
inscription below all that can be read with certainty is 
2. Ruswis timinaan . . U-vini-asmy a-is-mi-[yas] 
“. . making the consecrated place . . the water-basin(s) of 
the place of Uwinias . . .” Uwinnias signifies “dedicated to 
the priest”, as Uanna-nias (0. A6, 9) signifies “dedicated to 
the god”. 

Suficient has now been said to show that as fresh materials 
have come to light the application to them of my system of 
decipherment has resulted in translations which are con- 
grnous in sense and yield the geographical, personal, and 
divine names which we should expect. I will now conclude 
this series of verifications with an example of another sort. 

In the Journal of this Society, October, 1912, p. 1036, T 
published the fragment of a tablet from Boghaz Keui con- 
taining an inventory of the royal treasures’ and finishing with 








+ Kuaruwan above (p.088) is 4 derivative from Queras. Similar formations 
in an, -ian from divine names are common on the Kaskian seals. 
# Or Sanda, since we are here in Clician territory. 
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the colophon : dub I-KAM w-ul ga-ti sa D-P. Ar-nu-wa-an- 
da-(as| Khu-o-ti-wi-is w-nu-ut bit TAK-DUB, “ Second tablet, 
not finished ; by Amuandas the Khutiwis ; (giving) the con- 
tents of the house of stone monuments”? (i.e. the royal 
museum). Then comes @ countersignature consisting of 
three hieroglyphic characters, which I rendered: “before 
the minister.” The newly published cuneiform texts show 
that the translation is exact. The character I have rendered 
“minister ” is the head of a large hound, and in accordance 
with this in the colophon of the legend of the slaying of the 
wicked serpent we read: D.P. Kas-Kia AMEL . . . pa-ni 
DP. UR-MAKH rab DUB{SAR-MES is-dhur, “Kaskha 
the... . before the Big-dog, the chief soribe, has written (this).” 
In M. x, 4, the head of the hound is followed by the picture of 
the quiver (ka), which is probably its phonetic complement. 
How the characters were pronounced in Hittite we do not 
Jmow. In Kaskian miami was “ before”, in Assyrian pant; 
but in Boghaz Keui Hittite the word was probably siyantaz.? 
As in the case of the cuneiform characters, the Hittite 
hieroglyphic characters had different pronunciations according 
to the languages in which they were employed. Thus, in 
Cilician és “a goat” was tarkus, Greek zpdyos, guanas 
“temple” (the “consecrated” place) was dimes (times), 
Greek Séuos. In Kaskian itself an ideograph could have 
more than one pronunciation, though the one to be adopted 
is usually denoted by phonetic complements or a reproduction 








of the whole word; e.g. fF ana generally represented amis 
when written perpendicularly, and g (amis and kuanas) 
has kuan-n-a-is attached to it in M. xxi, 5. 

‘The arm and hand in various positions oceupied a prominent 
place in the Hittite script and represented a number of different 
words and phonetic values. I have had great difficulty in 








2 his is how wo now know the lines should be read and translated. 
# Tho Boghaz Keui reading of ML-i-a-MLi would, therefore, have been 
MiaNZVi. 
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distinguishing them, and in one or two instances have not yet 
een able to reach a certain conclusion. Many of the 
insoriptions are as carelessly written as similar Egyptian 
hieroglyphic ones, the result being that characters of similar 
form are confounded by the engravers, some of the texts are 
in an exceedingly cursive script rendering identifications with, 
the original pictures a matter of difficulty, the inscriptions 
belong to diferent localities and periods, and a considerable 
number are mutilated or only semi-legible, It is but recently 
that the Tell Ahmar inscription (Annals of Archovology, ii, 4, 
pl. xxxviii, 1) has given me the pronunciation of the frequent 


title <EY a-gull)-uan-na, ie, Ruanis or Iuanas, with the 


prefix a man”, which explains the Phrygian title aenano- 
aves. The arm <== is merely a variant of the hand, which 
in its most cursive forms appears as E]f and “I mis or 
wis and nas, as, and denotes the “ seizer” or ‘“ conqueror” 
(see C. A3, 2). It is clearly related to nas-wi, “ I conquered.” 
‘A variant is %, with the thumb expelling a word (na), 
which ought to have the value of nas or as, though 
‘it seems to have been employed for mis and wis. With the 
sword or dirk (mis) attached to it, the outstretched arm 
denotes ana “king” (perhaps a compound of a and nas), 
but when standing upright it represents “swordsman ” 
(a-+mis), as it also does when surmounted by the ideograph 
of “city” (eg. M. iii, B3). ‘The upright arm is atta, 
“father,” also alus, “lord,” which may originally have had 
the same signification ; Papas, father,” we are told, was a 
title of Attys in Phrygian With the palm tumed away 
from the reader it was ku, probably from akuan or kuan. 
With the nail of the thumb tumed outward it was isi, 
“high,” the cursive form of which I formerly mistook for a 


2 So in ©. AO, 5 ys alta-na-a Khatu, " C have given gifts to our 
father Khattu.” Cf. line 7: kids ky. ID. 1X Mas-n-ai," [have given 
gifts to the Sun-god of the 9 heavens.” 
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ladder. The depressed hand, denoting consecration, had the 
value of ti, di; with the palm towards the reader it was ki, 
“to give.” In the reverse position it was aluan. For other 
‘uses of the arm or hand the syllabary must be consulted. 


Sorirt anp PHononocy 

‘The Kasko-Hittite hieroglyphs originated in the highlands 
of Asia Minor, All were primarily pictographs, and were 
accordingly used to express the words of more than one 
language. Hence we must expect to find them polyphonous. 

In course of time a few of them came to be employed 
phonetically. Unfortunately the number of these was limited, 
and a very small number had to serve for the more common 
sounds of the language. As in Mitennian and Vannic 
cuneiform, the syllabic value of a character tended to pass 
into an alphabetic one. 

‘The oblique or perpendicular stroke so frequently attached 
to a character had a double signification. Properly the 
perpendicular stroke denoted the vowel u, from wa, “one,” 
while the oblique stroke indicated that the character to 
which it was attached was modified in pronunciation, But 
as this frequently meant the addition or insertion of u, i, 
the two came to be confounded together in the later texts. 
On the seal of Tarkondemos the oblique stroke attached to 
‘mi, “four,” is represented in the cuneiform transcript by 

One of tho peculiarities of the soript is thet an object is 

1 With the forefinger crooked inward it denoted “ conqueror”, 
“ poasesson.” ‘The two forme arecleurly distinguished in. AG, 2. ‘Thomame 
of the Karaburna king (M. xiv, 1) is Stank, and he calls himself "king of 
‘the land of Siana ", Siana-emia naie. Sir W, Ramsay places Senisén? 
to the north of it, and the fortrem iteaf is either the Byzantine fotze 
Seniana or ita earlier representative. Sianas cals it Kamiaaa, the fort,” 
‘hich mast be the Kdsaer of Polybivs (xxv, 4). ‘The we ofthe hieroglyph 
of hand or arm by tho Hittites influenced thelr uso of the Sumerian dy 
“hand,” “arm.” Thus, ADU (itt) is sed for ats, dis," lord,” 
AnAS (adds) for SI+DU-i, general," ASAL, Assyrian SarEhaty, for 
Rharda, "an Araazon ” (Keiterifuerte aus Boplack i, 42; 1 7-9) 

2 eis noteworthy that the same oblique atroke is found on the famous 
Disk of Phastos. 
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generally represented only by a part of itself, a man or animal, 
for example, by the head alone, Hence more than one part 
of an object can be used indifferently for this purpose and so 
possess the same pronunciation; thus, a chariot is repre- 
sented by its wheel and front as well as by its body, a ram 
by its head as well as by its hom. In different localities the 
same object may assume different forms ; the Syrian chair, 
for instance, as depicted at Hamath is somewhat different in 
shape from that of Asia Minor. In the later cursive writ 
again, many of the characters acquired forms which are som 
times difficult to identify with their originals, 

‘The vowels seem to have been obscure and uncertain as in 
English. As in English, also, r was untried, and was a vowel 
rather than a consonant. But it must be remembered that the 
pronunciation, especially of the vowels, would have varied 
in the different localities and periods to which the inscriptions 
belong. By the side of u was a, which often passed into i or y, 
‘The sonant nasal of the accusative is occasionally omitted 
in writing, and was probably but little heard. 

W passed into y, as w or i into i, This characteristic of the 
Hittite languages influenced the language of Canaan, the 
passage of w into y being a well-known characteristio of 
Hebrew. Perhaps the Greek Béxyos and “Iaxyos came from 
the two-fold pronunciation of some Hittite word for “wine ”. 

As in Assyrian and Sumerian, no distinction was made 
between m and w, w being ordinarily represented by 8 in 
Greek and by p and b in Egyptian and cuneiform. It is 
probable that in Assyrian this very non-Semitic characteristic 
was also due to northem influence. 

‘As in other Asiatic languages the vowels could be nasalized, 
s0 in the proper name Garpa-rundas by the side of Khite- 
muadas. 

1 is rare, in this affording a great contrast with Vannic. 
Its place in grammat appears to be taken by n, and I would 
accordingly divide the Asianic languages into the two groups 
of Land m languages. ‘This would explain such double forms 
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as Khali-galbat and Khani-galbat,! or the equivalent pro- 
nominal forms i and mi quoted in Assyrian lexical tablets 
from what are presumably Asianic dialects (cf. V.R. 27,4, 57; 
27, 34, 43). On the other hand, the Greek often replaces r 
before a semi-vowel ; e.g. Olba for Urwa, while conversely 
Tabal, Tubsl, appears as Tibareni. ‘The interchange of 1 
and 1 is common enough in all languages ; final 7 becomes n 
in colloquial Egyptian Arabio, and even in English chimbley 
is the vulgar pronunciation of chimney. 

Final s tended to pass into & and then disappear altogether. 
In the nominative singular its occurrence in the script seems 
+o be etymological only ; at all events it is more often dropped 
‘than written in the case of proper names in -uan, ~ian. 

Thore were at least two sibilants, # and 2, but at present it, 
is not possible to distinguish between them in. transcription. 
‘The patronymic suffix -8i is represented in Assyrian by -2i, 
as in Tarkhu-na-si, “son of the land of Tarkus,” Tarma-na-ti, 
the modern Turmannin ; the Biblical Ashkenaz is similarly 
Aska-na-ai, “son of the land of Aska ” (whence the names of 
‘Askanios and Aska-@nos) On the other hand, we find in Greek 
Suennesis, from Zain, the Moon-god, while Tarsus, Tarshish, 
is written Tarzi in Assyrian and Aramaic, In the Ordek- 
‘burn inscription the demonstrative yisi is written *¥ 

The interchange of surds, sonants, and even aspirates in 
‘the Hittite region has long been known both from the Tel el- 
Amama tablets and from the Assyrian inscriptions, and is 
reproduced in the Oypriote syllabary, where the same 
character represents surd, sonant, and aspirate. The Asianic 
4, Hh, is made the equivalent of the Semitic ghain in a name 
like that of Mer'ash, and could be lost altogether like qf in 
Cairene Arabic, Hence Mdparss, Tépaais for Mer‘ash, 
Tarkus. 

2 Orgalbe, ale, asit should more probably be read. Docs this represent 
the Khalbi(s) of the Kaskian texts ? 

* Similarly, Paroaatoson the Haly isthe modern Parasson. 


"In the Ceppadocian tablets the name appears as Waskhanis (e.g, 
Contenau, Pabltes cappadociennes du Lowere, 4,8). 
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The dentals, as in Boghaz Keui Hittite, were confounded 
together, and were especially addicted to the development of 
a preceding sonant nasal (as in rundas), which, however, was 
seldom written. 

B, as have said, was pronounced as in English, and before 
a consonant or at the end of a word could be treated as a 
vowel, Hence the name of Karkamis is now and then written 
Ké-ka-mis. On a seal the name Garpa-runda appears in 
Aramaic letters as 7223. 

Grammar—The leading characteristics of Kaskian 
grammar are those of the other Asianic languages. Adjectives 
are formed by the suffix -wa, -wi, which later passes into -ya, 
-yi.. The ethnic suffix is -na, by the side of which we also 
find -ni. A territorial suffix is -mias, “ of the land of,” to be 
distinguished from the purely adjectival -wis and -mis, the 
latter of which corresponds with the Greck -uo, as in 
Tarkamos. -Kanis, from an earlier -qanis, quanis, a compound 
of -ka and -ni, denotes “ of the race” or “family”? ‘The name 
of the agent is denoted by -tis, asin Nana-tis, “ the Nanayan,” 
tua-tes, * chariotecr,” Karkamisiyas-na-tis, " he of the land of 
Carchemish.” ‘The gentilic suffix is -sis, as in Uwinia-si-s, 
“son of Uwinias” ; it also denotes “ the child of ” a city or 
country. Ty amis-tus, “chief swordsman,” -tus has the 
signification of “chief” ; -kus, as in amis-hus, must have 
much the same meaning? Many proper names are 
formed from those of deities by means of the sutlix tan, -yan, 
which apparently corresponds with the Greek -ov. Another 
suffix is -(n)da, 98 in Amikandas, the lowlanders.” 

‘The case-terminations of the noun are Asianic, and agree 
with those of Vannic, Mitennian, Boghaz Keui Hittite, 
Hittite, and Lycian: nom. sing. -s, ace. sing. -n, oblique 
case a vowel according to the stem, the genitive, however, 








+ Or rather, perhaps, “ people,” sinoe we find Markhas-kanis, of the 
people of Merah," and similar formations, as well as the form -han-mi, 
‘inthe land of the people of " such and such locality, 

* ME iil; xxzy, 3; xxxvi, 2 
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being often denoted by -wi, -yi; nom. and ace. plur. -s, 
gen. plur. -an, -wan, -yan. Postpositions are the locative 
la, -ti, -da, -di, and the elative -mi (2). The vocative had the 
same termination as the nominative. A peculiar form of the 
accusative singular is that in -mia, -mi, which is used with 
words denoting “a place”, like git(s)-mia, “the place of the 
sacred ox-hom,” di-mia or ti-mia, “a temple” (pethaps 
from ti, “to consecrate”). In the Ordek-burnu inscription 
it is represented by NB in the word NBDF, “sanctuary,” the 
Kaskian akw-mia, which must have been pronounced. akuwia, 
In place of the ordinary genitive we sometimes find the 
adjectival -syi (Lycian -Ai for -si); e.g. Uan-kua(n)-nas-yi 
and Uan-UAN-kua(n)-ni-(n)as-yi, “of the Ungians” (A. vi, 
4, 5), mia-a Tarku-ku-uan-YIWIS-yi-s-yi-D.A. UAN-uan-yi, 
“city of the god of the Tarkians” (or, perhaps, Sandians, 
ie. Herakleia, M. xxxii, 4), kuan-a-(nas-yi-mia a-na-is, 
“ling of Hierapolis.” In certain proper names, more- 
over, -s seems to be a suffix of the genitive singular. 

‘The prefix a- denoted a person ; thus from kuanis, “ con- 
seorated,” was formed a-tuanis, “a priest,” from mis, 
“a knife” or “dirk”, was formed a-mis, “a swordsman.” The 
‘Kaskian soribes regarded this prefix sometimes as the word 
for “man”, sometimes as the word for “ speaker”. 

‘The adjective usually preceded the substantive with which 
it agreed in number and case. There were no genders. The 
genitive usually preceded the governing noun, the verb coming 
at the end of the sentence. 

The Ist pers. pron. sing. was yimis, or, rather, yiwis in the 
nominative the dative being ami, amia (or imi, imia), 
‘M. xxxi and v, 4. In the abbreviated form -mei (cuneiform 
-me-) it could be attached to a nown, as in ana-mei, “Tam 
king” (M. xxii, 1; s0, too, x, 8). The 2nd pers. pron. was 
tu in the genitive: me-s i-us-is-tu, “builder of thy high- 
places” (C. A, 4). Of the 3rd pers. pron. I know only the 











4 Gf, Vanni dee, 
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‘aco. plu. sena (Mf. xi, 5), which is affixed to the verb, as in 

‘The poss. pron. of the Ist pers. sing. was mis, in the plur. 
na(s); e.g. TE-a-na, “our sanctuary” (C. Al, a6), alta-na-a, 
“to our father” (C. A6, 5). 

‘The numerals, so far as have been able to ascertain them, 
are ua, “one,” tuaus, “ two” or “ two-fold” (Mf. Iii, 2), hes, 
“three,” mi, “four,” nitini and nitinna, “six” (0. Al, a3), 
ganmi and gammis, “nine,” “nine-fold,” kar, “ten,” and 
gu, “one hundred,” 

‘The demonstrative is ys) or wils), yia, ya in the accusative. 
A fuller form is yisis, which becomes yis-é, yis-a in the 
accusative, and is written ‘7 in the Ordek-burmu insoription, 
Yisiiscoms the older form. From yis was derived the adverbs 





syismia, yismé and yimia, yimi, “here” (iterally “in this place”), 
as well as the adjective yiomianas, yimianas, “of this country.” 
‘The plural is yis, wis. Another demonstrative was tua, which 
we find in my-tua, “of this land” (ME. xxi, 3; in ML. i, 3, 
‘mi-a-tu(a) may be “ of thy country”) Whether a word ai, 
which follows a noun in some passages, is a demonstrative 
T do not know. 





‘the use of the demonstrative and at the same time serve as « practical 
‘erifcation of my system of decipherment -— 

@. (I) yeming KAchannis Yeismianad Deyie akuan- 
aomi-micaian yim UANKAA ey(2)-mi 
AGU-a-twsomiME akuan-na-s a (3) kui amis, (1) “Here (is) the 
priest of this land, the supporter of the king, the arch-priest of the people : 
here (2) giving the gift, an altar in the temple-court I have erected a8 
arch-prest of Agusimis. Now (3) I have done (it), being swordsman.” 

1, yismicMLA-a Lmy-u-e Amis-tu, Horo ia Imois the chief swordsman.” 
is reuni MLS yi-soniaMIA, “This (is) Kani- 















‘arkamos.”. "Here (is) 

ef. AMIS mi Tarkuluaci-s yismia Kw-nisebemis," the swordsman, 
of the country Terkois. Here (is) the attendant of Kuniwis.” 

@. yisemia-a T-si-ku-at.somit, " Here (i) the attendant of Isikois.” 






nt yin Tei) -kaswt-ei 
‘Tarkondemos ; this is the attendant of Tsikois,” 
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There were at least two conjugations (or tenses ¢) of the 
verb, in one of which the Ist person of the past tense was 
expressed by -mi, and in the other by -wi, which passing 
through -yi became -i. -TWi is the -bi of Vannic. 

The Srd pers. sing. (and also plu) terminates in -tu, -ti, 
and -t (as in Lycian, Lydian, and the Vannio plural); eg. 
es-tu anas, “the king has crested” (Mf. lil), KUANAi, 
“may she bless” (M. xi, 5), Agusimis ID-a-ti mia-na, “may 
Agusimis bless our land” (C. A4, d). We may conclude from 
‘he last two examples that the precative was denoted by--ti. 

‘Much use is made of the present participle in the nom. 
sing,, which can also take the place of a 3rd pers. sing. ; thus 
we have Kis kyn timian UAN-KA-ti sy-mi, “giving a gift, 
T have erected an altar in the temple-court ” (C. A7, a2). 

‘A derivative conjugation was formed by the suffix -mi, 
and we have what is probably a causative in nas-kuan-yi, 
“Thave set up” (M. xxxi, 1; xlvi, 1), by the side of nas-me- 
toi (ML, xxi, 4)2 

The only conjunction I know is af, which occurs at the 
beginning of a sentence in the sense of “now”, “ behold” 
(©. 06, 4, 7, ete.; of. M. xi, 3). 

Adverbial prepositions are miami, ‘in front of,” also used 
asa postposition, and agu, “behind.” Kasmi, kesmi, probably 
signifies “ for”, “on account of ” (M. i, 3; vi, 1, 2). 

Linguistic Position —The language of the Hittite hiero- 
alyphio inscriptions is that of the Kaskian and Moschian 
tribes, who in the thirteenth century 3.0, overran Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, and Lesser Armenia, established themselves at 
Carchemish and Metid, made Tyana their capital and founded 
the second Hittite empire, called “Cilician” by Solinus, 

4. (1) yoemiaMIA Nasties luan-n-s Nanay-vy (2) yome-s DED.- 
isiont ackuanis yimesé ISLMLs, (1) "Hero (i) Navinia tho priest of 
Nana: I (am) supreme arch-priest of the land, T (am) supreme over the 
land.” Iat-awis is really a title signifying“ tter-up of the standard". 

* T should now render this last pasoge, which reads: a-(a)nin oput-ie 
a-buana-s naamevi, “the (sacred) stone T the priest of tho inner shrine 
‘have set up.” 

{JRAS. OoTORER 1922. " 
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which extended from Syria to Lydia. Along with the Tabal, 
Tubal, or Tibareni, and other tribes, among whom Yavan, 
the Ionians, would have been included, they overthrew the 
older Hittite empire which had its contre at Boghaz Keui, 
made themselves masters of Northern Syria and. threatened 
Egypt, which was saved only by the victories of Ramses IIT. 
‘Tglath-pileser I tells us that under their “five kings” the 
Moschians had occupied the Assyrian dependencies of Alzi 
and Burukuzzi, on the Arsanias, and that “4,000 men of the 
Kaskians and Urumians, soldiers of the Hittites”, had 
conquered the Assyrian province of Subarti. The old song 
quoted in Gen, ix, 27: God shall enlarge Japhet (a Cilician 
deity according to Stephanus Byzantinus) and he shall dwell 
in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant,” must 
belong to the time when the Cilician empire was established. 

‘We may assign the Kaskian occupation of Carchemish to 
about 1200 s.04 ‘The conquerors carried with them the new 
form of culture, which has been brought to light by the 
British Museum excavations on the spot—the practice of 
cremation and the use of “Hittite” seals, special types of 
pottery, hieroglyphic writing, and the general substitution of 
iron for bronze. ‘The kings traced their descent from Mita 
or Midas. " 

Kaskian Hittite was an Asianic language, displaying the 
same combination of Asianic and Hellenic elements as are 
found in other languages of Asia Minor. It is becoming clear 
that in the prehistoric age Asianic and Indo-European 
languages were in close geographical contact in that region ; 
indeed, Dr. Forrer believes that Hittite, “Luvian,” and the 
parent Indo-European were sister forms of speech. That the 
Greek language contains many words of Asianio origin has 
Jong been suspected, and where there is extensive lexical 
borrowing there is also grammatical borrowing. 

It is also becoming evident that the Asianic languages 


2 The Hittites were already established there in the time of the Assyrian 
king Tiglath-piteser (1110 2.0.) ; of. his Annals v, 49, 
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exercised some influence upon Northern Semitic, that is to 
say, Canaanite or Hebrew, Aramaic and Assyrian. The use in 
Assyrian of the prepositions ana and in (later ina through 
assimilation) is an example of this. 

‘The manufacture and use of bronze seem to have originated 
{in Asia Minor, At all events it was from that country that a 
Imowledge of the metal was carried to Babylonia, Canaan, 
and Egypt, and with the bronze would have come some 
Anowledge of the language of the bronze-makers. At an early 
date, also, Asia Minor became a main source of supply of 
silver and lead to the ancient Oriental world, and iron 
followed at a later date. 

Tt is not surprising that words of Asianio origin occur in 
Sumerian like guskin, “gold,” the non-Indo-European oski 
of Armenian, or annak, “lead,” the Armenian anag. It was 
from the highlands of Armenia that the brachycephalic peoples 
of Westem Asia made their way to the south. 

By way of appendix I add a note upon the two rock- 
inscriptions of Lydia, which had much to do with the discovery 
of the Hittite empire, and about which more can be said 
to-day than was possible a few years ag 

‘There is a good cast of the inscription attached to the 
figure of the Pseudo-Sesostris at Karabel in the Museum of 
the Fine Arts at Chicago. Here the second character looks 
like the ox-hom on a pole (gusias), but I confess that when 
I visited the monument in 1879 it seemed to me rather to 
resemble what we now know to be kuanis, “a priest.” The 
characters in the third line are now visible in the cast, and are 
amis-ku (as in M. liii). Consequently the whole inscription 
reads: (I) ku. . . nawy (2) Khalwi-nay (8) amis-ku, (1) ‘the 
image of . . . the king, (2) of the land of Khalwis (8), the chief 
swordsman.” Is Khalwis the Halybé of Homer (Il. ii, 857) ? 
‘At any rate, “the land of Khalwis” seems to be the nameless 
“ Oity of Midas ” near Kumbet, since a hieroglyphic inscription 
engraved on a rock at its entrance reads: “The rock of 
Khalvwis ” (ML. xxxvi B). Khalwis corresponded to Kybelé, 
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and since it could also be xead Khubis, the name of the country 
ought perhaps to be Khuba or Komba. 

The copy of the “Nisbe ” inscription on Mount Sipylos 
(Qf, xxxviii, 5) requires correction, the boot under the bull's 
head being part of the head itself, which should face the reverse 
way. The first character is the outstretched arm found on 
Mount Angmus (Annals of Archeology, i, pl. viii) (where it is 
followed by Amma as on Mount Sipylos), at Kara-Dagh 
@) and elsewhere ; it signifies xposxtimua, “ adoration.” 
Consequently the translation of the inscription is : “ adoration 
to Ammi (Amma-mi), queen of the rocks.” The same title 
is applied to the goddess Amma or Ammi at Emir Ghazi 


4.1, 2)2 

Nore—O. denotes Carckemish, part i (1914), by D. G. 
Hogarth ; M. Messerschmidt’s Corpus insoriptionum Hettti- 
carun, ii agg. (1900-6); ID. ““ideograph”. 

2 he list of Carohomiah kings hitherto recoverable from the inscriptions 
{nanfollows: Yakhane(C. AU a), Khalbciyakl(}ne (3. 3), Kanas (C. 2,3, 
11; MC tx, xi, Viniannas (C. 45, al), Imols (C. AG, 7), and Agus, the 
father of Kenas, who was Swordsman of Nakhttsi and lord of Meld (C, 
‘ALL, 61, A¢, 87). "Vimiannas cond slo bo read Yiwiannas, and be com 
pared with’ the Amyrian Yamanu, Yavono, ““Tonian.” Tt must be 
omembered thet the hieroglyphs were employed for more languages than 
fone, and that consequenty where the chatacters ae used ideographially 
fend to certain extent, st all events, phonetially) they would have 
Aiderone vals in tho diferent forms of speech, At Boghaz esi, for 
txample, they would not have the eame pronunciation as at Mer'ash or 
Carchomiah. ‘That was certainly the in Cilia, where an Indo-European 
Ianguage, which we may call proto-Tonian or Yavantan, was spoken. On 
tho seal (misnamed " boss") of Tarkondemos the goat's head (ie in Kaskian) 
fn tarku, Grok spies, and the tomple (guana in Kaakian) is dime, Grek 
Ror. Bo on the bilingual seal of Ind-linma in the Ashmolean Museum the 
eroglyphi legend reads " Lileatone (NA-ZI at Boghaz Keul) of Ind. 
imma, the name ofthe deity being represented by a character not found 
eliewher, while inna oF live is expressed by the stone which had the value 
ofan, ana, sylabicaly na, in Kaskian, As Tarkondomos is“ the temple of 
Tarkus”, 0 Ind-livva in” tho stoneaf Ind", lina being the Greek Aeée, 
“to stone” Dorie ade, “stone,” ually iAentifed with Aes, which is, 
however, more probably a Tosneword from Asie Minor, 
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A CHINESE COURT OF JUSTICE 

In the lecture hall of the Royal Asiatic Society in London 
hangs a painting, probably by a Chinese artist, representing 
fa trial which is noteworthy as being the first Chinese trial 
at which Europeans were permitted to be present. 

On 24th February, 1807, a Chinese was said to have beer 
Killed in a rowdy affray between English sailors and Chinese 
townsmen at Canton; and the authorities held three trials 
to detect the culprit and determine his guilt among fifty-two 
sailors who were that day on liberty from the Indiaman 
Neptime, These three trials were held in the great hall of the 
old factory of the English East India Company, the hall 
being draped for the purpose with cotton cloth striped red 
and yellow. ‘The painting represents tho first trial, on 
9th April, which was presided over by seven Chinese officials— 
80 the records stato, but only six could be identified in the 
records, and the painting shows only six. Of these, five have 
tables before them, with judgment vases on the tables; the 
sixth, the representative of the Hoppo, has no such table, 
since he exercised no judicial function. ‘The officials were the 
following 

‘At the middle table :-— 

Tn the middle the Kwangchow Fu, the Fu or Prefect of the 
Prefecture of Kwangchow (Canton). 

On his left (the spectator’s right, the Chinese side of honour) 
his predecessor as Kwangchow Fu. 

On his right the Ktinmaing Fu, an officer having jurisdiction 
over Macao. 

‘At the side table on his left, the Punyti Hien, the magistrate 
of the easter half of the city of Canton and the district to the 
cast, in which lie Whampoa and the foreign shipping. 

‘At the side table to his sight the Namhoi Hien, or magistrate 
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of the western half of the city of Canton and the district to 
the west, in which lie the European factories and the scene 
of the riot. 

‘Tho Hoppo’s deputy sits rotired at the spectator’s left, 
between the Kiinming Fu and the Namhoi Hien. 

‘The three at the middle table appear to have transparent 
blue buttons on their hats, indicating the third rank; the 
‘pusa on their breast is not fully delineated, but for that rank 
would be a blue peacock for the two Kwangchow Fu, and a 
leopard for the Kiinming Fu; if the buttons are opaque blue, 
they indicate the fourth rank, of which the insignia are a 
wild goose for the civilians and a tiger for the military. ‘The 
‘three at the side all appear to have crystal buttons, indicating 
the fifth rank, of which (for civilians) the pusa is the silver 
pheasant, These were the jndges. 

In the pew on the spectators’ right (the real left, or side of 
honour) are four Hong Merchants. These are in order of 
seniority :— 

Puankhequa, who had been a Hong Merchant since 1788, 
and since 1794 head of the Gild Merchant, Co-Hong, or 
Conoo of Canton; retired from business at the close of 
this year. 

Mowgua, oldest of the merchants ; had made his arrange- 
ments for retiring this season, but this affair depleted his 
purse, and he had not sufficient money left to pay for the 
privilege of retirement. 

Puiqua (known also as Howqua). 

Conseequa. 

‘These four all wear the red coral button, indicating the 
second rank, of which the pasa is the golden pheasant. This 
puts thom in a higher rank then the judges ; but the judges 
acquired theirs by examination and official appointment, 
while the merchants paid money, much money, for theirs, 
‘The youth in a long red gown, standing next to Conseequa, 
also has a red button on his cap ; but itis of silk, and has no 
significance. 
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In the pew on the spectators’ left are the English repre- 
sentatives :— 

Captain Robert Rolles, RN., of HMS. Lion (Lord 
Macariney’s ship in 1792-3), who showed great tact in a matter 
in which he could not venture to intervene too freely, and 
‘whose firmness on occasion was such as to command the respect 
of the Chinese. 

John William Roberts, President of the Select Committee. 

‘Thomas Charles Pattle, second member of the Select 
Committee. 

William Bramston, third member of te Select Committee. 

Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., writer and inter- 
preter. He is the page in the suite of Lord Macartney at the 
reception of the Emperor Kienlung in 1793, as ‘shown in the 
sketch by William Alexander on the opposite wall; both 
pictures wero presented to the Society by Sir G. T. Staunton. 
Tn 1828 he and U. T. Colebrooke founded the Royal Asiatic 
Society, to which he presented 3,000 volumes of Chinese. 

In the painting the three supereargoes, Messrs. Roberts, 
Pattle, and Bramston, represent dignity and enjoyment of 
the good things of this life; and the records of the Hast India 
Company show that they were men of capacity and of high 
‘commercial honout. Sir @. T. Staunton, then in the 26th year 
of his age, retains the natural slendemess of his years, and still 
has waist, 

The fifty-two sailors were introduced in batches of five, as 
shown in the painting. ‘The two marines lent dignity to the 
court; Captain Rolles had proposed to show honour to the 
judges by a more numerous guard of red-coated marines, 
but the Chinese merchants gently hinted that such an 
attention might instil move fear than pleasure. 

H. B, Morse. 
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PSALM OXXX 


I suggest below, I believe for the first time, an arrangement 
of Psalm exxx in the so-called Qinah, or clegiac, metre. 
Each distich is an illustration of what Dr. @. B. Gray calls 
echoing rhythm, with three stresses in the first line and two in 
the second. Dr. Briggs treats the Psalm as in trimeter 
throughout. The arrangement is secured (1) by treating 
the Divine Names, mm and 7, as interpolations. Their 
omission makes tho Psalm Adonaijic (cf. Ps. Ixxxvi, 
which has many verbal similarities). (2) By omitting as 
glosses the “and to His word my hope”, snbnn math, 
of verse 5; and the “Let Israel hope in Yahweh”, 51 
seb bunk, of verse 7 (omitted also in Gk. and by Briggs). 
(8) By omitting the nam of verse 7, as making the line too 
Jong. I am doubtful as to the proper stressing of omDuiD, 
and in verse 4T have followed the Gk. “évekev 708 éuduarés cov. 


A Soxa oF Ascexts 
L 

Out-of-the-deops T-call-Thee, Lord : 
Hearken-to my-voice. 

Orlet-be Thine-cars attentive 
‘To-the-voice-of my-entreaty. 

ities Thou-shouldst-nark, Lord, 
‘Who shall-stand ? 

For with-Theo (is) forgiveness, 
‘Because-of Thy-Name, 


T. 
my-soul waiteth : 
My-soul (is) toward-tho-Lord, 
‘More-than watebers for-the-morn, 
‘Watchers for-the-nom, 
For with-theLord (is) kindness, 
With-Him (is) redemption ; 
And-He shall-redeem Israel 
Fronv-all hi 


q 











‘Hersenr H. Gowen. 
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DEVESVARA 

The date of Devesvara, author of the Kavi-kalpa-lata, 
a treatise on thetoric, prosody and composition of verses, can 
be approximately settled from the internal evidence supplied 
by the txt itself. ‘The Kavi-kalpa-latd, as its name implies, 
belongs to that group of writings which is obviously directed 
to the practical object of Aavi-Siksd or instruction of poets, 
and closely follows, in its treatment of the subject and general 
arrangement, Arisitnha and Amaracandra’s well-known work 
on the same theme, It is not difficult to show, even from a 
cursory comparison of the two works, that Devesvara not only 
Araws his inspiration from Arisitnha’s Kéxya-kalpolati and 
Amaracandra’s commentary thereon, but also slavishly 
copies wholesale the text of his predecessors, wherever the 
respective texts deal with the same theme. Devesvara 
borrows literally most of his definitions from Arisiizha (e.g. 
adbhuta-vidhi, p. 130 ed. Calcutta 1900 = Arisitnha, p. 93 ed. 
Benares), and even repeats the illustrative examples word for 
word. Compare, for instance, the long pessages appropriated 
by Devesvara, pp. 157-60 and pp. 36-7, from Arisithha, 
pp- 135-7 and pp. 30-1 respectively. This copying is 
found not in isolated instances but practically wholesale 
throughout the work, so that it is highly probable that 
Devesvara must have had the text of his predecessors’ work 
before him when he composed his own. This will place 
Devesvara later than the middle of the thirteenth century, 
‘thus enabling us to arrive at one terminus of his hitherto 
unknown date. 

Apart from the probable borrowing from Devesvara 
(eg. pp. 27-87, cited above) by KeSava Migra (Alarikara 
SeFhara, pp. 51-69, passage beginning with nrpe ktrtiprata- 
pijiia), who belongs to the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century, Devesvara is also cited in the Sariigadhara-paddhati 
(pp. 8, 14, 29, 34, 35, 39, 85, 205, 611). Of the verses which 
are quoted under his name in this anthology, one at least 
(nage-visese Sse, p. 85, No. 545) occurs in the text of the 
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Kavi-kalpa-lata (p. 155), and this makes it probable 
that the poet Devesvara, cited in the Paddhati, is the same 
as our author, and will presumably place Devesvara earlier 
than A.D, 1363, the date of compilation of the anthology, 
fumishing us with the other terminus. 

It is probable, therefore, that Devesvara should be placed 
in the century between the middle of the thirteenth and the 
middle of the fourteenth. Allowing roughly half a century to 
lapse between him and Arisibha, on the one band, and a 
similar period of time roughly between him and the compiler of 
‘the Paddhati on the other, we may reasonably fx the beginning 
of the fourteenth century as the approximate date of our 
author. This is apparently confirmed byan allusion in the text. 
Tnone of the samasyd Slokas (p. 200) there is a panegyric of 
‘one Hammira-mabimahendra. If this Hammira is the famous 
Cauhan prince, who is the hero of Nayacandra Siti's Hammtra- 
‘mahakavya, then Devesvara was probably a contemporary of 
or flourished immediately after that prince, who began his 
reign about a.p, 1283 (ed. Kirtane, v, 56, also p. 27; 
Bhandarkar, Rep. 1882-8, p. 43; Rep. 1887-91, pp. Ixvii ff). 
Inthe text Dovesvara describes himself as the con of Vagbhata, 
chief minister (mahdmétya) of the king of Malava? This 
prince was probably one of the chiefs of the Tomara clan, who 
superseded the Paramira dynasty of Méalava, and who in 
their turn were followed by the Cauhan princes. This makes 
Devesvara’s eulogy of the Cauhan prince Hammira intelligible, 
In the verses cited as Devesvara’s in the Paddhati, he praises 
the poet Govindardja (p. 29), Bhoja (p. 205), and also Hammira 
(p. 611). Five verses of Govindaraja are quoted in the 
Paddhati itself (pp. 92, 146, 166, 469, 506), while the verse 
tayasy@), kros(arah is attributed in the same anthology to 
‘Hammira-narendra, who, as we know, was the patron of 

2 The toxt in the Caleutta edition (p. 18, 1 6) reads mdlava-pati, 
which is clearly a mistake, ‘The variants in the Bibl, Indica ed. aro 
andnava-pati anil dada-pati,of which the latter seems to be the correct 


reading rom the author's ova comment on the word (pp, 10-20). Soe 
also i, 2. 
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Raghavadeva, Sarigadhara’s grandfather, and who is 
apparently the prince referred to by Devesvara, 
Sosa Kumar Dé. 


LETTERS OF MAHRU 

With reference to the interesting attempt of Colonel 
Sir Wolseley Haig, in the JRAS., July, 1922, pp. 319-72, to 
establish critically the exact chronology of the early princes 
of the Toghlugide dynasty at Delhi, it may be not entirely 
‘useless to mention a little known, or, probably, even altogether 
unknown work belonging to the same period. It is a treatise 
‘on inshd, i.e. a collection of specimens of epistolary style, 
compiled towards the end of the eighth century A.u. (or 
fourteenth century ab.) by Mihri, or ‘Ayn-i-Mahrd, as he 
usually calls himself, or, more officially, ‘Abdu’Lah Maha, 
‘He was, as one may gather from the text, a high official, 
apparently a governor of Sind, under the Toghlugide princes. 
Unfortunately, the only manuscript copy which I have 
‘examined (which may be unique), ‘F 11 ” of the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Caloutta, is very defective. The 
preface and the beginning of the work, as well as portionsin the 
middle and its end, are lost in this transoript (which is 
apparently at least four centuries old, perhaps even older). 

‘The part extent contains 123 letters, which seem to be 
“ true copies” of various specimens of original correspondence, 
not simply exercises written on fictitious topics. Their order 
is more of less systematic : first come documents issued by the 
Central Government, such as appointments of govemors, 
wazirs, eto. ‘Then follows official, diplomatio, and business 
‘correspondence with various officers, divines, landowners, 
Indian local chiefs, ete. And finally there are a considerable 
number of private and family letters of Mahrii addressed to 
his various sons and friends. 

Naturally, the documents and epistles are reproduced here 
for the purpose of demonstrating peculiarities of theit style 
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only. This is why their dates are almost invariably omitted. 
Only accidentally the year 4.2. 763 (or A.D. 1362) is mentioned 
‘onfol. 47 verso, On fol. 227 the year 59 (A.n. 759 #) is referred 
to. Firdz Shah is referred to on fol. 70. Several letters are 
addressed to Hasan Gangi, the founder of the Bahmanide 
dynasty in Dacean (A.x. 748-59 or a.D. 1347-58). On folios 
33 v.-B4 ¥. an official message is cited containing a mention 
of the death of a Sultin and accession of Muhammad (the 
third ? in such case it belongs to the year An. 792 or 
AD. 1390). 

All this is fairly eufficient to identify the period to which 
‘the correspondence pertains. But there are also a great 
number of references to various officials, divines, ete., and 
some of them may be identified in other works on the history 
of that time, Not being a student of Indian history I have 
not made any special research in this direction, but it may be 
‘very interesting. 

However incomplete and haphazard these selections from 
actual correspondence of that time may he, the collection 
nevertheless contains genuine historical documents, and in 
such case undoubtedly possesses considerable interest for @ 
student of the Toghlugide dynasty. Even unofficial letters 
have their own value as depicting various sides of the con- 
temporary life of the country, and a thorough study of the 
book by a specialist historian will probably reveal much new 


and important material. 
" W. Ivanow. 
24 Ant, 1929. 


THE OROPUS OR EUROPUS TITLE OF CARCHEMISH 

My corroboratory note upon Professor Sayee’s important 
identification of the Greco-Roman “ Oropus” or “ Europus” 
with “The Older Hierapolis or Ninus” of the Romans as 
4 title of Carchemish does not appear to have pleased 


2 Tn April number of Journal, pp. 2074, 
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Mr. Woolley. In the July number of the Journal he attempts 
to controvert several points in my note, and in so doing 
perpetrates not a few misrepresentations and absurdities. As 
these misrepresentations are calculated to seriously mislead 
the readers of the Journal, they call for refutation. 

Apropos of Professor Sayce having clearly established in his 
Geographical Notes, under reference, the literary evidence for 
the use by Ammianus Marecllinus of the title “The Older 
Hierapolis or Ninus” for Carchemish, the modem Jerablus, 
I incidentally remarked in introducing my supplementary 
note: “The usual Greek and Greco-Roman name for the 
strategic town occupying the site of the old sacred Hittite city 
of Carchemish was ‘ Hierapolis ’, which Greek nameis generally 
assumed to be the source of the modem name by which the 
site is Inown to the Arabs—‘Jerablus ’.” 

On this Mr. Woolley remarks “ so far from being ‘ usual ’, 
the name (Hierapolis) is not supported by any literary or 
archeological evidence”. Perhaps I should not have used 
the word “usual”, seeing that so few references to Old 
Hierapolis are found in extant classio literature. But it will 
require, however, something more than the mere ipse dizit of 
Mr. Woolley to sweep aside Professor Sayce’s evidence for the 
literary usage by the Greco-Romans of the name “The Older 
Hierapolis” as a title for Carchemish or Jerablus, And as 
regards archeological evidence for the Greco-Roman usage 
of “Hierapolis” for Carchemish, it is yet too early in the 
initial stage of the excavations at Carchemish to say positively 
that no archeological evidence for it exists. 

‘The obvious equation of the name “ Jerablus” with 
“ Hierapolis” is accepted by the authorities as etymological 
identity, and reiterated by Professor Sayce in his note as: 
“the name Jerablus, which is Hierapolis,” is curtly dismissed 
by Mr. Woolley as “a mere theory. .. Dr. Hogarth has 
shown (Carchemish, pt. i, pp. 21 seq.) that the derivation is 
unnecessary”. The fact, however, is that Dr. Hogarth, on 

* Td, pp.d2it 
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the contrary, admits therein the probability of the relation- 
ship of these two names, saying ‘it does not however follow 
that the name Hierapolis has nothing to do with the parentage 
of Djerablus[sic]” ; and “it is peobable that the termination 
-blus is wos” 

‘The confusion between “The Older Hierapolis” Jerablus 
or Catchemish, and the Inter “Hierapolis”, so named by 
Seleucus Nicator* for the Upper Syrian city of Membij, the 
Syrian Mabug about 25 miles 8.W. of Carchemish, and a later 
beadquarters of the Mother-goddess cult, is of long standing. 
Ibis already found in the early Syriac (or “ Peshito”) second 
century 4.p. version of the Old ‘Testament, wherein “ Mabug ” 
is substituted for the “Kerchemish ” (Carchemish) of the 
Hebrew in 2 Chronicles, xxxv, 20, And Professor Sayce has 
explained how his confusion obviously oocurred.* 

Hitherto previous writers have assumed that the modem 
Arab name “ Jerablus” is a dizeot survival or derivation of 
“Bicrapolis”; but in my note I ventured to suggest that 
both of these names might be independently derived from, or 
coined upon, an earlier Hittite name. Such an earlier form 
of tho name seemed to me postulated by the title given by 
Homer to the Trojan hero-chief of the Kétei (who are now 
recognized to be “ Hittites”), namely Hipérvdos urupulos 
(misspelt in my note through clerical oversight “ Europulos”), 
who presumably had his capital at Carchemish, and had his 
Hittite name thus Grecianized to give it an Hellenic form and 
meaning. This name, I also remarked, obviously contained 
the elements of the later Seleucia city-name for Carchomish, 
namely “ Oropis” or “ Europus”. 

This, as I deom it, reasonable suggestion hes apparently 
roused the ire of Mr. Woolley, and he attempts to demolish 
it by showing what he thinks to be the baselessness of what he 
calls the “assumptions” on which it rests, He states that 


2 Carecheminh, pt i pe 24. 
® Seo reference to authority in B, R, Bevan, House of Seleweus, i, 218, 
* Sayee, The Hittites, 1910, 05. 
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Thave based this suggestion on four erroneous “assumptions ” 
which he disposes of to his own satisfaction. I shall now deal 
with his allegations seriatim. He writes — 

(2) e assumes that the people whom he calls “ Ketei ” (Homer 
calls them Keteioi) are the Hatt. 

This is not correctly cited by Mr. Woolley. I called these 
people, as they themselves spelt their names, Khalti (the 
“ Hittites” of modern writers), and I identified them with 
‘the Homeric Kéiei—the Hellenie plural afix of is necessarily 
omitted in obtaining the native form of such a foreign name 
for comparative purposes. This identity of the ‘ Ketel” 
with the “ Khatti ” (or “ Hittites ”) is no assumption of mine ; 
but it is an obvious fact admitted by the leading authorities 
(for instance, Professors Sayce and Petrie after W. E. 
Gladstone) who have long recognized that the ancient ruling 
race of Asia Minor and Syria, who had Carchemish for long 
as a chief capital and called themselves “Khatti”, were 
identical with the Kétei of Homer, the Khela Syrians of the 
Egyptians, and the Heth or Hitti of the Hebrews, which latter 
name is Latinized and disguised in our Old ‘Testament version 
into “ Hittites ”. 

©) he assumes that the “ Kelei” leader is named after the 
* Ketei” capital, stating that Homer commonly gives a chief the 
name of his principal town, and that “ Europylos” in Greek 
‘means “ wide-gated” and could only be applied to a city. It 
would be dificult to parallel from Homer the alleged: Homerie 
usage. Unfortunately, too, “Europylos” which looks so 
‘attractively like “ Buropus” ... is a pure invention of 
Colonel Wadldell's—Homer calls the chief “ Europylos”, which 
means “ wide-gated”, but cannot be twisted into  Europus””. 

This, again, is not correctly cited—it is largely a jumble of 
nonsense of Mr. Woolley’s own invention. I nowhere used 
the word “ Europylos”, and deliberately avoided the hybrid 
arbitrary, though fashionable, transctiption “ Eurypylos” 
for the Homeric Etpymaos—which name for comparative 
purposes I transcribed with strict orthographic literalness as 
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“ Burupulos”, though by an unfortunate oversight the second, 
u was copied out as o, Nor did I write that “ Homer 
commonly gives, ete.” I wrote “Homer appears... in 
‘many other instances, ete.”, which is a very different thing. As 
‘Mr. Woolley finds it “difficult to parallel from Homer such 
‘Homeric usage ”, let me instance for him an apparent parallel 
‘of such usage in Homer's account of the slaying of the Trojan 
hero Pédasos, where in the fourth succeeding line his associate 
is said to have “ dwelt in Paiasos” Under the same initial 
letter, other instances of Homeric heroes bearing placenames 
appear to be Petéos® and Pélaios,t with comesponding place- 
names Petéon* and Péiaion.* And it was not an infrequent 
practice for the Hebrews in the Old Testament to call eponymie 
ancestors of the Syrio-Asia Minor people after their cities and 
lands.* 

Confirmatory evidence for the association of the Homeric 
Eurupulos with Carchemish is possibly found in Homer's 
description of “the hero Eurupulos” as “the son of 
Téeplos”? This Hellenized “ Télephos ” might postulate a 
Hitto-Sumerian original “Tila-pa ”, wherein pa means “off- 
spring” and Tilla is the Sumerian equivalent of Ur, Urartu 
or “ Armenia” ® and Amurru or “ Amor” or “ Amorite” ; 1 
and Carchemish was situated in the Amurru region according 
to the Assyrian and Egyptian records, And I find that 
Carchemish is also described in the local Carchemish inscriptions 
as being situated in Ur, Urartu, or Amurru, as is established 
with detailed proofs in my forthcoming work on the Hittite 
Inscriptions, 

(6) He assumes that the capital of the Ketei—Hatti would be 
Carchemish—which certainly was not the capital of the Hatt, 
‘an Anatolian power whose chief town was at Boghaz-keui. 

1 Hat, 6, 21. & Hiad 4, 938 ; 12, 355; 13, 000, 

+ 14,5, 60. + 1a, 2, 500. Fa, 13,172. 

© See Genesis, fx, x, 7 Odyasy, 11, 619, 

# See, for instance, Barton's Babylonian Writing i, 190, No. 249, 5. 


* Ct, Prince, Sumerian Lexicon, 382, 351, 
¥ Barton, op. eit 185, No, 316, 
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It is, indeed, lamentable to learn that an official excavator 
of the ruins of Carchemish should be ignorant of the elementary 
fact that Carchemish was for hundreds of years the chief 
capital of the Khatti (or as he spells their name in Semitic 
fashion Hatti) or Hittites after the fall of their imperial 
‘capital at Boghaz-keui, Tiven in Mr. Hall’s excellent summary 
of Hittite history? we read: “Carchemish, the capital of the 
southern Hittite kingdom, that had come into existence at the 
break-up of the empire of Shubbiluliuma.” Now this event, 
with the rise of Carchemish as the chief capital of the Khatti, 
is placed about 1200 2.0, which is before the epoch usually 
assigned to the Trojan War of Homer with its episode of 
“The Hero Burupulos, chief of the Kétei” in the defence of 
‘Troy against the Achaian Greek invaders. 

(@ He assumes that the Seleucid Greeks, finding the name 
“ Europulos” (which he has explained as Greek), could not 
understand it, and supposing the termination to be Assyrian, 
dropped it and “ Grecianized” the word into  Buropus” or 
“Oropus”. 

‘What I did write was: “The original Hittite form of this 
Grecianized name ‘Burupulos’ will doubtless be disclosed 
when the excavations at Carchemish are further advanced. 
‘As regards the formation of the later Greek name ‘ Oropus’ or 
“Buropus’, it seems conceivable that the later Seleucid 
Greeks, who are usually credited with having had the Assyrian 
priest Barosos in their employ, may have treated the latter 
‘part (ulos) of the name ‘ Euripulos ’ as the common. Assyrian 
‘affix of city-names, namely alu ‘a city’. This would result 
in a reading of ‘Eurup’ for the city-name, and ‘ urup” 
would be Grecianized into ‘Buropus” or ‘Oropus’.” [The 
misspelling of o for u is herein rectified.] ‘This suggestion 
seems to be expressed with sufficient clearness for ordinary 
comprehension, and is in itsdf a sufficient reply to 
Mr. Woolley’s captions attempt to twist its meaning. 

1 HR, Hall, Ancient Hisory of Near Bast, 447. 
2G. Garstang, Land ofthe Hite, 391. 
snus. ocronen 1922, a8 
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Regarding the probable form of the original Hittite source 
of this Grecianized name “ Eurupulos ”, I went on to suggest 
that “ the immediate source of the Greek name Oropus and. 
the modern Arabic Jerabis—the commoner modern local name 
for Carchemish—is, I think, the Akkkado-Assyrian ‘ Arba-ilu” 
or ‘The divine Arba’. ‘This latter city contained a famous 
shrine sacred to the goddess Ishtar, who bears the title of 
Arba; and I have observed. some evidence indicating that 
« Arbaitu’’ was Carchemish ”. 

‘As Arba has the Sumerian equivalent of Nin or Ninni, 
a title of the Mother-goddess Ishtar, who bears also the variant. 
of Nina and Nana, I recalled that Professor Sayce, in his 
note under reference, states that he finds in the local texts 
of Carchemish, that that city is called “ the city of Nana or 
Nina” ;* and thus fully confirms the statement of Ammianus 
Maroellinus that Carchemish as “The Older Hierapolis” was 
mown to the Romans also as “Ninus”. I then suggested, 
for the reasons indicated in my note, that “the modem name 
for the lower channel of the Euphrates as ‘Shatt-el-Arab’ 
or ‘ Channel of Arad * appears to me to possibly preserve the 
tradition of Arba or ‘ Oropus’, when it was a chief capital 
of the Seleucids and pre-Seleucids in Upper Mesopotamia ”— 
especially as I had elsewhere shown ? that the modem name 
of the other great waterway, the “ Shatt-en-Nil”, presumably 
‘preserved an old title of the city of Babylon. 

On this Mr. Woolley sagely remarks : “ Arba-ilu is Arbela 
[by which he presumably means the modern Arbéla or Ixbil 
about 50 miles east of Mogul]. . . . As to the Shatt-cl-Arab, 
Tiail to see what it ean have to do geographically or historically: 
with Buropus.” If, however, Mr. Woolley re-reads my 
former note more carefully perhaps he may see what he 
“failed ” to see before. 

In confirmation of Carchemish having been presumably the 

1 JRAS., 121,48, 


+ © Shinar andthe Tower of Babel in the Babylonian Inscriptions 
in Asiatic Reriew, April, 192 
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great Arba-iu of the Assyrian hymns and rituals, I may 
mention here that I have found in the local Carchemish 
inscriptions numerous references to that city as the espeoial 
shrine of the goddess Ishtar under the title of Nin or Ninni, 
with the Akkado-Assyrian equivalent of Arba, Ishtar 
elsewhere is called “Queen of the city Nini” ;1 and the 
Assyrian oracles during the Assyrian domination of Carchemish 
make that goddess repeatedly exclaim “I am Ishtar of 
Arba-ilu”.? ‘This ““ Arba-ilu” has hitherto been identified 
by Assyriologists with the modern Arbela or Inbil, to the cast 
of Mogul, the ancient Nineveh—which latter city was also 
called “Ninus” by the Romans. No extensive remains of 
the Ishtar cult appear to have been found at this eastern 
Arbela; and its mere name does not necessarily identify 
it with the famous Arba-ilu of the rituals of the Spring 
festival, during the Assyrian domination of Carchemish. 
Place-names of sacred sites were often reduplicated. We have 
already seen the confusion between “The Older Hierapolis ” 
of the Greeks at Carchemish with the later Hierapolis of the 
Seloucids at Mombij. Besides these two cities called 
“ Hierapolis ”, the Greeks had a third Hierapolis at Laodicea 
in Phrygia, and a fourth at Castabala,? north of Carchemish, 
in eastem Cilicia, Similarly, as regards “Europns”, in 
addition to its application to Carchemish, there were two 
other Seleuoid sacred cities bearing that name in Asia Minor 
and Babylonia, and another in Selencis’ birthplace in 
Macedonia. 

‘Thus the new evidence seems to indicate that the great 
“Arbe-ilu” shrine was at Carchemish, or “The Older 
Hierapolis or Ninus ” of the Greco-Romans ; and that this 
Akkadian name, Arba-ilu, was probably the original source 
from which Homer coined his “Eurupulos ” (or ““Eurypylos”); 
and from which the later Greco-Romans coined respectively 
their “ Hierapolis” and “ Ordpos” or ‘ Europus ”. 

1S, Langdon, Zanmus and Jekar, 48, 21a, 28. 

+ Bevan, op. ety i, 161. “8 ia, 6, 218, 
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I¢ will thus be seen, I think, that whatever defects may 
prove to be inherent in the suggestions put forward in my 
note under reference, those suggestions still stand untouched 
by anything contained in Mr. Woolley’s captious desultory. 
remarks, 

L. A. Wappett. 

Editorial Note—The discussion of this matter will not be 
continued. 


THE SURROSH K. R. CAMA PRIZE 

The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute (172 Sukhadwala 
Building, Homby Road, Fort, Bombay) invites competitive 
essays for the Surrosh K. R. Cama Prize of the value of 
Rs, 225/- on the following subject — 

“A Tucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in English 
of the 88nd, 33rd, and 34th chapters of the Yasna (the last 
three chapters of the Ahnuvaiti Gatha), in due accordance 
with grammar and philology, with notes and comments, where- 
ever necessary, and with the substance of the whole at 
the end.” 

‘The essay should be designated by @ motto and should be 
accompanied by a sealed cover containing the name of the 
competitor and his post office address, and should reach the 
‘Honorary Secretaries of the Institute on or before 5th July, 
1923. The competition is open to all. 














NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Tae Morappatiyar. An anthology of Ancient Arabian 
Odes. Compiled by al-Mufaddal, son of Muhammad, 
according to the recension and with the commentary of 
Abn Muhammad al-Anbiri. Edited for the first time 
with translation and notes by Sir Caanues J. Lyan. 
‘Two volumes, 12 x 9, xxviii + 892 and xxxi-+ 389 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1918-21. 

It is only in deference to the wish expressed by the late 
Sir Charles Lyall that I have undertaken to write this notice 
of his last and most important work, ‘To review it adequately 
would have been beyond my power in eny case, but I had 
hoped, at least, to be able to read it through from beginning 
to end before attempting to give some account of it in the 
Journal of the Society with which he was so long and 
intimately connected. Other tasks, however, have come in the 
way, and in the circumstances a brief notice will not be con- 
sidered inappropriate. 

The collection, as its title indicates, was made by ak 
‘Mufaddal of Dabbah (died cirea a.tt. 170), the most eminent 
of the Kitfah philologists in his day ; according to one story 
it was compiled at the suggestion of the Caliph al-Manstr, 
to whose son, Muhammad (al-Mahdl), al-Mufaddal is said 
to have given instruction in literature, There seems to be 
little doubt that it has come down to us intact, having been 
transmitted by Ibn al-A‘nibj, al-Mufaddal’s stepson, ‘to 
Abii ‘Tkrimah of Dabbah, from whom it passed to Abit 
‘Muhammad al-Anbiri (died ax. 304), whose commentary 
on it was afterwards published by his son, Abi Bak, 
generally known as Ibn al-Anbirl (died ax. 328). ‘This is 
the standard recension; but another, by al-Marziqt (died 
xt, 491), is extant at Berlin and formed the basis of the 
unfinished edition by Thorbecke (1885), which contains the 
text alone of exactly one-third of tho 126 pieces printed, 
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together with al-Anbéri’s commentary, in the first volume of 
‘the present edition. ‘The selected odes (including many that 
reached the compiler in a fragmentary state) are chiefly 
pre-Islamic; no more than six of the sixty-seven authors 
were born after Islam was promulgated, while the great 
majority lived and died in paganism. ‘The oldest pieces, 
those attributed to Muraggish the Elder, must have been 
composed about A.v. 500. As Sir Charles points out, there is 
some evidence for, and none against, the view that these 
are genuine. His arguments in favour of the authenticity of 
‘the ancient poetry as a wholo are set forth in a most lucid 
and effective manner, and can hardly fail to convince any: 
‘one whose mind is open to receive them. 

Basing his text on two transcripts of a manuscript of al- 
Anbéri in the Sultan’s Library in Cairo, itself the copy of an 
original in Constantinople, the editor also had at his disposal 
(2) portions of fhe same commentary preserved at Leipzig ; 
(2) Thorbeoke’s copy of the Berlin MS. of al-Marztiqi’s com- 
mentary; (3) two copies, lent by the Deutsche Morgen- 
Tindische Gesellschaft and Yale University respectively, of 
another recension represented by a manuscript at Vienna ; 
(4) Professor Wright's copy of a British Museum MS.; (5) 
‘the Kitéh al-Ikhtiydrain, purchased by the India Office from 
Mr. Krenkow, which contains twenty-three poems belonging 
to the Mufaddaliyét, Al-Anbiri’s commentary is of large 
extent and numerous verses are cited in it, so that critical 
and explanatory notes are often called for; these have been 
printed under the Arabic text. It need not be said that 
Sir Charles spared no pains to make the text perfect, and he 
acknowledges “the deepest obligations ” to Professor Bevan 
and Professor Néldeke for the help they gave him by reading 
the proofs throughout. Some difficulties, of course, remain 
unsolved, but it may be taken for granted that the number of 
avoidable errors is exceedingly small. ‘The printing of the 
first volume, which began at Beyrout in 1910, under the care 
of the Jesuit Fathers, L. Cheilho and A. Salhani, was 
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interrupted by the European War, with the result that 
although the English volume had gone through the press at 
Oxford by 1918, Sir Charles did not live to see the publication 
of either. He intended to publish, separately and later, 
“indexes of personal and place-names, of poctical quotations, 
and of selected words explained in the text.” This 
indispensable supplement is now being prepared by Pro- 
fessor Bevan, and it could not possibly be in better hands. 

The anthology of al-Mufaddal is not a collection of master 
pieces, like the Mu'allagit, or of choice excerpts, like the 
Hamdsah, Tt stands on a lower level of excellenes—some of 
the odes seem to have been selected on account of their 
interest to philologists—but on the other hand, its contents 
exhibit the general features of Bedouin verse more truly and 
in greater variety. The translation is as admirable as would 
be expected by all who mow the author's skill in this art. 
Most of the poems have been rendered into prose. Amongst 
the metrical versions (in which Sir Charles again follows the 
methods so successfully adopted by him, with certain 
modifications, from Friedrich Riickert) attention may be 
called to the splendidly vivid poem by Ta’ahbata Shara 
(No. 1), the beautiful prelude to No. XX (ash-Shanfard), 
the bard’s lament for his lost youth (No, XLIV: al-Aswad, 
son of Ya‘fur), Mutammim’s elegy on his brother Milk 
(No. LXVI, and the famous odes of ‘Algamah (No, OXIX) 
and Abi Dhwaib (No. CXXVI). The English commentary 
includes biographical and historical introductions to each 
piece, ample notes on points of language, interpretation, 
prosody, genealogy, folklore, botany, ete., and illustrates 
the details of old Arabian life in a way that has never been 
surpassed. ‘The whole volume, in short, displays the peculiar 
gifts which made Lyall such a great interpreter and trans- 
lator, combined with an erudition worthy of the two French 
scholars, Silvestre de Sacy and Caussin de Perceval, to whose 
‘memory it is dedicated. ‘There is a valuable index of subjects 
as well as one of proper names, 
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‘T may conclude with a few suggestions :— 





oot 2 

X21. The editor takes ell as equivalent to ¢ “sb, 
adding that the lexx. do not mention this sense. I think the 
ordinary meaning will serve. ‘Translate: “(A ship) whose 
quick-travelling sal is obeyed (j.e. not opposed) by the wind.” 
‘he sal as a flowing wind, uot contrary one 





xt 6 Lal 2 gles. The use of 


Judo in the sense of wisdom is unusual, as the editor remarks ; 
but more extraordinary is the use of Jukm in this context 


at all. We should expect “LeJl. ilm is specially 
f- 

contrasted with jahl (Goldziher, Mukamm. Stud., i, 222 fol.) 

and with sid, which is a species of jail (3°y:i)l Algo 3 gual, 

Lisin, xix, 181%): ef. Moga. xxit, Lo yd add Lads 

ao ibid, xiii; Zuhair, Diwwins, 192 penult. ; et passim, 1 


should be inclined to substitute pl for pall The 
latter word, though supported by the gloss, seems barely 
possible in such a quasi-proverbial phrase as we have here. 

ONIX. The statement (vol. ii, p. $28) that Mundhir, son 
of Mi’as-Samé, was killed in the battle of ‘Ain Ubiigh is 
rejected by Guidi (L'Avabic antéislamique, p. 22), on what 
authority does not appear, 


XXII 14, For Gall Yo of, al-Pakirl, od. Derenbourg, 


p. 195, 1. 
RAN, 
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GranocaR oF CoutoguraL Trmeran (crown octavo, viii + 
224 pp.) and ENoiisu-Trsetan Conogurar Diorionary 
(crown octavo, xxxvi+562pp.). By C. A. Brix, OMG, 
OLE. Calcutta: The Bengal Secretariat Book Depot. 
1920. 

In the above two volumes Sir C. A. Bell has published a 
revised and extended edition of his former Manual of 
Colloquial Tibetan, published in 1905. The fact that the 
former manual has been sold out and a new edition was 
required shows the value of Sir C. A. Bell’s former work, 
which is now further increased by the additional matter of 
the present two volumes. 

Sir C. A. Bel is particularly well fitted to write on colloquial 
‘Tibetan, for, as he nientions in his preface, he was, as 
Political Officer in Sikkim, for many years in charge of the 
diplomatic relations of the British Government with Tibet 
and Bhutan, and was brought in contact with Tibetans of all 
classes. 

The amount of matter that has been added is shown by the 
fact that the grammar portion of the former manual has 
increased from 153 to 224 pages, and the vocabulary from 
298 to 562 pages. ‘The additions to the grammar are chiefly 
under the head of the verb and the conversational exercises. 
The portion of the grammar dealing with the pronunciation 
has also been printed as an introduction at the beginning 
of the dictionary, so that the latter can be used. by itself. 
This introduction should be carefully read, so as to supple- 
ment the phonetic spelling of the Tibetan words, given in the 
Roman character. As Sir 0. A. Bell observes, it is not possible 
to represent all the Tibetan sounds by Roman letters with 
exactitude. Consequently, though the phonetic spelling 
adopted gives the correct pronunciation in many cases, in 
many others it is only approximate. One or two general 
examples will show this. ‘The indefinite article $y 


“a”, “an” is written as oki, and the definite article > 
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“the” as di, but the vowel i has quite a different sound in 
‘these two words. In the first the final g, though almost, is 
‘not quite silent, and the sound would be chit, Again, 
angrns “to kill” and 3an “to know” are spelt se-pa 
and she-pa respectively, though the sound represented 
by the ¢ is entirely different in the two cases, being 
short and abrupt in the former and long in the latter. The 
grammar and dictionary are of the dialect of Central 
Tibet. Although there are various dialects in outlying 
parts of the country, the Central Tibetan dialect is understood 
‘throughout the country and may be said to be the lingua 
franca of Tibet, and the standard form of the language. 
ts difference from the dialects is chiefly in the pronunciation. 
‘The grammar gives all the forms of the verb which are in 
ccurrent use, with perhaps one exception. I have both found 
in current written Tibetan, and also frequently heard in 
speech the form § rgyu for the future tense, e.g. bglug- 
rgywyin, “I, of we, will pour,” for which Sir C. A. Bell gives 
only byluggi-yin. Although unedueated persons may use 
gi for the future as for the present tense, educated Tibetans 
in many cases speak as well as write rgyu for the future. 

It will be noticed that a number of the forms in use in 
literature are not used at all in current speech. We could 
wish that the grammar had dealt-more fully with the question 
‘of tones in Tibetan, which are mentioned in paragraphs 28 
and 29. Sir C. A. Bell observes that “for practical purposes 
‘we must discriminate between three tones, the high, the 
medium, and the low. The initial letter and the prefix” 
[to which should be added also a superscribed letter] 
“govern the tone”. The Rev. E. Amundsen? has dealt 
‘the most fully, so far, with the tones in Tibetan, As he notes, 
the Tibetans consider that there are six tones: (1)high tone, 
abrupt; (2) high tone, long; (3) medium, abrupt; (4) 


+ Primer of Standard Tibetan, by B. Amunisen—the Seandinavian All. 
ion Press, Ghoom, Darjeeling (xbout 1900). 
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‘medium, long; (5) low, abrupt (low and rising); and (6) 
low, long, descending? 

As Sir G. A. Grierson has pointed out, a pitch may be high 
‘or low, but cannot be long or short, and henee it is wrong to 
talk of a prolonged tone. On this basis the number of tones in 
‘idetan would be four, Nos. 5 and 6 being separate tones. 
In a future edition of the dictionary it would be useful if 
‘the tone of the word could be indicated on the notation 
proposed by Sir George Grierson? 

All students of Colloquial Tibetan are greatly indebted to 
Sir O. A. Bell for this enlarged edition of his Colloquial 
Grammar and Dictionary. 

E. H.C. Watsu. 





‘Tae Onrom oF Tux Caverons Pran ov Carnene MADRasans, 
By K. A. ©. Gneswett, pp. 54, 10 figures, xii plates. 
Extrait du Bulletin de VInstitut fransais @arch6ologie 
orientale, &. xxi. Cairo, 1922, 

Hitherto the commonly accepted belief has been that the 
‘cruciform plan for a madrasah or collegiate mosque originated, 
in Syria or perhaps further to the eastward, somewhere in 
tho Saljaq empire. Mr. Creswell, after a very full discussion 
‘of what seems to be the whole of the evidence available, 
amtives at the conclusion that the plan is an Egyptian 
invention. 

Mr. Creswel’s arguments are convincing, and he tells us 
‘that the Inte Monsieur Max Van Berchem (who originally: 
threw out the conjecture which is the basis of the current 
belief), after seeing the evidence collected by him and dis- 
-oussing the matter with him, expressed himself converted to 
his theory. In accepting it, however, it will perhaps be safer 
to make some reservation as to our almost complete want 





‘Soe also Linguistic Survey of India, vol. il, pt. i 
2 “Tones in Oriental Langanges,”” by Sir George Grierson (JRAS. 
10920, pp. 447 #1, 453). 

*Tbid. 
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of Imowledge of the plans of early Mesopotamian and Persian 
‘mosques. 

‘The work includes a deseription of the eight existing Syrian 
madrasahs which were founded before the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century, and plans of seven of them, besides 
illustrations—a valuable supply of new material, for it appears 
that only a short account and an imperfect plan of one of these 
mosques have been published before, Tt represents a sub- 
stantial contribution to the history of Muhammadan art, 
all the more acceptable as the tendency recently has been 
to minimize the share of Egypt in art development under 


Islam, 
ALR. Guesr. 


Revise TRANSLATION oF THE Cranar Magata or Nizamt- 
r‘Arupr. By Epwarp G. Browne. 9} x 6}, xv + 
184 pp. Gibb Memorial. Cambridge’ University Press, 
1921, 

Abmad ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Ali of Samarcand, better known by 
his title of Nizami, the Prosodist, flourished in the twelfth 
century of the Christian era, His great work, termed Chahar 
Maqala or the “Four Discourses” on secretaries, poets, 
astrologers, and physicians, gives a vivid and accurate bird’s- 
eye view of Persia, Afghanistan, and Central Asia, and of the 
leading figures of the period. Professor Browne first edited 
this classic in 1899, and we now have to thank him for a 
second and improved edition with valuable notes on many 
subjects, 

I¢ is difficult to know what to notice, there is so much that 
excites our interest. We have the oldest account of Firdawsi, 
of how he wrote his famous epie that stands alone in Wester. 
Asia, as that of Homer did in Hellas, and of Mabmud’s lack: 
of liberality. Finally we have the dramatic scene, when the 
repentant monarch dispatched a rich reward on the royal 
camels, which entered Tus by the Rndbar gate, as the corpse 
of Firdawsi was being carried off to burial. ‘The birthplace of 
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Firdawsi at Bazh, the site of Tubaran, of Rudbar, and of 
Razan, which are referred to in the anecdote, have now all 
been identified (vide my “Historical Notes on Khurasan”, 
JRAS., October, 1910). Again, we have the reference to the 
Astronomer-poct of Nishapur, and we realize how deeply 
‘Umar Khayyam impressed his contemporaries, not, indeed, 
as a poet, but as an astrologer. 

Perhaps one of the most typical verses quoted is that of the 
poet Muzzi, who, having been rewarded for a notable quatrain 
by the gift of a horse, immediately expressed his thanks :— 

‘The King beheld the Fire which in me blazed ; 
‘Me from low arth above the Moon he raised ; 
From me a verse, like Water fluent heard, 
And swift as Wind a noble sieed conferred. 

‘This brilliant impromptu, which refers to the four elements, 
is an excellent example of this class of Persian poetry. 

Thanks to Nizami, we gain a keon insight into the 
character of Mahmud, the famous “ Idol-breaker”. He must 
have been difficult to live with, for he said of himself, “ Kings 
are like little children, in order to receive rewards from them, 
one should speak in accordance with their views.” Mahmnd 
certainly acted up to the above as anecdotes prove, 

In conclusion, the text is just under one hundred pages, 
and in no other work is so much to.be found in so few pages, 
and not only the scholar but the historian will gain much by 
studying what is held to be the most perfect example of 
Persian prose. 

P, M, Syres, 


‘Menor oF Zeure-Ep-piv Mumaaatep Bapur, EMPEROR oF 
Hipusra, Translated by Joun Leypen and 
Wirt Ensxrve. Annotated and revised by Sir Lucas 
Kiva. Two volumes, 7}x5, pp. exi +471, 1 portrait, 1 
map. Humphrey Milford : Oxford University Press, 1921. 

‘These two small octavo volumes, neatly got up and closely 
printed, contain an amended reprint of Erskine’s edition of 
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Babur’s Memoirs, two prefaces (by Sir Lucas King and 
Erskine), Erskine’s introduction and supplementary remarks, 
five appendices, and an index of 22 pages. ‘The bookis, in fact, 
‘Exskine’s edition of 1826 brought up to date by a thoroughly 
competent scholar, and thus most welcome. Of the three 
parts into which ibis divided I hardly like to say which is the 
most interesting and illuminating: Babur's self-revealing 
text, the fine introduction, which is highly instructive reading 
even for the expert Orientalist, although a hundred years 
old, or the appendices, To all of them Sir Lucas King has 
added a running commentary in footnotes, distinguished from 
Erskine’s by square brackets, which are remarkable for the 
self-restraint and mature scholarship exhibited. 

This account of Babur, the Mughal “tiger ”, coming on the 
heels of Professor Qanungo’s tecent researches into the story 
of Sher Shah Sitr, the Afghan “ tiger ” of much the same time, 
is of supreme interest to those who would know what manner 
of men they were that founded Muhammadan Empires at 
Delhi and Agra in the sixteenth century. Sher Shah’s was 
destined to disappear after a short while, but Babur’s lasted 
on for two and a half centuries, Alike in many respects 
and both possessed of supreme military and administrative 
capacity, the manner of their coming by their title of “ tiger” 
rather shows the difference between them. Babur inherited 
his, for he was not the first Babur of his line in the days 
before he thought of India : Sher Shah had his conferred upon 
‘him on account of the character he bore among his con- 
‘temporaries, which they compared to that of the Royal not 
the savage tiger. Babur was a typical prince of his day and 
race, though of much more than ordinary intellectual power, 
which is saying much for him: Sher Shah raised himself by 
sheer force of intellect and character from the position of 
the eldest son of a country gentleman (jagirdar) to that of 
Emperor of Hindostan, In this sense he was the superior 
man of the two, though this must not be understood as any 
belittling of the achievements of Babur, 
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It is impossible to do more than skim over so full a book as 
this in the space at my disposal, so I will merely touch on a 
point or two to indicate its extreme interest to those who study 
Oriental history. In Erskine’s introduction there is a good 
deal about Tamerlane (i.e. limping Taimur or Timtr, according 
as one affects the Indian or Persian pronunciation), from 
whom Babur was directly descended. Going on the 
information as to this really great man that was available 
to Europeans a century ago, Erskine gives what is to my 
mind an inadequate idea of him, and Sir Lucas King does not 
apparently “correct” him. ‘Two incompatible views of 
‘Timi have come down to us: one by an enemy and one by 
a friend. It was the enemy’s that first found its way to the 
world of European scholarship. To the enemy and traducer 
he was everything that was low and vile: to the friend and 
admirer everything that was the reverse. I may be wrong 
in my own estimate of this important man, but very briefly 
itis this. He was by descent the military head of the Barlas. 
or Bilas tribe of Mongols in Samarkand, but was brought 
up in an atmosphere of scholarly Arab Muhammadanism in 
which his father and grandfather delighted, being by personal 
inclination peaceable, highly read antiquaries. So what 
‘Timiir inherited from his general Mongol ancestry was military 
capacity, and what he acquired from his immediate forebears 
was a cultivated taste and a habit of reading, which were 
engrained in him. He was anything but an unlettered savage 
leader, though he showed the ancestral ferocity on occasion. 
So, indeed, did both Babur and Sher Shah, owing to inherited 
characteristics. The four days’ sack of Delhi by his followers 
(1398), which he did not try to check, was horrible, but he haa 
the grace to devote several pages of exouses for it in his 
Institutes or Memoirs, which, as I think, he wrote himself. 
Indeed, the time has come for an amended and fully up-to- 
Gate edition of Davy’s translation (1788) of the Tieukati- 
Timéiri, and no one could do it better than Sir Lucas King. 

‘There are other items in the introduction on which I am 
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tempted to dilate, bub T must pass on to the text itself. Every 
great man’s actions spring from three sources : his intellect, 
his character, and his environment. His intellect governs 
his conscious actions; his character govems his natural, 
i.e. unconscious or at best subconscious, actions; his 
‘environment, including his heredity, largely colours both. 
‘There is perpetual war between his intellect and his character, 
‘each endeavouring to control the other, and in this war his 
‘environment is always intervening. So that when a man 
is trying to use his intellect only, his character colours the 
resultant action, and vice versa his intellect is at play even 
in his more unconscious actions; and in both cases he never 
quite gets over the pressure of his environment, ‘Thus the 
same man may be a great administrator, a profound thinker, 
a fine scholar, and yet what is universally recognized as 
“q human being” in his every-day actions, and a prey to 
‘temptations of a certain kind—it may be, indeed, of every 
kind—i.e, unable to resist the promptings of his unconscious 
‘or subconscious mind—unable to escape from his surroundings 
and early education. In this way a far-thinking philosopher 
may be as weak as water and hide-bound by custom in daily 
life, while an intellectual dolt may be strong of will, and able 
to perform the difficult feat of breaking through custom. 
One can get at the situation thus brought about by considering 
the phenomenon of moral and physical courage, In every 
man’s life there is a perpetual struggle Between these 
“qualities”, with the result that no man is either wholly 
a moral or a physical coward or hero. 

All this is wel illustrated in the outspoken pages of Babur's 
memoirs of his own life, and it is this that makes them so well 
worth study, irrespective of the greatness and importance 
of his personal achievements. It is all there :—the intellect 
that made him capable of planning and carrying through his 
many campaigns, great and small; that enabled him to be 
the first in his regions to utilize on a decisive scale the then 
novel idea of modem artillery ; that made him set about 
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regulating the administration whenever he got possession of 
1a city or province; that caused him to apportion of care 
forethought praise and blame; that caused him to be an 
accurate student of the geography of the countries within 
his ken—as, indeed, every successful general must be; that 
made him appreciate the difficulties of any given position at 
their true worth.—The character that made him drink and 
take drugs to excess; take a pride in recording his ancestry 
and their doings, for which, however, we of the centuries 
after him must be thankful; minutely observe the people 
about him and record his observations, for which mirror of 
‘the society of his day our heartfelt thanks; that gave him 
hhis love of nature and natural history ; that produced his 
infatuation for his son, Humayiin—The environment that 
‘made him an unlimited polygamist and govemed his attitude 
towards women and his appraisement of them in the abstract ; 
‘that caused him to act as a ferocious tyrant when he thought 
itpolitic, taking political action to be the rosult of the conquest 
‘of environment over character, when intellect has become the 
‘handmaid of character—the conscious mind the handmaid 
‘of the subconscious. It was unconscious subservience to 
environment that made him capable of such a comment as 
this: “Many young cavalies of his party were taken 
prisoners. Sultan Hussain Mirza ordered the whole of them to 
have their heads struck off. Nor in this instance alone: on 
‘every occasion when any of his sons rebelled and was defeated, 
he uniformly ordered every one of his adherents who fell into 
his hands to be beheaded. And why not? He had right on 
his side.” 

So much for environment affecting a view of political 
‘action. Now for a traditional view of an act of treachery 
(nimakhardmi) : “For the sake of this fleeting world, which 
never was and never will be true to anyone, this thankless 
and ungrateful man [Khusru Shah] seized Sultan Masa’ad 
‘Mirza, a prince whom he himself had reared from infaney to 
manhood, and whose governor [tutor on behali of his father, 

Jmas. coroner 1922, 29 
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his own patton] he had been, and blinded him by lancing his 
eyes. ... Bvery day till the day of judgment, may a hundred 
curses light on the head of that man, who is guilty of such 
blank treachery, and on his who plans it.” Elsewhere 
Babur also hurls invectives at Khusru Shah, of whom he says 
in his own inimitable fashion that “he had not the courage 
to face a ban-door fowl.” 

Babur’s general attitude towards women was wholly that 
of his race and time, i. it was dictated by custom and 
environment. Writing of his own sisters and other near 
relatives, he records again and again, as a matter of ordinary 
fact that, in consequence of political events in his turbulent 
day, so and so “ fell into the hands of ” such and such a prince 
or even marauder, and by him had children, whose careers 
he records. These misfortunes had no effect on their social 
status. Sometimes there was a much worse fate in store, e.g. 
“In the prisons of that wicked miscreant they [the captured 
women] departed from this perishable world.” 

His marriages were strictly in accordance with custom, and 
he made no attempt to escape from his environment in this 
respect. His first wife was Aesha Sultan Begam, his cousin, 
to whom he was betrothed at 5 and married at 16. She was 
the mother of his shortrlived first child, bom when he was 19 ; 
Dut he soon tired of her, and she finally “left my family”. 
Subsequently “‘he saw” her half-sister, “and being pleased 
with her,” married her by the usual procedure, At the 
instance of his mother he married yet another cousin: “ We 
id not agree very well,” and after a while this poor lady died 
of smallpox. Of one of his father’s wives, he remarks: “A 
‘year or a year and a half after the marriage she was removed 
from the laram.” One wonders what sort of family tragedy 
this bald statement covers. Of another lady we read that she 
acquired such influence over her husband that he could not 
look at another woman, and so she was put out of the way. 
Of a near relative, however, who, too, had married a first 
cousin, its recorded that “he had no other wife or concubine”. 
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In his frank, outspoken way Babur also tells the world of his 
shyness and bashfulness when he first married Aesha Sultan 
‘Begam, but he records this fact in terms less strong than those 
used in the unsavoury story of the boy, Baburi. ‘That story is 
told with evident confidence as to its being understood as 
‘a natural and not unusual expression of feelings by his eon 
temporaries. On the other hand, Babur was capable, when 
he applied his intellect, of gauging the mental capacities of 
women : “ There were few of her sex who equalled my grand- 
mother, Ahsin Doulat Begam, in sense and sagacity. . She 
was uncommonly far-sighted and judicious. Many. affairs 
and enterprises of importance were conduoted by her advice.” 
One can see the whole story. In Babur’s attitude towards 
women,” environment took charge of the situation and eon- 
trolled his character, while his intellect played the part, of 
a subservient handmaiden. 

Babur’s intellectual estimates of the men around him and of 
his own family are penetrating in a high degree, apd. are 
expressed with an astonishing picturesqueness. ‘They, form, 
indeed; a criterion of his intellectual powers, and perhaps in.no 
way is his character more clearly shown than in the use he 
made of those through whom he most clearly saw. ‘Thus, of 
‘Kambar ‘Ali Salakh, a Mughal officer who had risen from 
quite the lowest ranks of life, he remarks: “From, me he 
received distinguished favours. Till he had attained high 
rank, his conduct was exceedingly good, but after he. had 
gained a certain elevation he became negligent and perverse. 
‘He talked a great deal and very idly ; indeed, there can be 
no doubt that great taller must talk foolishly. He was a 
man of contracted capacity and of a muddy brain.” He is 
often mentioned, and Babur's mode of using such a man.is 
‘a lesson in both politics and administration. 

Babur founded the Indian Mughal Empire, and the Mughals 
wore his mainstay, but characteristically he never liked them. 
Tt was always his Tarki connexion that he was so proud of. 
Witness the quatrain he quotes with evident gusto of “the 
wretches of Mughals” — 
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If the Mughal race were a raco of angels, it is a bad race; 

‘And were the name Mughal written in gold, it would be 
odious. 

‘Take care not to pluck ono ear of corm from a Mughal’s 
Darvest 

‘The Mughal seed is such that whatever is sowed with it is 
exeerable. 


In the above lines and the circumstances in which they are 
quoted Babur shows himself to be “a man”, ie. his 
character has command of his intellect. It constantly has in 
these breezy memoirs, e.g. in the wonderful story he tells of 
‘the powers of the Mughal yakshi, or surgeon, who “ cured” 
him of the severe wound he received on the banks of the 
‘Khakdn in 1503, and his reasons for having “‘no doubt that 
‘Khwaja Mauléna Qizi was » Wali (Saint) ”: “ What better 
proof of it could be required than the single fact that in a 
short time no trace or memorial remained of any one of all 
‘those who were concerned in his murder?” Here character 
as subconscious intelligence, and not intellect as conscious 
intelligence, is arguing. 

Observing that this book is a mass of delightful tit-bits of 
observation and self-revelation I must cease from quoting it 
further, and close my remarks with one or two as to the 
admirable notes ofits latest editor. I would first call attention 
to the notes on geographical identifications and to such com- 
ments as those on the Uighurs, p. xxiii; on the Mongol 
language, p. li; on the term Turkoman, p. Ixviii; on the 
‘Huns, p. xlix;; on the introduction of modem artillery, p. 58. 
On the last point I would remark that Sher Shah deliberately, 
and with admirable judgment as the sequel showed, did not 
follow Babur as to the use of artillery with euch armies as he 
‘was first able to raise, because the then new-fangled arm would 
have prevented the rapid secret’ marches through mountain 
jungles he was obliged to make, showing here as much genius 
in eschewing artillery as Babur did in using it, 

‘There are many of such important notes scattered through 
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the two volumes ; but surely Sir Lucas King mast be tripping, 
if his note on p. 80 is to be read as supporting Erskine’s error 
that the carved “Mosque” at Samarkand mentioned by 
Babur in 1497 is modelled on Sher Shah’s mosque at Delhi. 
Sher Shah did not get to Delhi as a raler before 1539 in the 
days of Babur’s son and his opponent, Humiyiin the Unready. 
In fact, the Qila’-Kohna or Sher Shah’s Masjid in the Purina 
Qila’ at Delhi seems to have been built in 1541. 

Lastly, if any reader of Babur’s Memoirs should be inclined 
to judge that this mighty man of the past was after allnot a 
very great personage, let him consider whether the stories 
of other such heroes have come down to us with a hundredth 
part of the oandour or fullness of revelation as to character 


as is to be found in his engrossing pages. 
RO. Tempe. 





Axomwt Ivpian Hisronicat Traprmoy. By FE, 
Panorrer, 9} x 53, viii + 368 pp. London: Oxford 
University Pross, 1922. 

‘The Purdnas and the Brahmanical literature formed thereon 
naturally attracted the attention of the earlier English 
inguiters into “Things Indian”, leading to the historical 
school of Wilford and his time. Their lucubrations were, 
however, premature and soon brought them into ridicule, when 
‘rue scholarship began to tackle the vast historical subject that 
Sanskrit MSS. revealed. They were, as it were necessarily, 
followed by the better, but still imperfectly, equipped schools 
of the “ higher criticism”. ‘This led to the equally erroneous, 
as it has turned out, beliofs that no real history is contained 
in Hindu literature and that no acceptable chronological 
statements can be found between the days of Asoka and the 
‘Muhammadan inruptions—a period of some thirteen centuries, 
‘The advance made in the deciphering of epigraphic documents 
and in the solution of Indian epigraphic chronological state- 
ments next led, and still erroneously, to the belief that 
scholarship in India itself must rely entirely on epigraphic 
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records for Indian chronology, and this belief was confirmed 
by the gradual filing up in this way of the gaps in ascertained 
dates for nearly the whole period desired. 

‘As one who has taken a leading part in the publication of 
‘the labours of the Indian epigraphists I suppose I ought to 
‘support their pretensions, but all through the half century 
that has elapsed since Fleet and his fellow workers com- 
menoed to perfect their line of study and research I have felt 
that literature such as that contained in the Purinas would in 
the end be found to include true history in its statements. 
It is, therefore, with real pleasure that I have perused the 
results of Mz. Pargiter’s scholarly and level-headed labours of 
the last thirty years, though it must be admitted that they 
are startling and revolutionary. 

‘The space at my disposal in this Journal does not permit of 
‘amy making any but the most cursory remarks on his work. 
‘Speaking in the briefest manner possible, it appears to me that 
he has applied to his subject @ profound scholarship and 
treated the evidence it has brought before him with the 
rminuteness and patience that his training as a High Court 
Judge must have made habitual to him. It need hardly be 
that it is marshalled with the skill and fairness of an 
experienced lawyer. 

Mr. Pargiter’s great point is that the Purdnas, divested of 
Brohmanical religious padding, and what is more important, 
of their sectarian clothing, are historical records of the 
Kehattriyas, ie. of active men of the world, and therefore 
contain real history which is capable of being dug out of them. 

‘Tradition of every kind dies hard, and in a well-known 
book published so lately as 1914—Professor Rapson’s Ancient 
India—one finds the writer following the tradition established. 
by modem European scholarship and regarding the Purdinas 
and the like as purely Brahmanical books of no historical 
value whatever, leaving it to epigraphy and the works of 
foreign contemporary writers to eupply what true historical 
data are obtainable about ancient India. But he does express 
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‘a hope that some day a scholar will be found who can separate 
the Brahmanic dross from the old literature and thus bring 
‘out the history that is buried in it. Such a scholar has 
arisen in Mr. Pargiter, and owing to the impetus that will be 
given by his book, which bids fair to become a classic on 
its own account, we have a chanco of developing history from 
Indian literature, a line of thought that is taking root every- 
where in the minds of Indian scholars. 

I cannot go further here into this important work than to 
point out the revolutionary nature of the main historical 
inference drawn by Mr. Pargiter. This is that Indian 
tradition does not support the now long-accepted theory that 
the “ Aryans ” entered by the north-west frontier and spread 
thence over North India and the Deccan, and finally from the 
religious point of view dominated all India, But on the 
contrary, it supports the view that the Aryans entered India 
by the Mid-Himalayas and penetrated as far south as 
Allahabad, and then by a reflex movement spread northwards 
into Tran or Persia and North Mesopotamia (Mitanni). If 
this very brief stimmary does Mr. Paxgiter injustice I tender 
him my apologies. But my point is that if he is right—and 
his book is such that it cannot lightly be set aside—we must 
reconstriict all our ideas of “ Aryan” migrations to India, 
Persia, and Ewrope, and one’s experience of such reconstruc- 
tions is that they do not take effect: until a novel theory has 
been subjected to every kind of criticism—friendly and 


hostile. 
R. C. Tener, 


‘Fismya reo tae Earuest Times, By Wia1aw 
Rapourre, Esq., sometime of Balliol College, Oxford. 
8v0, 478 pp., with numerous illustrations. London : 
John Murray, 1921. 

‘We have here a very readable and highly entertaining book 
by an English country gentleman of the old school, a veritable 

‘Martial of our times. The author's object is to describe the 
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craft of the fisherman in ancient times, from the old Stone 
‘Age to 4.0. 600. Done in the best of English style, savoured 
with classical learning, witty and full of culture, it has strong 
claims to attaining the reputation of Isaak Walton’s The 
Compleat Angler. The Introduction is devoted to fishing and 
fishing tackle in the Paleolithic Period, the cave dwellers 
cof Europe, the Aztecs of Mexico, and the ancient Peruvians ; 
the Eskimos and various lower races of our time are all 
‘thoroughly examined with respect to fishing. He concludes 
that “Only two weapons can be traceably attributed to 
Paleolithic man. First and pre-eminent the spear (or harpon, 
‘with its various congeners), with possibly adjustable flint 
heads, and second, but to a farless extent, the gorge, or as it 
hes been better termed, the bait-holder.”” Fishing with hook 
and line is not a primitive contrivance and the use of the net 
in doubtful in the old Stone Age. In his remarks on certain 
‘Asteo pictographs, pp. 22-3, which obviously refer to boating 
‘and fishing, the author interprets probably after standard 
writers on the subject, certain dots and ovals to indicate the 
‘age of boys and their allowance of cakes. My own experience 
with pictographic writing excites a feeling of caution regarding 
these conjectures and many others which have been made 
concerning the Mendoza Codex of Aztec signs. 

‘The subject of Greek and Roman fishing occupies the first 
and greater portion of the book. The civilization of Greece 
and Rome is Mr. Radcliffe's specialty. He required little 
help and guidance from specialists here, and his chapters on 
this department are admirably illustrated with quotations. 
of classical writers ; especially does he lay Homer, Plato, 
Aristotle, Theocritus, Pliny, Vergil, and Martial under eon- 
tribution, Obscure writers of all periods even down to the 
Middle Ages and the recently recovered Greek papyri are 
utilized. The statements of the text are extremely well 
defended by documents and citations. ishing with spear, 
net, ine, and rod were already familiar to the Greeks in Homer's 
‘time, but to Aristotle belongs the credit of founding the science 
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of piscatorial zoology. He first determined the age of certain 
fish by scale reading, and Mr. Radcliffe claims to be the firsé 
historian to vindicate the distinction for Aristotle. ‘There is 
‘an important digression on pp. 169-72, conceming Plutarch, 
who has been hitherto accused of “ speaking against fishing 
as a base, illiberal employment, having neither wit nor 
perspicacity in it, nor worth the labour”. For centuries 
Plutarch had been libelled as a contemner of fishing, but our 
author shows that it is all a stupid blunder. ‘The words were 
written by Plutarch, but occur in a debate and. were said by 
Aristotimus, who advocates the superior sagacity of terrestrial 
animals as against the aquatics. ‘The false accusation against 
an ancient writer so well known and meritorious as Plutarch 
is easily dispelled, and the point will certainly secure for our 
author unstinted praise. Space forbids but scant notice of 
these delightful and leamed chapters on fish and fishing among 
the Greeks and Romans, nor can I devote more than passing 
reference to the exhaustive chapters on Egyptian fishing. 
‘For Egypt is claimed the invention of the hook and, above all, 
the rod and the reel. 

‘The chapters on Assyrian fishing represent the first attempt 
to investigate this aspect of Sumero-Babylonian-Assyrian 
culture. The Sumerians, from whom the civilization of ancient 
Mesopotamia was principally derived, fished only with net 
and spear; the Assyrians, at any rate, knew the hook and 
line, but their use in ancient Sumer is doubtful. The rod seems 
to have been unknown in Babylonia and Assyria, as it was 
among the Hebrews, an extraordinary fact in view of their 
long and intimate contact with Egypt. The arrival of the 
Semites in Mesopotamia is placed at 3800 n.c., but the author 
should revise his date here. Semitic kings are known to have 
ruled in the northern kingdom of Kish as early as 5000 8.0. 
See my article in the Journal of Egyptian Archeology, 
October, 1921, The Early Chronology of Sumer and Egypt.” 
As to the relations of the Sumerians with pre-historic Egypt, 
‘the statements on p. 862 now require drastic revision, 
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Sumerian culture and writing existed in Egypt long before 
the advent of the true Egyptians, and archeological evidence 
of their presence there is abundant. It is a real pleasure to 
the specialist to se how carefully Mr. Radcliffe utilizes 
scientific work and makes every effort to understand problems 
which he approached as terra nova to himself. ‘The chapter 
on the fish gods of Babylonia is cautious and moves the 
Assyriologist to question his own knowledge of the subject. 
Te is certainly curious that the Sumero-Babylonian pantheon 
possessed no special deity of fishdom. ‘The nearest approach 
thereto is certainly the old Sumerian aspect of the mother 
goddess Nin, whose name means “Queen of the Waters ”, 
and the pictograph for her name means “fish-house””. See 
say Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 45, but she is essentially a patroness 
of irrigation and pastures. She was by origin most certainly 
a patroness of water crustacea and fish, and was later identified 
with the westem ? (Hittite 2) Zéhara, the scorpion deity. 
Tshara, the secondary name of Nini, is possibly derived from 
e& ha, “fish-house,” seo ibid. 46 f., but it is curious that she 
is constantly identified with Scorpio in astronomy and not 
with Pisces As she was by origin a fish deity but in actual 
worship a patroness of canals, springs, and rivers, the inference 
is that the piscatorial craft was despised in Babylonia as it 
was in Egypt and Greece. Scheil, in his note “Sur le Marché 
aux Poissons de Larsa”, Revue d’Assyriologie, 15, 183, 
comments upon the remarkable decline in the demand for 
fish in Sumer and Acad. In early Sumerian times economic 
documents contain numerous references to fish in offering and 
in commerce. But fish as a diet certainly declined in 
Babylonia, which probably accounts for the transformation 
of the character of Nind. An old Sumerian hymn to Nini 
actually describes het as patroness of fish, PSBA. 1918, 83, 
cited by the author and another, Revue @’ Assyriologie, 15, 128, 
published by Scheil, again connects her with various fish. 

She is, at any rate in the early period before the decline of 


* See JEA. vi, 198, n. 8. 
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fish-eating, a fish goddess. But undoubtedly the Sumerian 
deity most commonly associated with fish was Enki or Ea 
of Eridu. He was identified with the constellation Pisces, 
seo Kugler, Sternkunde Ergcinzung, 65, 19, and to his regime 
in the heavens belonged Aquarius or in legend the fish-man 
(kulilu}, and especially Capricorn, usually called sujurmas, 
the goat-fish, or kusarikku, fish-antelope, or allutlu, ‘This god 
of water was usually symbolized on monuments by the goat 
fish, a gont or an antelope with a fish-body. ‘The best example 
is found on the kudurrn of Melisipak, Delegation en Perso, 
i, pl.xvi. ‘That he was actually associated with both goat- 
fish and fish-man was proven byHeuzeyin Reoue @ Assyrologie, 
vy, 181, from a seal which shows the watergod standing on 
both of these fabulous beings, who are also figured above him. 
He holds the overflowing jar from which two streams, the 
‘Tigris and Euphrates, descend. His association with the 
antelope or goat probably arose after he was identified with 
Capricom, and the widely spread symbol of the goat-fish 
‘or antelope-fish is due to his double association with Capricom 
and Pisces. The figure of a béing with body of afish and head of 
a beatded man on the monuments and seals usually represents 
Ea of Eridu, but sometimes simply Aquarius as one of the 
primeval monsters of chaos, who were bound and chained 
to the stars by Marduk. See especially the conflict of Marduk 
with the fish-man (ja-galu, galt, ga-li-lir=kulilu) in Ward, 
Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, No. 657. The fish-man (fulilu) 
appears frequently in the epic of Creation among the monsters 
‘of the dragon of chaos, Tiamat. Senecherib honoured Ea 
by offerings of balgd and *libbu fish, Meissner-Rost, Bauin- 
scrifien Senecheribs, 76, 18, and by dedicating to him a boat 
‘of gold, a golden fish, and a golden goat-fish (alluttu) 
TI R. 12, No. 2, 34. 

2 For ailuttu=muburmaiuseaprioors, seo Weidner, MTandluch der 
Babylonnchen Astrononir, 68, 10; 67, 31. The Babylonians saw in 
Capriors not only the figure of & goxt, but alpha-+beta of this con- 


stellation was also called the kakkslb mary or bost-star and assigned, 
to Ea. 
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Therefore Ea or Oannes was primarily the fish-deity of 
Babylonia, god of wisdom, the creative word who evolved the 
form of all things, and to his priests of incantation he 
delegated mystic wisdom and power over the demons. For 
this reason his priests clothed themselves in robes to imitate 
fish, symbol of the divine and mystic wisdom of the water- 
god. On monuments of Nineveh there is a curious genius 
from whose head falls a robe in imitation of a fish. He appears 
to be in the act of fertilizing the sacred date-palm, see 
Radcliffe, p. 365, and Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 343. 
‘This figure is certainly not Dagan, but an inferior water- 
deity of the cult of Eridu. The figure has been commonly 
taken for Dagan of Ashdod, whose cult in Babylonia is said 
to be a western importation. His cult appears in Babylonia 
in the age of Sargon and Narim-Sin of the twenty-ninth 
and twenty-eighth centuries, and he seems to have been 
worshipped at Maer, a Semitic centre on the middle Euphrates, 
from ancient times. He certainly does not belong to the 
Sumerian pantheon, except by adoption, and there is no 
evidence at all for his fish-character in Babylonia, ‘There is 
every reason to believe that Dagan is really a very anciont 
Amorite deity, but there is no evidence for seeing Dagan in 
the fish-genii of the monuments of Nineveh. The figures 
designated as Dagan in chapter 38 almost certainly represent 
a minor deity of the great water cult of Eridu. 

A study of Jewish and Chinese fishing fills the last seventy. 
pages of the book. The fine quality of investigation is 
sustained to the close. Here, again, the author has taken 
counsel from great scholars, and his acute observations really 
contribute to the elucidation of Hebrew and Chinese 
archaology. ‘The only weak feature of the book is the Index, 
which does not do justice to the details and full literature of 


the contents. 
S. Lanavon. 
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Reoven, pe Lors Assyrmennes: Texre AssyRieN EN 
‘Transonmtion avec Trapvction Fraxcatss Et INDEX. 
By V. Souent, Membre de l'Institut. 11} x 7}, 125 pp. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1921. 

‘The publications of the German Oriental Society appear 
in rapid succession, and continue to reveal the remarkable 
richness of the old Assyrian library of Assur. On plates 1-21 
of his Keilschrifleate aus Assur Verschiedenen Inhalts, Dr. Otto 
Schroeder has published two large tablets of an edition of laws 
which regulated society in Assyria. The more complete 
tablet VAT. 10000 consists of four long columns on obverse 
and reverse, eight in all, each containing more than 100 lines. 
‘The second tablet, originally of the same size, is less than half 
preserved. ‘The Assur library contained also another edition 
of the Assyrian laws redacted on smaller tablets; Schroeder 
publishes fragments of four tablets of this edition. ‘There are 
no duplicates in the material now made accessible. It is 
understood that an edition of these texts is heing made in 
Germany. Meismer first called attention to some aspects of 
‘the laws in OLZ. 1920, 246, and in his Babylonien und 
Assyrien. A translation with notes by Jastrow appeared in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1921. 

‘Naturally, the recovery of a considerable portion of the laws 
of the Assyrian kingdom is anevent of greatimportance. Baby- 
lonian laws were already Imown from the famous Susa St2le 
first published by Scheil and now more or less completed by 
‘tablets from Nippurand Warka. A new edition of all the Baby- 
lonian laws of the old kingdom and the few paragraphs of the 
Neo-Babylonian Code which are known, is in preparation by 
Mr. Driver, of Oxford, who intends to include the Assyrian 
Code as well. Assyriologists will receive the first transcription 
‘of the Assyrian Code from the hands of Professor Scheil with 
a feeling of satisfaction mingled with sentiment. Qui primus 
leges Babylonicas interpretatus est, quoque Assyricas. His 
edition has no notes to defend his interpretation, and con- 
sequently the brilliany of some of his translations may be 
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easily overlooked by those who do not read him closely. ‘The 
paragraphs of the Assyrian Code are numbered from their 
order on each tablet; it is at present impossible to assign the 
tablets to their proper position in the Code. 

T have been studying these texts a good deal myself, and 
on the basis of Scheil’s edition I shall turn this review into 
a ruming commentary. 

§1 (of VAT. 10000) concems women who steal from a 
temple. ‘The penalty is shearing of their hair. It was certainly 
preceded by a law concerning theft from temples by men. 
‘The latter law corresponded to § 6 of the Babylonian Code, 
where death was the penalty. Restore Il. 11 f. gullubta sa-a 
[einnéoat lu] ase-at [lu-u marat). 

§2-concers women who are guilty of slander. Her husband 
is nob responsible. On mikit pit tartist, “She involved on 
herself a slip of the mouth,” ef. mikit t€mi, failure of the under- 
standing. 

‘The woman's children are involved, and if she is convicted 
they are not allowed to approach her husband. 

§6. A married woman sets up a shop in the plain. Anyone 
who purchases from her is a thief. The word Ridu, plain, 
field, occurs soveral times in the Code, and is correctly. 
translated. For kidu, see Hilprecht, Anniversary Volume, 
162; Thureau-Dangin, Sargon, 135. 

§7,1. 82, ilesa-ma, “which is beside it.” Iitu, ii > ilu, 
ilti is @ favourite word for iti, with, beside, in vemaculat 
Assyrian. See Ylvisaker, Zur babylonischen und assyrischen 
Grammatik, p. 54. 

1. 84, restore e-ri-‘m-ma, inflamation. Sumerian sa- 
samag = erinins, CP. 19, 4, 31; ansiumug = erimmue, with 
Jali, boil, pendu, inflamation, Voc, Boghazkdi, 36, 6. See 
also Holma, Kleine Beitriige, p. 7; Meissner, SAI. 1959, 
See also erimu, boil, CL. 28, 29, 17; Holma, Korperteile, 
pe4yn te 

§9. Here the law concems a man who has embraced or 
kissed a man’s wife. ‘The penalty I restore as follows: His 
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lower lip [ina] si-e-ri-im-te Sa a-pa-a-Se [i-sa-Jad-du-du inakisu, 
swith the edge of a sickle shall they draw across and sever it. 
For apaiu = pau, sickle, sword, see OT. 12, 45, K. 4408, 
R. 26. For line 89 I prefer the reading hipirw epussi, “he 
embraced her.” 

§§10 and 11 belong together, i.e. §10 extends to col. ii, 13, 
for there is no dividing line. From this point my section 
numbers are one less than Scheil’s. 

§11 (12), 1 16, la-ni-ik-bi-me. me is the particle attached 
for direct discourse, Thureau-Dangin, RA. 11, 154. The form 
is for lu anik-ki, “Let me cohabit with thee.” 

§14. A man discovers his wife in the act of adultery. He 
may slay both man and woman. Or he may cut off the nose 
of his wife and render the man a eunuch, and mutilate his 
face. Or he may set them both free. The Babylonian cognate 
of the Hebrew saris occurs here as a dual iariten, but the 
word has been known for some time; in fact, it was suggested 
by Delitzsch, H.W. p. 694, and proven by Jensen, ZA. 24, 
109, n. 1. The usual form is fa ré-e-ti, la-réti, Rbeling, 
Religivse Texte, 135, ii, 14. Tt ocours in Aramaic dockets, 
Delaporte, Epigraphes Araméens, p. 14. 

§17, 1. 80, igaddimus, probably for ihattimus, they shall 
circumcise him (2). See § 18, 1. 92. 

§20 corresponds to § 209 of the Bab. Code, and to §19 of 
the Sumerian Code? The fact that this law concerning 
gravid women ocours in all the law codes from the earliest 
times is not complimentary to the ancient peoples of 
Mesopotamia. The circumstance that a man by violence 
causes a gravid woman to have a miscarriage must have been. 
fairly common among them. See below, § 50. 

§21. bit kite, the crucial word in this law means treasury, 
chest. Scheil undoubtedly had this senso in mind. I suggest 
the following restorations : sum-ma ki-{di-nu ana aXfati ina] 
ditt kaate id-{din itam-ma] maa sun-ma-ani (la i-di-mi] 
4% dum-ma asiaat [ameli taktabi] maa itti-ka-an-ni [1] 

+ fe this Journal, 1920, 508. 
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amelu bit bite (Suate] amelu (So) id-di-nu-t-ni [a-na nari-it} 
‘illak, etc, “If protégé unto the wife of a man from the 
‘treasury gave (something) he shall swear saying ‘I knew it 
not’, and if the wife of a man said ‘he cohabited with me’, 
then the keeper of the treasury that man who gave shall go 
to the river without cords. Ihe returns from the river, as 
‘the husband did to the wife so shall they do to him (ie. to 
the husband, for the accused is innocent).”” 
$23. mummértu is for mu-ma’ir-tu, mediatress as Scheil 
hhas interpreted. Hardly the niph‘al particle, but the piel 
of ma’dru, Tn 1. 88, note the imegular permansive fem. sing. 
subjunctive, kit ni-kutu-né taltibi, she said that she had 
committed adultery. Of. usbutuni, nagutuni, hadiutu-u-ni. 
§ 24. In line 48 read be-da-at, she passed the night. Line 52, 
aika-su di-it-te, but his wife knew (2), ditte for tédi ? 
$40 contains interesting legislation about the veiling of 
‘women in the street. All free-born married women and girls 
must be veiled. A man’s concubine (esirtu) must veil herself 
when she went out with her mistress, Also a married 
hierodule (kadistu) must veil herself in public. But an un- 
married hierodule could not wear a veil. A harlot (Jarimtu) 
could not wear a veil. If anyone saw a harlot veiled he was 
obliged to seize her and bring her to the palace. He then 
seceived her clothing, leaving her only her adornments. 
‘She received fifty stripes, and pitch was poured on her head. 
And if a man saw a harlot veiled and neglected to seize her, 
“he received fifty stripes, his clothing and razor (?) were taken 
from him, his ears were pierced, a string was passed through 
‘them and tied behind his back; he was compelled to do the 
king’s service for a month. To veil a woman meant to 
marry her. 
$42 contains an interesting reference to a ceremony of 
betrothal. Ifa man poured unguentson the head of a maiden 
it indicated that he had chosen her for his bride. At the same 
time he gave her some kind of implements called Jurupdte, 
which signified betrothal. ‘The word occurs in Thureau- 
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Dangin’s Sargon, 363, in a list of objects plundered from 
‘Muggasir, Jurupate ert, rakes or scrapers of bronze. I con- 
nected the word with late Hebrew Lardpa, PSBA. 1914, 32. Ib 
designated some kind of utensil which by custom signified 
the duties of a housewife, I would render this law as follows : 
“Téa man in passion (dmi) unguents (raki) of oil on the head 
of a man’s daughter poured or in folly brought her scrapers 
they shall not make restitution.” A man who on a rash 
impulse thus proposed to a girl lost his engagement presents, 
but he was, of course, by Assyrian law, not bound to proceed 
with the marriage. For rik =rakku, sweet-smelling 
ointment, see ral-fu = duswmtu, balsam, K. 2086, 21 in 
OT. 18, 28. The forms rubku and rikku are more common, 
and rikku is explained by a Canaanitish gloss as zurwa, 
Hebrew, srt, balsam. A Berlin vocabulary explains sim-Sar 
by raké, rakked. Sakultu for sakultu, folly, follows the ordinary 
Assyrian method of pronouncing # as &. 

§ 45, 1. 66, uppusts, they shall acquire. The verb is epéiu, 
to acquire, see Johns, Deeds and Documents, ii, 294. 

$46, 1. 101, ittu aden tuéiad, she shall dwell with one (ot 
her sons). 

§47 is translated with good insight by Scheil. The law 
throws much light upon the practice of sorcery. §2 of the 
Babylonian Code also emphasizes the prevalent superstition 
about witchoraft, ‘The older law is less complicated. If a 
man accused another of sorcery and could not prove it, the 
accused was, at any rate, passed through the water ordeal. 
He plunged into the river, and if he perished he was guilty, 
and his accuser seized his house. If he survived, he was 
innocent, and his accuser was executed. The accused seized 
his accuser’s house. The Assyrian Jaw is more detailed. It 
reads as follows: “If either a man or a woman practised 
sorcery and were taken in the act, they shall prove them and 
convict them. They shall slay the practitioner of sorcery. 
‘The man who saw him doing sorcery or who heard it from the 
mouth of one who saw the soreery who suid to him ‘I saw it’, 

MAS. OCrODER 1922. 40 
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the hearer shall go and tell it to the king. If the one who saw 
it denies that which (the hearer) said to the king, he shall 
speak before the god Guddanda of Shamash,' saying, even he, 
that he said it not. He (the accused of sorcery) is then 
innocent. ‘The one who sav it and denied it, the king, if he 
pleases, shall interrogate and examine his past career (kutall). 
A priest of mysteries (@sipu) when he arrives shall cause the 
man to speak (i.e. the accused), and that man shall say: 
‘The oath which thou hast taken unto the king and his son 
does not dissolve you. Thou shalt swear by the tenor of a 
tablet which thou swearest to unto the king and his son.’ 
‘Thus the accused had written evidence of his innocence.” 

§§50, 51, 52, 53 go into the circumstances of miscarriage 
and abortion in more detail than in §20. The former law 
(§ 20) refers only to miscarriage of a man's daughter and 
mentions no details. It is difficult to explain why it was 
separated from the main body of legislation on this point. 

§ 50 refers to a miscarriage of a married woman caused by 
a blow inflicted by a man, He must pay the husband the 
price of a life. If the woman die they slew the violator. 
Tf the husband had no son they shall slay the violator for the 
‘miscarriage of a male child, but for a female child he must 
pay for a life, 

$52. A man by a blow caused a harlot to miscarry, He 
was given blow for blow and fined for a life, 

53. A woman practising abortion on herself was hung to 
a tree and not given burial. 
= col. vii, GI, read ibakun us-ni-ta whap-pa w-pal- 
4. The remainder of VAT. 10000 is not inscribed. Col. i 
of VAT. 10001 is broken away, and less than half of col. ii 











he Gudbanda was an Sinage of @ mgthologieal being, probably w 

sacrel to the ean-god. ‘Chote images, along with images 

n, Fish Men, and otber astronomical signs mentioned in the 

ie of Creation, stood at the gatos of Anssrian temples. See Sehrocder, 
1020, 24 

1d pers. plur. of formal speech, for the singular, See wleo 4iUbi-oente= 


Adibbi-ka, iv Ry 84, No. 2, 2. 
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is intact. The first legible section concerns the right of 
primogeniture. The eldest. son was entitled to two parts or 
to twice as much as the other heirs and he had the right to 
choose (nasd-u) in some cases both of his portions, or at least 
one portion. The law contains the remarkable phrase itt 
ahé-u puriu isalli, he shall cast lots with his brothers, 
i.e. for the portions which remained after he had chosen one 
portion (iStenit fata). ‘This phrase is correctly translated by 
the editor. The word piiru, biiru, stone vase, is thus definitely 
proven to have been used for casting lots, and came to mean 
“lot”, and passed into Hebrew as piirim in j'mé pririm, 
“the days of the lots,” the Feast of Purim. The eponym 
names of Assyrian limit, years, seem to have been chosen by 
lot. At any rate, such is the inference made by Sayce from 
the date of the year 733 on John’s Deeds and Documents, 
Nos. 90 and 415, where Bél-din, who had been eponym 
leven years before, is said to be the eponym, ina Sané pu-ri-t, 
by his second lot. The suggestion of Sayce, who connected 
para here with the Purim festival, was, therefore, correct, 
although almost no one accepted it, and Jastrow denied the 
interpretation outright. Sayce will derive deserved satis- 
faction from the verification of his shrewd suggestion The 
section is obscure. Tt concerns theinheritance of a field under 
cultivation from which the elder brother chooses two portions 
of the vegetables growing thereon. [maru rabil}-u 2 ka-ata 
[ina ur-Ki] nasal aki. And then his brothers (i alé-iu) 
‘the vegetables together shall choose and take. After that the 
younger brothers have the right to choose anything on the 
field together with the improvements. After this preliminary 
division of erops and property on the estate, the elder brother 
chooses one portion and shares the remainder with his brothers 
by lot. 

§3 is obscure. Line 23 I would transcribe lu dal-la-a, 














5, Deeds and Decuments, il, 54. 
‘usually expenses, outlay for upkeep, but here and in eo. ¥. 
25, it means the improvements 
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and render the law as follows: “If a man among brothers 
who had not divided their inheritance either religious duty 
[shirked 7] ot fled his portion (fat zitt-#u) of the property the 
king shall do as he pleases with.” 

§4 1 would restore as follows. If brothers upon a field not 
divided [iten alu] one brother among them [lu sam lu] 
pukla? izru, sowed either barley or rye. 

§ 6 is the longest and most difficult law in the Code. ‘The 
difficulty is increased by the lacuna at the beginning. ‘The 
law concerns the inheritance of property for which there are 
no direct heirs, but only a relative of the family. The inter- 
pretation depends upon the meaning of the term amelu ILA, 
which Scheil renders amel nasi without translation. Preferable 
is amel Kinatfa, a member of the family. In lines 1-4 there 
seem to be references to acquiring the property by money, 
which is forbidden. After line 5 the details are clear. 

“Within one month the member of the family shall make 
proclamation in the city Assur. ‘Thrice in the city field and 
‘house which he took he shall cause to be proclaimed, saying : 
“ Field and house of such a one son of such a one in the district 
of such a city for my property (a-na dusi-ja) I will take. 
‘Whosoever objection (ba-fa 2) and complaint have, let them 
bring their tablets, and lay them before the inspectors. Let, 
them make complaint and justify it, and take possession.” 
‘They who within this one month have not yet even one of 
taem brought their tablets at all® and placed them before 
‘the inspectors, the man (i.e. the Aina/tu) shall have full claim 
over his field and shall take it. At the time when the relative 
makes proclamation in the city Assur one of the ministers 
who is before the king, a scribe of the city of the relative and 
the inspectors of the king shall confer. Of the city where he 
took the field and house the governor and three great men 
shall confer. If the relative has made proclamation they 








Me 





2 he sign 
For udini 
madacesmiadt, vetly, 


1, SAT, 639, See PSBA. 1914, 105. 
ot yet, see Ylvisaker, ibid, §7. Tn line 22 read 
stall. 
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shall write their tablets and give to them, saying, ‘In such 
‘a month the relative made proclamation thrice. He who in 
that month brought not his tablet and laid it not before the 
inspectors—his hand departs from the field and house. They 
are ascribed to the proclaimer which is the relative.’ Three 
tablets which the judges write they shall . ..” 

$§8, 9 concerning the moving of a boundary are unusually 
interesting. ‘The laws take into consideration the great 
boundary, ie. the line marked by stones which surrounded 
the entire estate, and the little boundary made of reed mats 
or palings, which surrounded the dwelling and garden. In 
Jine 21 read Sa-a biirani, i.e. of reed palings. For biiranu, 
see Meissner, MVAG. 1907, 161. 

$10, dunna, is rendered “dike”, perhaps rightly. But 
dunnu may be a Toan-word from Sumerian dun, ditch. See 
Sumerian Grammar, p. 21. 

§17 concems the use of irrigating waters by neighbours. 
In line 4 and line 23 ana éakdni, for gardening, is preferable to 
‘a more ordinary sense of dakdnu. For Sakdnu, to work 
garden, see Ungnad, Briefe, p. 385. 

Professor Scheil has good reason to be congratulated. 
‘The first edition of such difficult texts involves profound know- 
ledge of lexicography and grammar, and he possesses the 
necessary equipment. Undoubtedly more fragments of the 
Assyrian Code will be recovered, and we all hope that he 
again will be their first interpreter. 











8. Laxopow. 


‘Tue Brrrish Muszum Excavarioys at Anu Suaunar 1 
Mesororamra 1x 1918. By R. Campnett, Tuoursoy, 
Esq., M.A, F.S.A, From Archaologia, vol. xx. 119], 
pp. 101-144, 6 plates. 

‘The modem tell Abu Shabrain, which lies in the extreme 
south of ancient Babylonia, west of the present course of the 

Euphrates and about 12 miles south-west of the ancient city 
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Ur, has long since been identified with the famous Sumerian 
city Eridu, centre of the cult of the water god Enki or Ea, 
‘and home of a great school of Sumerian theology. Located in 
the most desolate region of a notoriously inhospitable country, 
not oven the lure of fame and tradition has been able to induce 
‘8 well-equipped expedition to adopt Abu Shahrain as a site 
for excavations. J. E. Taylor, the intrepid British explorer 
‘of Babylonia, worked there for a short time in 1854, and from 
‘the few stamped bricks which he recovered the site was 
identified. Since that time Eridu has received no serious 
attention, ‘It was most commendable on the part of the 
British Museum to seize the opportunity of exploration in 
‘the extreme south, and to have secured the services of 
Captain Campbell Thompson, soon after the British occupation 
of southern Mesopotamia. The Museum sent him to Eridu, 
and in the following year Dr. Hall, of their own staff, was 
sent to Mugayyar, the vast ruins of Ur. The results of the 
former expedition are admirably described in the brochure 
under review. 

‘A good topographical drawing of the region of Ur and Bridu 
given on p. 102. His description of the topography is most 
welcome to Assyriologists, for it rectifies a good many old 
misconceptions. From Ur to the south-west the land slopes 
slightly upward, until a low sandstone ridge is reached 6 miles 
east of Abu Shabrain. The sandstone ridge drops abruptly 
only 15 or 20 feet, and from that point to the mound the soil 
is perfectly flat. ‘The intervening ridge must be very low, for 
‘the peak of the stage tower of Eridu can be seen from Ur. 
Apparently Bridu lay in a wide flat plain almost on the same 
level as Ur. 

‘The author gives a good résumé of what is known con- 
‘coming Eridu in history and tradition. Although it figures 
little in the early inscriptions and ceased to be of importance 
already in the age of Hammurabi, tradition regarded it as one 
of the oldest cities of Sumer, and it is mentioned as Inte as 
‘the seventh century. A Babylonian chronicle states that Brida 
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lay on the shore of the sea by which we commonly under- 
stood that it was situated on the ancient sea-coast. But 
‘Mr. Thompson makes a strong argument for regarding the 
“sea” not the Persian Gulf, but the great Euphrates lagoon. 
He observed a fact never before brought to the notice of 
archeologists, that the mussel-shells which abound in. all 
strata are not marine shells, but freshwater shells. An 
incantation text seems to imply that Eridu lay at the mouth 
of the two rivers? by which one infers the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. If this statement refers to Eridu and 
not the lower world in this passage it is impossible to explain 
it on any assumption, except that the scribe refers to 
the junction of the Euphrates and the old eanal the Shatt el 
Hai. This would mean that the old bed of the Euphrates 
reached the sea via the plain of Eridu from Erech. A Sumerian 
hynm conceming the building of Eridu? enables us now to 
state with certainty that Eridu actually stood on the bank 
of the Euphrates, and beside the sea. It also gives the name 
of the temple of Eridu as Esirra or Esira, for which a well- 
Jmown epithet E-aps, House of the nether sea, was often 
substituted. Its ziggurat was named E-unir. 














lai, 





‘The temple is constructed with gold and lapi 
ts foundation on the nether-sea (aps) is filled in. 
By the river of Sippar (Euphrates) it stands. 
© Apsu pure place of propriets 
Esira, may thy king stand within thee. 
Other passages refer to the glory of the temple, and its 
quay-wall was of camelian? 
The results of the excavation which consisted principally 
in soundings at various points are important, The explorer 
has brought to light numerous fragments of geometrical 








1 or. 16, 47, 198. 
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pottery of the earliest period. This kind of pottery is 
characteristic of pre-historic Elam, and was found at Anau 
in Russian Turkestan, as well as in predynastic Egypt and 
Syria, Thompson concludes that the makers of this ware were 
not Sumerians, but proto-Elamites, or, at any rate, he argues 
that they belonged to the widely extended race of pre-historic 
times represented by the inhabitants of the earliest strata at 
Anau and Susa, The argument is based upon the accepted 
theory that the Sumerians did not make this fine type of 
pottery. Certainly the extensive explorations at Nippur, 
Lagash, and Umma have brought to light almost nothing of 
‘the kind from the earliest Sumerian period. Only one vase 
of the second or realistio period was found at Lagash. But 
the statuary, dress, and tonsure of proto-Elamitic times are 
obviously Sumerian, and I, for one, am not convinced that the 
Sumerians did not belong to the same race. Hall has also 
found the same type of pottery at Ur. This point is not yet 
settled, and T cannot see why it is not debatable. 

The author gives a detailed and admirable account of the 
various kinds of pots which are unmistakably Sumerian, 
the fiints and stone axes of the neolithic period and baked 
clay reaping knives. His drawings of the trenches and detailed 
data are a model of what such field work should be. But he 
and all Aseyriologists hed hoped for tablets and the discovery 
ofthe templelibrary. That pious expectation was not realized, 
only a few stamped bricks and round tablets inscribed with 
short lists of Sumerian words represent the sum total of the 
inscribed material. We now have for the first time from 
Bridu a stamped brick of Ur-Engur, “who built the temple of 
Enki in Eridu.” Duplicates of the well-known Bur-Sin 
brick inscription were found. A copy is given on page 115, 
and a translation on p. 116. The text contains the word 
eag-us, which Thureau-Dangin rendered by “‘he who lifts 
the head of”. A new syllabar now in Berlin gives m kil résé 
as the Semitic equivalent, that is “ supporter, patron”. 

A stamped brick of Nur-Immer, eighth king of the 
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Aynasty of Ellasar, is the most interesting inscription 
yet found at Eridu. A copy is given on p. 115, and 
a translation on p. 116. It reads: “Nur-Immer, the 
mighty man, the true irrigator of Ur, king of Bllasar, who 
‘has purged the rituals of the house of Ebabbar. Of Eridu, 
which since ancient days had been destroyed, its income he 
caused to be regular. Ho commanded to build it. Of Enki 
he built the abode, the holy, which he loved. Its designs 
(sculptures) of eternity he restored to their places.” A 
duplicate of the Nabonidus brick stamp from Ur, No. 14, 
p. 296 of my Neue Babylonische Kinigsinschriften, and two 
fragments of other Nabonidus bricks afford weleome evidence 
of the work of the last Babylonian king at Eridu. 
8. Lasonos, 
Works on the Dutch East Indies 

Korostat Insrirvor re Asisrerpam. Mededecling No. IX. 

Afdeeling Volkenkunde No. 3. Volkenkundige Opstellen. 

I. 12x83, 104 pp., 10 +14 plates. Amsterdam : 

het Instituut, 1917. 

This volume contains two separate works. The fint 
ninety pages consist of an anthropological dissertation by 
Dr. J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan on the inhabitants of the 
‘Tanimbar (or Timor Laut) Islands, with special reference to 
their craniology. The rest is a brief study by Herman 
F. E. Visser of the native decorative art of Seram (or 
Ceram), particularly the north-westem part of that island. 
Both opuseula are of @ somewhat specialist character, con- 
tributing new data to our knowledge of two rather remote 
regions. ‘The illustrations are good, the coloured reproductions 
of Seram designs being particularly pleasing, 





Korosia Instrrvur re AssTerpas. Mededeeling No. 1V. 
Afdeeling Volkenkunde No, 2. Panxpects \N HET 
Aparrecut, IV. De overige Rechten op Grond en. 
Water. Stuk A, Stuk B. 8}6}, pp. x, 1302. 
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(dem.) V. Het Erfrecht. 82X64, 
het Instituut, 1918, 1919, 1920. 

‘These are three tomes of a large compilation of Indonesian 
customary law still in course of publication. ‘They are based 
on a number of different sources of very varying value, and 
‘must be regarded rather as materials for further study than as 
a final authoritative statement of law or custom. But subject 
to that inevitable qualification they are of the utmost value. 
Each article ends with a reference to the source from which 
it is derived, and there are full bibliographical lists of the 
authorities in question. It were much to be wished that the 
dat of the Malay Peninsula (and some other British possessions 
and dependencies) could be systematically set forth in a similar 
way before it has been modified out of all recognition by 
changing conditions and the effect of logislation. In the work 
under review so many persons have collaborated that it is 
all their names here ; they will be found 
in the work itself, which, by the technical excellence of its 
preparation, does them every credit. Té would be tempting 
+o go into details and compare some sections of the customary 
Jaw herein exemplified with that of other regions. But even 
if this were not rather a case of trespassing into the field of 
fa journal of comparative jurisprudence, it is to be feared 
‘that I should not be allowed to use as much space here as an 
adequate treatment of the subject would necessarily demand. 


634 pp. Amsterdam : 

















Karatog pes EraxoorarniscHen Rercuswuseums. Band 
XIV. Sumatra-Supplement. Von H. W. Fiscuer. 
10}x74, xviii + 197 pp., x plates. 

(Idem) Band XV. Java: vierter Teil. Anhang. Baduj 
und Ténggéresen, Madura und umliegende Tnseln 
(Bewean und Kangean). Von Dr. H. H. Juyynon. 
10} x7}, xxii + 163 pp., x plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1920. 

‘These are two volumes of the catalogue of the well-known 

Ethnographical Museum at Leyden. The objects dealt with 
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aro, of course, of the most miscellaneous character, but they 
are methodically classified and briefly but sufficiently 
described. A number of indexes, as well as bibliographical 
and other lists, besides the excellent plates and some 
illustrations in the text, add materially to the value of the 
catalogue. I trust that some day the collection itself will 
be more adequately housed, in quarters where its valuable 
contents can be conveniently inspected, which was not the 
case when I visited it some few years ago. 





Pararaton (KEN Anox) or Her Bork per Kox 
van ToMAPEL EN vaN Masapaury, uitgegeven en. 
toegelicht door Dr. J. L. A. Braxpes. Tweede Druk 
bewerkt door Dr. N. J. Krom met medewerking van 
Professor Mr. Dr. J.C. G. Joxner, H. KRarver 
on R. Ng. Porrmatsanaxa. (Verhandelingen van het 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen, Deel LXIL) 10} x7, xv, 9*, 843 pp., one 
folding pedigree. ’s Gravenhage : Martinus Nijhof, 1920. 

This relatively brief chronicle is of exceptional importance 

‘as being one of the two extant literary sourees of fairly 

ancient date for the study of the history of Java in the 

thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, It was. originally 
published in 1896 by that eminent scholar, the late 

Dr. Brandes, who furnished it with a translation and a copious 

and most valuable commentary. The present revised issue 

does not depart very widely from the first edition, but 
embodies facts which have come to light during the last 
quarter of a century, and suggests the solution of a number of 
small problems which had baffled the original editor. The 
language, while not as archaic as the old Javanese cf the 
carly inscriptions, is sufficiently far removed from modem 

Favanese to raise a good many diffcu! sveral additional 

MSS. of the work have now heen critically collated. Among 

‘the new notes added to the translation one in particular 

deserves to he mentioned, namely the suggestion on p. 10 
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that the worl Pamélaknhan in the text means the region of 
Malacea. If that conjecture is correct, it would follow that 
Malacea was in existence about the boginning of the fourteenth. 
century. But this interpretation is at present quite 
hypothetical. 

‘The editnrs seem to have done their work very con- 
scientionsly ; indeed, their names are in themselves a 
sufficient guarantee of it. One cannot but regret that Pro- 
fessor Jonker (for some years one of our honorary members) 
should have died before he could put the finishing touch to 
his share of the work, but the notes bear witness to the fact 
that it was no small one. 








Gescumpents van Java, Decl II, De Mohammedaansche 
Rijken tot de Bevestiging van de macht der Compagnie, 
Door W. Frvts-Mres. 10}X7, viii+-127 pp., 22 plates, 
and one map. Weltevreden: Commissie voor de 
Volkslectuur, 1920, 

This is the second part of a popular history of Java and 
deals with the Muhammadan kingdoms and the gradual 
establishment of the Dutch East India Company in that 
island, comprising the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
about the first third of the seventeenth. I have not seen the 
first part, which no doubt dealt with the Hindu kingdoms of 
earlier date. The work is succinct and simply written, but 
Tam glad to see that it is escentially sound and scientific. 
The Intest sources of information have been used by the 
author, and if her work does not profess to be anything but 
an auore de vulgdrisation, it is an excellent one of its kind. 
tis also well got up and illustrated. 





Svrpuemest op pe i Dest LXI, 32 EN 4e Srux, DER 
‘VERHANDELINGEN GEPUBLICEERDE NADERE AANVULLINGEN 
kN VERDETERINGEN oP DE BHDRAGEN TOT DE KENNIS 
VAN ner Mippes Mabeiscu (Bésiacatect Ex SERAWAJSOH 
piatect). Door 0. L. Henrarcy, (Verhandelingen van 
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het Batavinasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen, Decl EXIT, eerste Stuk) 102X7, 66 pp. 
Batavia: Albrecht & Co., 1921. 

This is a further supplement of addenda and corrigenda to a 
vocabulary of two Sumatran dislects of Malay, originall 
published in Deel LIIE (1904) of the above Verhandelingen, 
‘and calls for no special remark. 





HanpeninceN VAN wer Exnsrs Conores voor Dr TAat-, 
Lanp- en VOLKENKUNDE VAN Java. Bolo, 25 en 
26 December 1919. 10}X7}, xxi + 426 pp., 52 plates. 
Weltevreden : Albrecht & Co., 1921. 

‘This, the frst congress held in Java for the discussion of matters 
relating to the languages, literatures, ethnography, archology, 
history, ete., of that island, is an event of importance ; and its 
‘Transactions, now issued in this very pleasing form, are of the 
utmost interest. It is to be hoped that it is only the first of many 
such congresses, and will have worthy successors. ‘There is no 
room here to discuss all the papers read on this occasion; I can 
only single out a few for special reference. There are several 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of the three principal 
languages and literatures of the country (Javanese, Sundanese, 
‘and Madurese). The early relations of Java with Southem and 
Central Sumatra are discussed by L. C. Westenenk, in a long, 
historical paper, which, though to some extent hypothetical, 
is based on @ great number of sources and will serve as a good 
starting point for further investigations. ‘The relation of Jevanese 
to Indian art is dealt with in a very fascinating way by 
Dr. F.D.K. Bosch, who essays to show that Javanese architecture 
is in no sense a mere copy of any particular Indian prototype, 
but has a large measure of originality, especially in its treatment 
‘of decorative features. Considerable interest attaches to an 
Arabic funeral inscription in a sort of Kufic character, dated 
Axt, 495, the most ancient Arabic rocond as yet found in Java, 
which is explained by J. P. Moquette. 
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The formal meeting of the congress was preceded by an 
entertainment of native music and dancing, and on the two 
following evenings two Javanese playswere performed; an account 
of their plots is prefixed to these Transactions. ‘The congress 
was held at Surakarta, the capital of one of the two surviving 
Javanese principalities, and it is to be noted that natives of the 
island took an active part in the proceedings and contributed 
some valuable papers. The numerous illustrations, many 
of them very beautiful, add greatly to the interest of this 
attractive volume. 


‘Win Mexsciex per rsposesiscnes Expr I. Die indonesische 
‘und and indogermanische Volkssecle. Eine Parallele auf 
Grund sprachlicher Forschung. Von Reswaxp Branp- 
sverreR, 9X6, 21 pp. Luzem: E. Haag, 1921. 


In this pamphlet, the first ofa series, the author essays to show 
from linguistic data that the psychology of the Indonesians is 
in essentials the same as that of the Indo-Europeans. For this 
purpose he analyses and compares the words which denote 
“soul”, “vital principle,” “departed spirits,” and various 
‘mental functions, ete., and has no difficulty in establishing 
analogies between the way in which such matters are expressed 
by these two unrelated groups of peoples. As usual, his method 
is linguistically sound, and his conclusions are of great interest, 
To what extent they can serve as a basis for wider paychelogical 
deductions is a matter I am incompetent to discuss. While 
freely accepting the essential unity of mankind, as evidenced 
inter alia by such facts as are here illustrated, one must bear 
in mind that they relate back to a somewhat remote period, 
and that subsequent differentiation, in various directions and at 
different rates of change, may have done much to create very 
diverse mentalities, Perhaps the learned author, after 
establishing the fundamental identities, will complete the picture 
by also giving us the characteristic differences; this would no 
doubt be equally interesting and important. 
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Gesciepenis VAN Java. Door W. Frury-Mel 
inleidend word van Raden Dr. Hoesein Djajadiningrat. 
Deel I. Het Hindoetijdperk. 10}x7J, iv +113 pp., 30 
plates, and 3 maps. Weltevreden: Commistie voor de 
Volkslectuur, 1919 (on the cover, 1920). 

‘The second part of this excellent little work came to hand fint 
and has already been noticed. This first part deals with the 
period of Indian civilization in Java, and attempts also to give 
some estimate of the standard of Javanese culture before the 
‘Hindus first settled in the island. It continues to the end of the 
great Hindu-Buddhist kingdom of Majapabit. The work is 
soundly based on the historical data derivable from the 
inscriptions, etc., so far as they had been deciphered when it was 
written (1918) and embodies the results of the century of research 
‘that hed clapsed since Raffles published his History of Jara. 
‘The latter was founded merely on garbled legends contained in 
comparatively modem native chronicles, and has now been 
entirely superseded by the study of the genuine contemporary 
records that have been interpreted since its time, 

But this study is still in progress, and it is unfortunate that 
just after Mevr. Fruin-Mees had finished this first part of her 
work, fresh documents should have turned up which have thrown 
‘a new light on the early relations between Java and Sumatra, 
and particularly the influence exercized for some time by the 
latter island on the former. These newly deciphered records 
‘would have caused our author to modify some parts of the first 
few chapters of her book, if they had been available when she 
wrote. For the rest, she has done her work admirably, and the 
book makes very interesting reading. ‘The portions devoted to 
‘the religions and arts of medieval Java, though brief,are adequate 
to the scale of the work, and are supplemented by very fine 
illustrations. The list of Errata is unusually long, but, might be 
augmented by some additional cases, which are, however, mostly 
of trifling importance. I may point out that in the third map 
Cape Rachado is misplaced ; it should be a little way south- 
cast of Kelang. Ihave elsewhere already expressed my opinion 
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‘that the “Saimwang” of the Nagarakytigama list of countries 
should not be read Semong (or Seumang or Semang, as here, 
p. 83 and map), but represents Sai, one of the Patani districts 
‘or “states”, the word mueang being merely the conjunction 
“end”. 


Oosrensc GeNoorscHar 1x NepeRLaNp. Verslag van het 
Eerste Congres gehouden te Leiden op 4 en 5 Januari, 1912. 
9} x6f, vii + 55 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1921. 

‘The Royal Asiatic Society welcomes the creation of a new 
sister society in the Netherlands. It is curious that in spite of 
‘the great interest taken by Dutchmen in various branches of 
‘Oriental study, and the excellent work done by many of them 
in contributing to the progress of knowledge in these depart- 
ments, no such society had been established before. The Royal 
Institute at the Hague, an Orientalist body of the highest 
standing, confines its attention, for the most part, to the Dutch 
‘colonial possessions ; so there was room for an association of a 
more general character and wider scope. This small volume 
contains the proceedings of the first congress of the new society, 
‘and consists mainly of abstracts of the papers read on that 
‘occasion, the sections represented being Semitics and Egyptology, 
Aryan studies (including Iranian), the Far East, and Hellenistic 
‘and Byzantine studies. There is not space available here to 
discuss the details of these contributions, but many of them are 
of much interest and deserve to be published in fuller form. 
‘A paper by Liout.-Col. T. van Erp on the decorative features of 
‘the Hindu architecture of Central Java, should be compared with 
‘Dr. Bosch’s paper at the Java congress of 1919: the points of 
‘view are curiously in contrast, inasmuch as the former authority 
maintains the essentially Indian character of these features, 
while the Jatter insists on differences from the Indian type. 

©. 0. BuacnEn. 
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‘Tae Camnnipox History or Nps. Edited by Professor B,J. 
Rarson. Vol. I. 94 x 64, xxiv +736 pp., 34 plates, 
6 maps. Cambridge University Press, 1922. 

Professor Rapson has projected, with the collaboration of 
other scholars, to publish the Cambridge History of India in 
‘six volumes, and this is the first volume dealing with ancient 
India from the earliest times till about the middle of the first 
century A.D. «Tt is an imposing book containing 760 pages 
of print and 34 fine plates of coins and antiquities. It begins 
with a geographical description of India, and the surrounding 
countries and peoples, and includes in its historical purview 
all the kingdoms beyond India to the north and west that 
influenced India or into which Indian influence directly 
extended; and Dr. P. Giles propounds the theory that the 
Indo-European race arose in what was the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

The early history of India itself is dealt with in chapters 
‘that treat separately of the periods in which were composed. 
the Rigveda, the Brihmanas and Upanigads, the Sotras, 
Epics and Law-books, and the Purdnas, and of the Jain and 
Buddhist periods. The former are expounded by Pro- 
fessors Keith, Washbum Hopkins, and Rapson, and the last 
two by Dr. Charpentier and Dr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
‘The materials for these are almost wholly the Sanskzit, Jain, 
and Buddhist literatures. These scholars have given a 
résumé of whatever can be gathered therefrom, expressing 
itso as to make it as nearly as possible historically a religious, 
social, legal, and political retrospect. As those periods are 
somewhat indefinite in duration and character, the accounts 
cannot take the shape of real history, though as general 
expositions they are full and excellent. This is the first part 
of the volume. 

True history begins where the Persian Empire extended 
its conquests into India, and from then there are reliable 
materials available from Persian, Greck, and other foreign, 
records and accounts, together with inscriptions and coins, 

RAS, OcTONER 1922, a 
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and with some help from the lists of Indian dynasties in some 
of the Purapas. Professor A. V. W. Jackson deals with the 
Persian Empire, Mr. B. R, Bevan with Alexander's invasion, 
Dr. G, Macdonald with the Hellenic kingdoms of Syria, 
Bactria, and Parthia, Dr. Thomas with the Maurya Empire, 
and Professor Rapson with the dynasties that arose afterwards 
in India and on the frontier till the Seythian and Parthian 
invasions. South India and Ceylon are then noticed and 
Dr. Barnett states what is known of them—alas, tantalizingly 
little, Finally the monumental history is fully and clearly 
described by Sir J. H. Marshall with abundant illustrations. 
All this second part is excellently done, for each scholar is 
specially qualified to handle his subject, and he has real 
historical material to utilize. 

The volume is enriched with a very detailed table of 
contents, a bibliography for each chapter, a chronology and 
‘@ copious index. It embodies excellently the progress that 
research has now reached, yet there is a real difference between 
the above two parts as regards history. ‘The second part 
makes solid advance in recovering lost history, and though 
all differences of opinion are not dissipated, yet the historical 
presentation will no doubt stand in all its main features. 
But the ancient portion of the first part is based almost 
entirely on literature that was composed by brahmans, who 
lacked the historical sense, and that does not deal with history. 
That manifestly is not a sound historical guide. Moreover, 
the Aryan conquest of North India was effected by warriors, 
and not by priests. ‘The kgatriyas maintained their own 
tradition as well as the brahmans, as was pointed out in this 
Journal in 1910 (pp. 1-5), and Professor Rapson has accepted 
‘the distinction in this book; but practically nothing has been 
inoorporated from ksatriya tradition in the Puranas and 
Mahabharata, because it had not been critically investigated 
when this book was written in 1914. ‘The whole of the ancient 
period will have to be reconsidered from the kgatriya stand- 
point, not only as regards its political history, but also as 
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regards its religious and social developments, and how 
important the latter may be may be inferred from the assertion 
in tradition that Indra originally was a non-Aryan god. 

F. E. P. 


Tae Basyzontan Tatp: Taactare BerAKOr. By the 
Rev. A. Coney, M.A. Translated into English for the 
first time, with introduction, commentary, glossary, and 

ices. Svo, xxxix, 460 pp. Cambridge University 
Press, 1921. 

Among the legends woven round the Talmud, there is the 
‘one that this book could not be translated. ‘The language is 
of an Aramaic peculiar to Babylon, resembling somewhat the 
Mandean; the compilation is apparently unsystematic, 
subjects of diverse kind jostling one another in a manner 
which looks incoherent; the discussions and dialogues are 
‘very terse, seeming to lead to no definite conclusion; quaint 
stories mix with abstruse dialectics, the highest ethical con- 
ceptions are mentioned almost on the same page with minute 
trivialities of daily life and superstitions of many origi 
these seem to justify the belief that the book was un- 
translatable, And yet this has proved to be a mere legend, 
for the book lay open to every serious student ; there was 
nothing mysterious in it or behind it, and in fact many a 
treatise has been translated during the last few centuries 
into Latin, German, and other European languages. Parts 
of the Mishnah, the Code from which the discussions in the 
‘Talmud start, have also been translated into English in the 
middle of the last century, and now the Rey. Mr. Cohen 
has given us for the first time a complete translation of one 
of these treatises. It is more or less typical of the rest, and 
anyone who has been able to master the original text with the 
help of this translation will find no great difficulties in 
grappling with the others. The subjects chiefly treated are 
prayers and blessings, and a careful student will find that 
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‘though the thread seems to be continually broken by the 
details above mentioned, yet it is taken up regularly 
throughout the book and is never entirely lost to sight. 
Tt was not an easy task to find adequate English expressions 
for the terse, technical terminology which baffles the student 
when he first takes up the work. Of course, in a work of 
‘this kind, slips must occur here and there, but in view of 
‘the magnitude of the tack accomplished, they can casily be 
condoned. 

In addition to the reliable translation, which, of course, 
is the chief merit of the book, the author has accompanied the 
‘translation with marginal rubries of contents and numerous 
explanatory footnotes. A long introduction, which seems to 
have been written for rcaders very little acquainted with the 
‘Talmud, is also unnecessarily apologetic in tone. The book 
is also made more serviceable by a glossary as well as by 
the copious indices of (1) rabbinical authorities cited, 
(2) Scriptural and liturgical texts, and (8) a general index of 
subjects. 

‘The book has been printed with the usual care and beauty 
of the Cambridge University Press. 








M, Gasrer. 


Un Monowenr Des premiers stones De WaéciRe EN 
‘Pers, Extrait de la Revue Syria. By H. Viouuer 
and S. Fury. 21 pp. 8x 10in., 11 plates. 1921. 

The monument is the mosque of Nayin, an out-of-the-way 
place on the edge of the great desert, and the date is inferred 
from the character of a Quranic inscription and from some 
omament remarkable for its resemblance to @ pattern in 
‘8 convent of Wadi Najrin in Egypt. M. Viollet is to be 
thanked for again adding to our still scanty list of descriptions 
of early Persian mosques. The analysis of the inscription 
and decorative elements is undertaken by Mr. Flury. 

A. R. Gurer. 





OBITUARY NOTICE 


W. Harry Rylands, F.S.A. 

William Harry Rylands was the second son of Thomas 
Glazebrook Rylands, a member of the well-known family of 
north country ironmasters and manufacturers, of whom his- 
cousin, Sir William Peter Rylands, is perhaps the most 
prominent in the public eye. He inherited his lifelong and 
absorbing interest in antiquity from his father, himself a 
munificent patron of nearly every branch of learning, e diligent 
and enlightened collector of books, a fluent writer on such 
diverse subjects as Ptolemy's geography, the early history 
of Lancashire, and meteorology, besides being a practical 
astronomer and mathematician. Both the subject of this 
note and his elder brother followed their father's bent at an 
early age, and Professor A. P. Duncan, F-RS,, left it on 
record that their house at Highfields in Cheshire, after he had 
“ spent many hours in the libraries of Mr. Rylands and his 
two sons”, seemed to him “ more like a literary and scientific 
institute than a private residence”. In his later days, 
Mr. 7. G, Rylands tumed his attention to the study of Bastern 
religions, and joined in succession the then recently formed 
Society of Biblical Archwotogy and this Society. He had 
previously been clected F.S.A. in 1877 and was made a member 
‘of the Royal Irish Academy eight years afterwards. 

Tt was possibly from his father's study of the exact sciences 
that W. H. Rylands derived his great power of rapid yet 
careful and accurate delineation which enabled him to transfer 
immediately to paper any object of antiquity set before him, 
whether MS., inscription, scarab, or other museum exhibit, 
and this before the development of photography gave him an. 
advantage that few archeologists possessed. But this gift 
first became’ known to Orientalists when he became Secretary 
to the Society of Biblical Archwology in circumstances already 
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‘made known to readers of this Journal in the January number 
of 1919, Mr. Arthur Cates, in a subsequent report, did not 
‘exaggerate when he spoke of Mr. Rylands’ acceptance of 
the office as “‘a fresh starting-point for the Society”, and as 
“the period when its real development commenced ”, and. 
the Proceedings with which he supplemented the earlier 
Transactions at once took a unique place among the publica- 
tions of leamed societies from the punctuality of their monthly 
appearance and the wealth of illustrations that they con- 
tained. For the first time even untried writers found a means 
of publishing either their discoveries or their views without 
waiting and with the Secretary's ever-reedy pencil to help 
them, and it may be doubted whether this state of things has 
ever been repeated. Its effect on the fortunes of the Society 
may be judged from the fact that its numbers suddenly 
rose from 400 to 625. 

In spite of the labour which this entailed and the tact and 
zeal displayed in recruiting fresh members and obtaining 
papers, he yet found time to make solid contributions to 
archeology on his own account. The Hittite question had 
not long arisen, and his first appearance in the Proceedings 
was in the year of his election, with “ Inscribed Stones from 
Jerabis, Hamath, Aleppo, etc.” Then, in 1880, came 
“Comments on the Boss of Tarkondemos ”, one of the first 
Hittite inscriptions to receive adequate treatment ; in 1882 
his “ Aleppo Inscription ”, to which he returned the following 
year ; in 1884, the“ Terracotta Bowl from M. Schlumberger's 
Collection ” and on “ Engraved [Hittite] Gem from Nineveh ”: 
‘in 1887, the “ Inscribed Lion from Marash” ; and in 1898, 
8 complete corpus of the Hittite inscriptions up to then 
discovered. In all these cases the Hittite hieroglyphs, often 
much rubbed and doubtful, were more accurately and 
graphically delineated than they could have been by photo- 
graphy, and they have since been made use of by neatly every 
Hittologist. From this corpus, too, he was able to design 
a fount of Hittite type, which is still in use; and he may 
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therefore be fairly claimed as a pioneer indispensable in the 
decipherment of this still mysterious language 

His Hittite work, however, by no means exhausted his 
activities in Oriental archmology. In 1888 he gave in the 
Proceedings the first of the Egyptian Magic Ivories, which have 
since been collated and interpreted. In 1884 he began the 

_ Teproduction of the Hypocephali in the British Museum, 
which he continued until the death of his friend, Sir Peter 
Renouf ; and in 1897 he published a Biographical Record of 
Peter Lepage Renowf, to which, in his thorough-going fashion 
he appended a list of all the scattered papers of 
that voluminous writer. Coupled with his excellent 
administrative work, he thus laid the Society during his 
period of office from 1878 to 1902 under an obligation which 
it would have been impossible to repay. Some slight evidence 
of the affection and esteem which he had at the same time 
inspired in the members was shown by the fine service of 
plate which they and other friends presented to him on his 
retirement. 

His activity in other branches of leaming was not less 
marked. Following again in his father’s footsteps, he early 
joined the Holbein Society, for which he published a facsimile 
of “Ars Moriendi ”, a rare tract of 1450, and he also became 
a member of the Harleian, of which he was Chairman at the 
time of his death, For this last he edited in succession the 
Heralds’ Visitations for the Counties of Bucks, Suffolk, 
Hampshire, Warwick, Stafford, and Berkshire, and those of 
Lincoln for the Lincoln Record Society. He also was much 
attracted by Freemasonry, and was a Past Master of the 
Masons’ Company, Past Assistant Grand Director of 
Ceremonies, a Past Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, the 
Records of which he published, and Founder and for some time 
Secretary of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge, to whose Trans- 
actions he was a constant contributor. 

Personally, Rylands was one of the most charming of men. 
Alvways modest and retiring, he never sought publicity or the 
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distinctions to which his real learning entitled him. He was, 
too, entirely free from the jealousy and rivalry which is some- 
times said with justice to be the bane of learned societies, and 
was always ready to put his knowledge and talent at the 
Aisposal of those who wanted his help. Hence he was an ideal 
coadjutor in archeological matters and rendered many more 
services to learning than have come to light. He was also one 
of the most warm-hearted of friends, with a keen sense of 
humour and @ great fund of varied information. His death 
at the age of 74 followed on a painful illness of six years’ 
duration, borne with perfect courage and patience ; and only 
those who knew him well can tell what they have lost by it. 
His widow, formerly Miss Alice Mary Meymott, daughter of 
the late Charles Meymott, MRCS, of Sydney, N.S.W., 
survives him. 





F. Leooe. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


It has been suggested that the title of the subject for the 
Public School Gold Medal Competition be altered from 
‘Tip Sahib to Tipt Sultén, The President and Committee 
have agreed to this change. 


By an unfortunate error the name of H.H. the Maharajah 
of Udaipur was placed on the list of those members who had 
not’ paid their subscriptions. The Secretary much regrets the 
mistake. 





Society Biblical Archeology.—Will any members present or 
sell vols, i-x of the Procenlings ? 

China Review.—Will members present or sell any of the 
following numbers in order that the Library may complete its 
set? Odd numbers from vols. i-iv, vol. ix, and vols. xiv to 
the end of the series. 





During August the exterior of the premises of the Society 
has been re-painted and done up. 





Lectures —The President opened the Session in October 
with a paper entitled “Some Indian Nuns and others” ; 
Professor E. G. Browne will speak on “ A Persian Library” 
in November; and Mr. Blagden lectures on “The Malay 
Peninsula” in December. 


‘The Secretary begs to remind Non-Resident Members in 
the British Isles that according to the new rule their 
subscription for 1923 will be £2 28, 
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TRIENNIAL MEDAL PRESENTATION 

At a largely attended meeting of the Society on 
4th July the Triennial Gold Medal was presented to 
Professor Herbert A. Giles, Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Cambridge. 

‘The President, Lord Chalmers, read a letter from Viscount 
Peel expressing his extreme regret that as he had to take 
charge of the Trish Constabulary Bill in the House of Loris 
the same afternoon he was compelled to ask to be excused 
from making the presentation. 

Mr. L. C. Hopkins said that ‘his task in speaking of the 
‘qualifications of Professor Giles to receive the medal was 
most welcome and grateful, but he confessed he could not 
carry it out in a spirit of entirely judicial dispassionateness. 
As his former official subordinate, as for many years his 
spiritual pupil, s0 to speak, and as from the first his unchanging 
friend, he naturally could not claim absolute and theoretic 
impartiality. If he were asked to formulate in a sentence the 
special mark and merit of Professor Giles’s lifelong labours, he 
would say that beyond all other living scholars he had 
humanized Chinese studies. Ho had by his writings made 
more readers know more things about China, things that were 
material, things that were vital—he had diffused a better and 
4 truer understanding of the Chinese intellect, its capabilities 
and achievements, than any other scholar. By his insight, 
his sympathetic appreciation, and his unflagging industry 
through something like fifty laborious years, he had been 
largely instrumental in lifting us out of that arrogant foolish- 
ness typified in Charles Lamb's story of the Chinese who burnt 
his house down in order to have roast pork for dinner. 
Laughter.) From that dismal slough of despond the Western 
world was gradually shaking itself free, and one great cause 
‘was the slow but sure influence of such writers as Pro- 
fessor Giles and the Iste Eduard Chavannes, by the com- 
pulsion of rational explanation. (Cheers.) 
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Sir Charles Addis said it would be impossible to exaggerate 
the influence which Dr. Giles exercised on Chinese affairs 
with increasing force as the years went on. It was significant 
‘of the thoroughness with which he had done his work that he 
had provided for the continuance of the succession of scholars 
he was following in the persons of his distinguished family. 
‘Speaking as a banker, he would say that banking and trading 
must depend in China, as elsewhere, for their success upon the 
degree of security on which their foundations were laid. 
The real source of insecurity, that which made trading and. 
banking in China specially difficult, was just the misunder- 
standing and to some extent the mistepresentation which 
created a cleavage between East and West, and prevented. 
uniting of their forces. For years Dr. Giles had been an 
interpreter between Britain and China. It was not sufficient 
for the Chinese to understand something about us; it was 
‘equally incumbent if unity was to be attained that we should 
know something of the Chinese. (Applause.) Unfortunately 
‘the number of Chinese who had taken the pains to make them- 
selves acquainted with our language, life, and literature 
contrasted most markedly with the small number of English 
people who had really taken any pains at all to acquaint 
themselves in any degree with any one of these things in 
regard to China. Professor Giles had done all he could to 
remove this reproach and to interpret to this country the 
ideas of the Chinese mind, but in no direction had he done 
better work than in the example he had set, especially to the 
younger members of the Anglo-Chinese community of a long 
life devoted with exhaustless zeal, self-sacrificing labour, and 
purity of ideals to the study and interpretation of the Chinese 
mind. 

Sir John Jordan said he gladly paid his tribute to Dr. Giles. 
‘as a member of the service to which he considered he still 
belonged—the Consular Service in China. While the foreigner 
in China generally failed to take advantage of the opportunities 
to study Chinese language and thought, he would make an. 
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exception in the case of the Consular Service, which might 
fairly claim to have done its duty in this respect. This was 
largely due to the wise policy of the British Government in 
establishing student interpreterships, whereby all men 
recruited to the Consular Service in China spent two years on 
probation in Pekin, He believed that Dr. Giles was one of the 
earliest batch of men to coie under this most useful system, 
which had produced a great number of excellent scholars. 
‘He hoped that Sir Charles Addis and other heads of great. 
banking and business concems in China would do more than 
hitherto to encourage young men designated for service there 
to avail themselves of the splendid opportunities offered by 
the School of Oriental Studies. He added that he had always 
been a great admirer of the wonderful felicity of Dr. Giles’s 
translations. He always felt that nothing could be better. 
(Cheers.) 

‘The President said, the Royal Asiatic Society was founded 
ninety-nine years ago on the joint initiative of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke and of Sir George Thomas Staunton, the latter of 
whom was a Sinologue and, indeed, the first Englishman to 
publish (in 1810) a translation from the Chinese. In this room 
there is a portrait of Staunton as a boy of 12—already able to 
talk Chinese—holding the train of Lord Macartney at the 
audience with the Emperor of China on 14th September, 1793 ; 
and opposite there is another portrait of him in 1807 at the 
‘ial of the fifty-two sailors of the Neptune. We are therefore 
closing the first century of our corporate life by what is 
incidentally elmost a pious form of ancestor worship, in 
awarding to-day our triennial gold medal for Chinese studies, 
of which our co-founder was a pioneer. 

This medal, founded in 1897 by the efforts of Sir Arthur 
‘Wollaston, ‘in recognition of distinguished services in Oriental 
research,” has already been awarded cight times—the first 
recipient being my old friend and master, Professor E. B. 
Cowell, for Sanskrit studies. His successors were E. W. 
West, for Pahlavi, William Muir, for Arabic, G. U. Pope, for 
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‘Tamil, Sir George Grierson, for Indian languayé 
in Epigraphy, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson (jointly), 
for Syriac, Vincent Smith, for Indian History, and now 
Herbert Giles, for Chinese—truly a catholic list befitting a 
Society with the motto of “ quot rami tot arbores ”. 

I, who am not a Sinologue, cannot vie with the learned 
Mr. Hopkins in appraising the scholarship of our Gold 
Medallist, nor have I that intimate acquaintance with men 
and things in China which informed so happily the meed of 
personal praise of Professor Giles as a man, which we have 
just heard from my friend, Sir Chas. Addis. But, though I am 
not a Sinologue, and have never set foot in China, I, in common, 
with you all, am the grateful debtor of Professor Giles for 
opening to English readers the treasure chambers of Chinese 
history, literature, and thought. Let me quote to you the 
‘opening words of the Professor's preface to his delightful 
“Gems of Chinese Literature”, written now forty years ago : 

“English readers will search in vain for any work leading 
to an acquaintanceship, however slight, with the general 
literature of China. Dr. Legge’s colossal labours have indeed, 
placed the canonical books of Confucianism within easy 
teach of the curious; but the immense bulk of Chinese 
authorship is still virgin soil and remains to be efficiently 
explored. I have therefore (he says) ventured to offer an 
instalment of short extracts from the works of the most: 
famous writers of all ages, upon which time has set an 
‘approving seal.” 

If I do not lead you to the Professor's “Tower of Con- 
tentment”, or to his “Peach Blossom Fountain”, it is 
Decause I ask you to view with me for a very brief space one 
general aspect of Chinese poetry, which is an aspect also of the 
life work of the Professor himself, namely, the interweaving 
of the practical life of governing with the literary life, Yester- 
day I was reading again Lord Rosebery's Statesmen and Book- 
‘men, in the course of which he remarks that “nowhere in 
history so far as 1 know is there an instance of so intensely 
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bookish a man as Mr. Gladstone—who was at the same time 
so consummate a man of affairs.” 

Thanks to our Medallist, who has broadened our outlook 
by introducing us to immemorial China, I take leave to differ, 
for we now know that many of China’s greatest poets were 
also her greatest statesmen, particularly under the Tang 
Dynasties. I quote the following interesting passage from 
Chuang Tzu, to show “ how the men of ancient China attained 
‘their dual citizenship and achieved greatness in two worlds 
through the doctrine of the guarded life: “ Outwardly you 
may adapt yourself, but inwardly you must keep to your 
‘own standard, In this there are two points to be guarded 
against. You mnst not let the outward adaptation 
penetrate within, nor the inward standard manifest itself 
without.” 

‘And of those who carried out these precepts, Chuang Tzu 
finely remarks that: “They seemed to be of the world around, 
while proudly treading beyond its limits.” 

Tam not in a position to say how far Chinese statesmen of 
‘to-day maintain the life-standard of their Augustan age, and, 
amid the crowding cares of office, habitually burst into death- 
less gong. A possible clue to the poetic fecundity of some, at 
least of their predecessors, is furnished by the recurrent periods 
of spacious leisure which was theirs when dismissed from office 
or exiled from their homes. Be this as it may as regards 
China, it is certain that in the West—whether you take ancient 
Greece and Rome or modern Europe—wve fail to find the 
great poets among the great statesmen. In the sub-acid 
‘words of Lord Crewe: “Mute inglorious Miltons’ may rest 
in the country churchyard, but not on the benches of the 
House of Commons,” nor—he might have added—of the 
Honse of Londs. (Laughter.) 

But if we turn from the first rank of statesmen to their 
lieutenants in the business of government, we come at once 
on a galaxy of names of high poetic rank. For this country 
I need cite three names only—Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton. 
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And outside poetry, in the realm of belles-lettres and the 
humanities at large, we are fortunate indeed in our long roll 
of famous men who to service to the State have added abiding 
service to literature and thought. It is pertinent here to 
quote the words of Carlyle—adopted by Professor Giles 
himself as a motto for one of his books—‘ what work nobler 
than to transplant foreign thought ?” And this brings me 
directly to the object of our meeting here to-day. 

Professor Giles, it is now my privilege to hand to you our 
Triennial Gold Medal, the highest honour which it is in the 
Society's power to confer. We ask you to accept it from 
us as our tribute to the ripe scholarship and literary insight 
with which, amid the exacting duties of an honourable 
career as Consul in China, you have gamered for us s0 
abundant a harvest from over half a century's labours in 
the field of Chinese language, Chinese history, and Chinese 
literature. (Cheers.) 

Professor Giles, who was received with hearty rie: 
said he had to thank the Society in two senses for the honour 
conferred on kim. ‘The first sense was a purely personal one ; 
but he would ask their attention more intimately to the second 
sense, in which he would offer them, if possible, still warmer 
thanks, He continued :— 

This is the frst occasion on which the Royal Asiatic Society 
has allotted its gold medal for Chinese studies. It will be a 
great encouragement to future students, who have little to 
look forward to at the present day in the way cither of 
emolument or of honorary distinction. There are, of course, 
those dazzling stipends paid to Professors of Chinese by the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and, I believe, Manchester 
(laughter) ; while that of the Professor at the Oriental School 
in London soars, I am given to understand, into quite 
phenomenal figures. (Renewed Laughter.) 

T am tired of calling Chinese the Cinderella of languages. 
Luckily, however poorly remunerated, to the genuine student 
this language is like blood to a tiger; once really tasted, 
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always a man-eater—or @ Sinologue, as the case may be. 
(Cheers and laughter.) For the benefit of those to whom this 
term may not be familiar in all its bearings, I may say that 
jin China a Sinologue is generally regarded as a wild man 
whose judgment and other faculties have been seriously 
impaired by laborious days, and even nights, devoted to the 
study of Chinese. (Laughter.) 

‘Many years ago, my old friend, L. C. Hopkins, openly 
declared that to speak of a man as a Sinologue was to think 
of him as a fool. (Laughter.) But, as the poet tells us, 
“Time at last sets all things even”; and Mr. Hopkins, a 
member of your Society, is now himself widely known as one 
of the most eminent Sinologues in Europe. (Laughter and 
cheers.) 

‘Fears have been expressed of late, in public prints, that no 
new students are coming forward to take the places of those 
older ones who must soon disappear from the field. ‘This is a 
view which, in my opinion, is only fit to be bound up with the 
pessimistic utterances which fall daily from the lips of the 
gloomy dean. I cannot see that the genus Sinologue is at 
all likely to become extinct. Rather would I say that 
Sinologues are— 

Like the waves of the summer, as one dies away, 
Another as sweet and as shining comes on. 

‘There was the primeval wave, which carried on its erest— 
I am dealing only with British Sinologues—Morrison, 
Marshman, Medhurst, followed by the wave of Eakins, Legge, 
Wylie, Chalmers, McClatchie, Hitel, Mayers. 

‘We have still with us some survivors from the later 
‘Viotorian wave, with another huge tidal wave rolling up behind 
‘them s0 that itis difficult to say where one ends and the other 
begins—Parker, Hopkins, Soothill, Hillier, Brewitt-Taylor, 
‘Wemer, Couling, Johnston, Stecle, Warren, Fletcher, Waley, 
Arlington, Moule, Yetts, Hopkyn Rees, Woodward, McGovern, 
Morley, Hutson, Chatley, and many others, including that 
rara avis in Sinology, a woman, Mrs. Florence Ayscough. 
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‘Thus, to me, the future seems full of promise, I focl that 
some day Chinese will have a triumphant innings, and my 
only regret is that I shall not be present to witness the 
realization of my dreams. (Loud cheers.) 

The Chinese Chargé d’Affaires (Mr. Choa-Hsin Chu), in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the President, said that the Royal 
Asiatic Society was one of the oldest of such institutions to 
devote some of its attention to China, He would like to stress 
the value to China of the life work of such a scholar as 
the one they honoured that day. ‘There were far too few 
students of Chinese literature and history, and it was almost 
an unknown field in the West, except for the initiated few. 
He was only following in the footsteps of those who had 
preceded him at the Legation in pressing for a better under~ 
standing in this country of things Chinese. Good relations, 
could not be better promoted than by mutual study of the 
writings and ideas of their respective leaders of thought. He 
had always claimed that it was as easy for the Westemer 
to study Chinese as it was for the Chinese to study a Western 
language. He presumed that Professor Giles agreed with him 
‘on this point, but very few Englishmen believed it. The 
Chinese had seen with keen interest and gratitude the 
‘suggestions that the British Government should ear-mark 
certain sums over which they had control and which came from 
‘the Far East for the purpose of promoting Anglo-Chinese 
‘education (cheers), to be administered in such a way as to 
promote the interests of nationals of both countries. He 
trusted the Society would never lose any opportunity to 
help in bringing about a better understanding between the 
two countries, a bringing together of the older and new 
civilizations for which they stond. (Cheers). 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE SOCIETE ASIATIQUE 


‘The Centenary of our sister society, founded in 1822, was 
celebrated in Paris with great éclat on July 10-13, In 
addition to two mornings devoted to the reading of Addresses 
and papers the proceedings included a public commemoration 
‘at the Sorbonne in the presence of the President of the 
Republic, a reception at the Hotel de Ville, a preliminary 
meeting at the Musée Guimet, a ceremony in honour of 
Champollion at the Louvre, evening receptions by M. Emile 
Senart, President of the Société Asintique, and by Prince 
Bonaparte, and a concluding banquet. There was a large 
assemblage of delegates from Societies and institutions, 
Buropean, American, and Asiatic, interested in Oriental 
studies, The Royal Asiatic Society was represented by the 
Hon, Secretary, Dr. F. W. Thomas, and by Dr. Cowley, 
Dr. Hall, Professor Langdon, Mr. Perowne, Sir E. D. Ross, 
Members of the Council, most of whom were present on 
Dehalf also of other bodies; also Dr. Pinches, Professor 
Rapson, Mr, Lee Shuttleworth, and Mr. Weld-Blmdell. In 
addition to the reading of the Address printed below the 
Hon, Secretary was called upon to deliver a locution at the 
Sorbonne. The whole of the proceedings will, it is under- 
stood, be recorded by the Société Asiatique in print. A 
volume dealing with the progress in various branches of 
orientalism during the century and edited by M. Finot has 
already appeared under the title Le Livre du Centenaire. 

‘We cannot refrain from tendering to M. Senart, upon 
whom the greatest responsibility fell, and to his colleagues 
and all our French friends, our sincere congratulations upon 
‘the success of the celebration and our warmest thanks for 
their public and private cordiality and hospitality. 

Advantage was taken of the occasion to hold meetings 
‘of delegates of the Entente Societies for the discussion of 
matters comnected with the contemplated Dictionary of 
Buddhism. 
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To me Socuint AsiaTique 
(Founded 1822) 


Engaged in Celebrating the Centenary of its Institution 

In tendering to the Société Asiatique its hearty felicitations 
the Royal Asiatic Society is fully aware that it is not com- 
memorating the Centenary of French orientalism. Not to 
recur to times as remote as the thirteenth century, when 
Albertus Magnus was lecturing in Paris on the philosophy of 
Avicenna and Averroes, or even to the sixteenth, when there 
was a Chair of Arabic at the Collige de France, it cannot 
forget that the seventeenth century is illuminated by the 
names of Bernier, Chardin, and d’Herbetot, while the 
eighteenth discloses a constellation of scholars sich as 
Du Halde, De Mailla, Renaudot, and Anquctil Duperton. At 
‘the moment when the recently founded Royal Asiatic Society 
was contemplating the agencies whence it would look for 
co-operation in its great task it was conscious of the com- 
‘manding position of France -— 











“ France,” it was remarked in a report published in 1828, 
“from the very early encouragement which she gave to the 
study of Oriental literature ; from the value and number of 
the Oriental works in her libraries; from her early intercourse 
with Siam; from the ablemen she has had in her different 
factories in Asia Minor; from the researches made by 
‘La Bourdonnais and Dupleix into every branch of the trade 
and polities of India; from the works of Commergon, 
Lechenarde de la Tour and Gentil on the science and natural 
history of India and the Indian seas; from the knowledge 
acquired by the French Institute, while in Egypt, relative to 
that country and its connection with Asia; and finally 
from her having established at Paris a Society, whose sole 
object is to carry on researches relative to the literature and. 
science of Asia, must be considered as one of the most: able 
and efficent coadjutors which the Royal Asiatic Society of 
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Great Britain and Ireland can have in prosecuting the 

researches for which it was instituted.” 

Tnno case, however, can the foundation of a Society such as 
yours fail to be momentous for the studies to which it is 
dedicated. It is not merely that such an association serves to 
focus the scattered rays emitted by the isolated planets and 
stars of genius; nor that it is able to maintain a standard, to 
instil a method, and to foster a spirit; nor even that it 
encourages the collaboration of workers in different, if adjacent, 
fields. Beyond all this it is apparent that a great society has 
personality of its own; and in its degree it becomes an 
expression of intuitions which do not through being corporate 
or national lose their value as apprehensions of truth. 

It is with profound satisfaction that the Royal Asiatic 
Society records the fact that the personality of the Société 
Asiatique has ever been congenial to its own No cloud of war 
‘or peace has dimmed their initial condiality. With ready 
co-operation the two Societies have opened the pages of their 
journals to mutual contributions of research ; they have 
celebrated the notable achievements of each other ; and they 
have at all times rejoiced to recognize by such titles as were 
st their command the outstanding figures in their respective 
memberehips. 

Tt would be vain to attempt even the most general estimate 
of the services rendered by your Society to the cause of 
Orientalism. ‘The very first volume of your journal, with its 
articles above such names as Chézy, Jules Saint Martin, Abel- 
Rémusat, Silvestre de Sacy, Klaproth, Langlois, Garcin de 
‘Tassy, seems to map out wide spheres of influence dominated 
by great masters, And, when we pass from volume to volume 
‘and from series to series, and some names no longer recur, there 
are always successors who may not fear comparison with them, 
a Bumouf, a Stanislas Julien, a Quatremize, a Biot, a Caussin 
de Perceval, a De Slane, a Reinaud, a Botta, an Oppert, a 
Barbier de Meynard, a Barth, a Chavannes, To the living we 
must not refer by name ; but we cannot be blind to the fact 
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‘that your Society includes a group of scholars, representative 
of almost all branches of Oriental study, which in penetrating 
insight and in conscientious erudition is unsurpassed in any 
centre of leaming. 

There is no fear that the series will be interrupted. The 
field of our studies becomes ever vaster and more complex ; 
and research not only discovers new spheres of work, but even, 
‘as in the case of Central Asia, creates them. These hundred 
‘years have witnessed large advances in our comprehension of 
‘the mentality and civilizations of Asiatic peoples from the 
carliest times. But the goal will not be attained until it 
becomes possible to discern, and feel, beneath all these 
developments the response of the one sole humanity to diverse 
environment. i 

‘The Royal Asiatic Society cannot on this occasion fail to 
evince its gratification at the thought that the close of the first 
century of joint existence finds the two bodies united in a 
special intimacy. The compact made five years ago was 
dictated by a feeling of friendship which was not long in taking 
a wider range. It was none the less designed as an act of 
constructive statesmanship for the advancement of learning. 
Force lay in the conviction that the edifice of orientalism could 
in the future be supported only on the solid basis of corpora- 
tions of scholars. The recent multiplication of societies in 
countries east and west serves to confirm the principle; and 
we may look forward in time to an organization adequate to 
the burden of our many-sided undertaking. 

Signed on behalf of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

Cuatmers or NorTHIAM, 


President. 
7th July, 1022. 
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